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_ the world’s a stage, and all the 
i 

is a familiar enough quotation, but it has 
not occurred to any one to state the con- 
Yet it is equally 
true that the stage is a world in itself, and 
its players are as different in temperament, 
in.talent, in ambition, and in the degree 


men and women merely players’’ 


verse of the proposition. 


of success and happiness attained as men 
and women of the larger world of affairs. 
The stage is distinctive, however, in this: 
that of all the fields of business activity 
in which woman competes with man it is 
the only one in which she, as a rule, gains 
greater prominence and 
greater salary than he. In dramatic art 


greater success, 


MARCH, 


to every one according to his needs. 
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By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 24. 
there is more demand for woman's ability 
and larger opportunity for its display, and 
she generally excels the man in all these 
respects. Perhaps that is why so many 
women, ambitious to earn money by their 
own efforts, turn to the rather than 
to other professions. Moreover, there is a 
certain glamour about it all. The names 
of the best-known players are always re- 
curring in the public prints, and their por- 


stage 


traits are familiar to the eye. Success is 
exaggerated by this process, and failure is 
smoothed over and lost sight of. Where 
one actress of prominence quits the stage 
her disappearance is hardly noticed, and a 


hundred others are eager to take her place. 
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Thousands of girls have gone blindly into 


the dramatic profession, not real 
sacrifice it demands, nor the taler 
site to true success, and have been 
known all their lives to the pub 
lic only as ‘‘one of the chorus, ’’ 
and to the managers as ‘‘the third 
lady from the left, second row.’’ 
Their duty is the 
face of blighted hopes, and they 
their lives members of 
really a 


to laugh in 
remain all 
a corps which 
mechanical accessory to the per- 
formaxce of the stars—until finally 
paint fails hide the 
wrinkles, and disappointment has 
taken away the spring and carriage 
indispensable to the chorus girl of 


forms 


longer to 


a first-class company. 

The outsider who has histrionic 
ambition sees the stage only from 
over the bright footlights. Light 
music adds an air of merriment, 
and pretty faces in the audience 
please the eye. An empty theater 
by gray daylight is a very differ- 
ent thing. The dead of 
stale grease-paint, escaping illu- 


aroma 


minating gas and unsunned dust. 
the dim half-light and a rehearsal 


in every-day costume, lack the 
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izing the 
its requi- 
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attraction which the uninitated 
admirer of the stage seems to think 
is always present. 

The offers at best 
arduous career. Its work is wear- 
ing, for beside the seven or eight 
performances a week, which the 
public there are frequent 
rehearsals, be carefully 
studied and town to 
town. Trains gray 
dawn into a small city, technically 


stage an 


sees, 
parts to 
tours from 
pulling at 


known as ‘‘a one-night stand,’’ 
ill-kept hotels, where only a_ few 
hours’ sleep may be snatched, 


drafty dressing-rooms, ‘*‘ fried break - 


fasts,’’? anda score of like incon- 
veniences, must be put up with. 
The company must fulfill its sched- 
ule; and, if the season in the city 
has not been particularly remuner 
ative, one-night engagements are 
thickly strewn through the less-im- 
portant cities. Sunday util- 


ized for traveling the greater dis- 


is 


tances, and is by no means a day of rest. 
Then, too, home life, as others understand 
the term, is never possible to the actress 
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A SUMMER LIGHT-OPERA GIRL 


who is possessed of ambition to attain 
prominence in the profession. To an un- 
married man who does not know what it 
is to have a home of his own, this may not 
seem such a serious objection; but there is 
i the latent 
mistress of a home of her own, to know a 
husband’s love and companionship, and to 
have the care and delight of growing chil- 
dren. All this is almost impossible to the 


actress, and the longing for it is responsible 


in every woman desire to be 





for the withdrawal of many an actress from 
the the threshold of 
Ambitions once gratified have a way of 
seeming smaller and less worthy than they 
did at a distance, and achievement which 


stage on success. 


demands as its price the sacrifice of home 
ties is very dearly bought. 

The chorus is really made up of two 
entirely different classes of actresses. To 
one class belong those who aspire to fame 
and who are willing to surrender all other 
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But the growth 
the 


considerations to attain it. 
of light musical comedy in 
American cities, particularly in New York, 


larger 


has created a second class—the women who 


DESSA GIBSON, 


do not aspire beyond a ‘‘thinking-part.”’ 
Grace, moderate beauty and good carriage 


are all that is demanded of them. They 
do not study parts, but are drilled instead 
in the movements called for in a particular 
play. They learn only the cues for en- 
trance and exit, and the lines of the princi- 
pals or notes of music which call for certain 
steps and poses. All the manager’s care 
is expended in drilling them to perform the 
evolutions he has devised, and in costum- 
ing them gorgeously. Fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars a week represents the range of 
their salaries, and if they rebel at long road 
tours they can usually quit their companies 
and find employment with another company 


MODERN CHORUS. 


playing a long run inthe city. If a speak- 
ing-part were offered them, they would 
either decline it or make such a failure that 
transferred to some one else. 
Their education is not, as a 
of a high 


suppers frivolous 


it would be 


rule, very order; 
and and 
pleasures take the place of 
the constant study required of 
an actress who aspires to real 
prominence in her profession. 
Despite the old aphorism, very 
few 
thrust upon them; and those 
have no 


people have greatness 
who do not desire it 
opportunities offered them. 
On the other hand, they con- 
sole with the 


thought that for every actress 


themselves 
makes a true success a 
hundred, equally ambitious, 
know the bitterness of com- 
plete or partial failure, 
to be absolutely content, al- 
most unwilling to make prog- 


who 


} 
ana 


ELEANOR WORTHINGTON, 


ress, does, without doubt, lead to a certain 
kind of happiness. There is one advance, 
however, which such girl may 
make. With the 


a chorus 


development and 














popularity of the modern chorus a new 
type of actress has been evolved. 
Show Girl. In 
ilmost every light musical play there are 
Show Girls, 


She is known as the 


two, and sometimes more, 
selected for beauty of feature and figure, 
who occupy a place midway between the 
They 
do not often have lines to speak, unless, 


perhaps, at the head of a troop of warrior 


chorus and the principal performers. 


maidens, they 


] 


lead a cheer or 


give an order, 
and at once sub- 
side. On the 
other hand, they 
do not stand in 
the chorus- line 
or perform ex- 
actly the same 
movements, and 
they are dressed 
differently and 
more gorgeously 
than the chorus 


virls. 

Their beauty 
is not of the 
deep, tragic 


order of a Medea 
or a Semiramis. 
They are,rather, 
perfect as types 
of beauty :-— 
“Faultily faultless, 
icily regular, 
splendidly null 


Dead perfection, 


no more—"’ 


Playing a_ part 
into which one 
mustthrow one’s 
whole soulalters 
the lines of the 
It may make a woman 
beautiful than before, and it may wear her 
out soon and age her before her time. But 
drilling to airy music and skipping through 
a light comedy leaves hardly a 


EVELYN 


features. more 


trace on 
the almost perennial chorus girl. 

Managers get great reductions in the price 
of the gowns for the chorus in return for 


the advertisement the dressmaker obtains, 


particularly if the play in question has the 
the 


reputation of setting fashion. The 
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garments of the Show Girls are often ob- 
tained below cost, and the costumers give 
full and 
making a show girl’s wardrobe elaborate. 
In 
girls are very much alike nowadays, ex- 
cept that the latter are rather better dressed 
than the former. In London, the ‘‘Gaiety 
Girl’? and in New York the ‘‘Casino Girl*’ 
set the fashions in gowns and lingerie, if 
not in manners, 


themselves swing in designing 


matter of dress, duchesses and chorus 


for Park Lane 
and Fifth Ave 
nue. 

On almost 


every Stage, one 
sees slender, lis- 
some figures, ar- 
tistically, yet 
fashionably, 
robed 
and laces— 
beautiful and 
charming often, 


in silks 


and 
well the impres- 

that they 
members of 


conveying 


sion 
are 
the 

smart set enjoy- 


so-called 


ing a harmless 
‘‘lark.”’ 
are the modern 
chorus girls to 
‘*The 
Silver Slipper, ”’ 
“"The 
Honeymoon, ’’ 
‘*Florodora,’”’ 
‘‘The Liberty 
Belles’? and, in 
fact, all the 
otherlight musi- 
cal pieces which 


Such 


be seen in 


Chinese 


in 


NESBIT. 


are so popular with the theatergoer of to- 
day. 

The girl, 
nothing which she has not the power to 
attain, and that is one secret of her vogue. 
whether a tragedy 
So many factors 
Even 


chorus as a rule, attempts 


People are uncertain 
will be well acted or not. 
play a part in the tragic equation. 
if the star has marked ability, the com- 
pany is often inadequate. Moreover, the 
tired business man frequently wants mere 
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amusement with which to give his brain 
an entire rest. Light musical farces, in 
which the principals and chorus trip gaily 
in and out, sing a few more or less perti- 
nent jingles, and spread an atmosphere of 
lightheartedness, answer this purpose; 
whereas, tragedy well acted harrows the 
mind, and, in a way, exhausts it. So it is 
that the little twinkling feet of the chorus 
girls are more often seen in our theaters 
than is the heavy stride of the tragedian. 
The rule that it is best in any profession 
to begin at the lowest rung of the ladder 
holds true in 
the career 
anactress ; and 
almost all our 
leading -wom- 
en have known 
the laborious 
climb the 
top, although 
there are a 
few notable 
exceptions. 
One of the first 
and most diffi- 
cult opportu 
nities to rise 
afforded the 
chorus girl of 
ambition, who 


of 


to 


gives signs of 
iatent talent, 
is the chance 
to become un- 
derstudy for 
one of the 
principals. Al- 
most all the 
leading char- 
acters have un- 
derstudies 
who take minor parts unless sickness gives 
them the opportunity they are waiting for. 
The additional pay received by an under 
study is small, and the work of keeping 
two parts in mind and attending cxtra re 
hearsals is difficult. But, on the other 
hand, the training thus obtained affords 
the first stepping-stone to success, and an 
actress of ambition recognizes this, and 
sacrifices much to avail herself of it. 

Clara Bloodgood, for instance, who is 
now starring successfully in ‘‘The Girl 
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With The Green Eyes,’’ had just such a be- 


ginning. For the better part of an entire 


winter she played a minor role in ‘‘The 


Conquerors,’’ in Philadelphia, and three 
times a week attended morning rehearsals 
of **Catherine’’ in New York as understudy 
to Annie Russell. 

She did not, at this time, get a chance to 
play ‘‘Catherine,’’ as Miss Russell's health 
held out, but the training she obtained was 
of great value, even though the cost was 
work from early morning in New York until 
the curtain fell at eleven in Philadelphia. 

Talent alone 
does not bring 
success to the 
chorus girl nor 
toany oneelse. 
Unless backed 
up with ambi- 
tion which 
dictates the 
sacrifice of 
comfort and 
pleasures, and 
keeps the eyes 
fixed on the 
goal beyond, 
one isnot like- 
ly to attain 
more than a 
partial and 
temporary 
success. But, 
when one’ slife 
is absorbed in 
the dramatic 
profession, it 
is remarkable 
how many an- 
noyances and 
discomforts 
are undergone 
uncomplainingly. To follow one’s work 
thoroughly in one position, 
earnestly to acquire enough knowledge to 
force recognition and promotion from a 
manager, are by no means easy tasks. And 
yet a great many women who have begun 
their careers in 
saved enough means to abandon the chorus 
fora time, enter for a course in some dramatic 
school with this end in view. 

A thorough training in such an_ institu- 
tion, while it by no means insures success in a 


M°GINN 


and study 


minor roles, or who have 
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crowded  prefession, places within 
reach all the means which an ambi- 
tious actress requires for beginning 
the climb. The United 
States was the first country to recog- 
nize the need for a thoroughly system- 
atic training, and New York was the 


first city to establish such an institu- 


upward 


tion. To be sure, there were, centu- 
ries ago, teachers who gave private 
lessons in acting, and there are many 
to-day, but the Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, founded by Franklin H. Sargent 
almost twenty years ago, was the 

earliest to place histrionic edu- 

cation on the same footing of 

organization as other branches 

of study at our 
The Conservatoire in 
far older school, may seem to 
some to have prior claims, but 
it is mainly devoted to music, 
and has only four or five pro- 
The pupil, 


entering the course, is assigned 


universities. 
aris, a 


fessors of acting. 


to one of these professors and 
remains under him throughout 
The New York 
the other hand, is exclu- 
sively devoted to the drama. Twenty- 
four instructors and a number of special 
lecturers offer the incoming student a wide 
range of required and elective subjects of 
Among the pupils are found some 


his studies. 


academy, on 


study. 
actresses now under contract in the city 
still time for a few special 
courses. 

A day among the pupils and instructors 


who have 


is very interesting indeed, and gives one 
an idea of the psychology and analysis of 
acting not easy to obtain elsewhere. The 
make-up class is an important one, for the 
actress who entrusts her make-up entirely 
to an attendant is risking the effect she 
will produce on her audience. No matter 
how perfect all the other details of a play 
may be, a careless make-up not only de- 
tracts from the reality of the acting, but 
often produces laughter where an attempt 
has been made to move to tears. Before 
a long row of mirrors, fifteen or twenty 
men and women sit, their faces covered 
with grease-paint, with an assortment of 
cosmetics before them. At the head of 
the class, a professor is expounding the 
theory and practise of make-up, with the 
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ELIZABETH WHITLOCK 
aid of a human skull and a large sheet of 
manila paper. On the latter, he sketches the 
lines of the face which denote the particu- 
lar emotion under consideration. 
Theatrical make-up must counteract the 
effect of the footlights on the features. 
As one walks about on the street or in the 
drawing-room the light comes from above, 
and the shadows of the 
downward. On the stage, the light comes 
from beneath and alters the usual facial ex- 


features are cast 


pression by casting the shadows upward. 
Moreover, the intensity of the electric foot 
lights emphasizes every hollow, and the 


instructor points on the skull to the temples 
and the hollows under the cheek-bones and 
shows how these may be ‘'filled up.”’ 
After these general principles of make- 
up have been mastered and an inspection 
of his pupils satisfies him, he takes up some 
particular emotion or characteristic. The 
society villain, for instance, is traditionally 
indicated almost entirely by the eyebrows. 
They are usually somewhat heavy—the 
effect being produced by the black pencil 
—and their outer corners are slightly raised. 
No motive for the villainy of a man in dress 
suit and opera-hat can be shown in make-up. 
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Let him be a Mephisto of a 
rougher kind, his crime perhaps 
prompted by hunger, and the 
blue pencil hollows his cheeks 
and deepens the lines of his 
mouth and brow. So much 
for the purely mechanical effect, 
which is an essential to be 
mastered early. 

One thinks of a life-class 
mainly as connected only with 
a school for painting, but it is 
just as important an element 
in the study of dramatic art. 
Here observation of another’s 
facial expression is taught. 
The instructor and different 
pupils portray given emotions, 
such as horror, fear, pity or 
envy, and the other students 
reproduce and criticize the rep- 
resentation. Astranger, break- 
suddenly in upon a large 
class depicting wide-eyed hor 


ing 
ror, would undergo a_ great 
nervous shock unless told be 
forehand that it was make- 
believe and that nothing un 
usual had really happened. 
Observation does not, how- 
ever, stop when the lecture is 
over. The actress of ambition ALINE REDMOND. 
must study the expression of those with and analyze the effect produced by a given 
whom she comes in contact in daily life, emotion. Clara Morris says she copied her 
best bit of stage business in 
‘*Camille’’ from an entire stranger 
in a Broadway street-car. Tempera- 
ments, too, must be analyzed. The 
same kind of occurrence may pro- 
duce exactly opposite visible effects 
on different persons. In anger, some 
people get red and as noisy as a 
wet hen, while others lower the 
tones and become white and cold. 
| Observation is an absolute essential 
to real progress in dramatic art, 
and its greatest exponents have al- 
ways recognized this fact. Edmund 
Kean sat up all night in a room 
opposite the Debtor’s Door of the 
Old Bailey to catch a full view of 
the deaths of the Cato Street con- 
spirators. ‘‘I mean to die like 
Thistlewood — I'll imitate every 


MAZIE FOLLETTE. muscle of that man’s countenance !’’ 
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he exclaimed. Ellen Terry, before her 
first appearance as Ophelia, spent hours of 
The great 


a habit of 


study at an insane asylum. 


Rachel, indeed, even formed 


self-observation and 


appropriated natural 


emotions bodily in her dramatic work. 
Overhearing a chance conversation one day, 
she learned of the sudden death of a dear 
friend. She gave acry and sank into a chair, 
but at the same moment it struck her that 
Was the very tone and action needed for 
the cry of ** Hélas !’’ in Corneille’s‘‘ Horace’’ 


when Camille learns of her lover’s death. 


Singing is always useful to an actress. 
Aside from the fact that a bit of song often 
wives an audience the clue to the character 
and feeling of an actress, singing is needed 
if only as vocal gymnastics, and it forms a 
curriculum in dramatic 


part of every 


schools. Few actresses of ambition are 
called upon to sing extremely well, but not 
to be able to sing at all is sometimes a bar 
to an In ‘‘Iris,’’ Maldo- 


nado’s song, sung in deep, suppressed tones, 


engagement. 


gives one an idea of the passion and bru- 
tality of the man better than a glance at 
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“ONE OF THE CHORUS.” 


his make-up and listening to his first few 


speeches. 

The class in elocution does 
not begin, as is often sup- | 
posed, with declamations of 
Spartacus’ address to the 
gladiators, or Mark Antony’s | 
speech over the body of Cvesar, 
or Horatius’ prayer to the Ti- 
ber. These and other declam- 
atory speeches are reserved 
for the higher classes which 
have been first fitted to under- 
take their interpretation by ex- 
ercises in articulation. These | 


exercises are purely mechanical 
in character. The vowel sounds 
and their variations are repro- | 
duced, pitched in different | 
tones. The beginner is apt to | 
look on such exercises lightly | 
and to treat the matter as a | 
joke; and, indeed, it is funny 

to hear twenty or thirty men 

and women spend an hour in 

trying absolutely meaningless 

sounds, yet every one recog- | 
nizes that this sort of training 
is absolutely necessary to any 
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Complete 





one who would acquire perfect 
control over the voice. In New 
York, almost all of the theaters 
have been carefully designed for 
their acoustic properties; but 
many of the older houses, and 
particularly theaters in smaller 
towns, have been built without 
taking this element into con- 
sideration at all. An actress 
who has not perfect control over 
her voice finds that it is almost 
impossible to produce a sympa- 
thetic effect on an audience in 
such theaters. After the first 
principles are mastered, single 
lines are taken; and the class 
practises speaking them as a con- 
tidence, a command, an entreaty, 
and in several other ways. A 
confidence is particularly hard to 
master in such a way as to make 
it heard in the last row of a large 
theater, and at the same time 
not spoil the illusion for the 
front row by making it overloud. 
control of the acting voice is an 
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absolute essential to dramatic art in its 
highest form, and with its control come 
the purity, resonance and flexibility which 
are so much to be desired. 

Many audiences notice that performers 
who have been trained exclusively in one 
branch of acting or singing sometimes stand 
awkwardly and have certain eccentricities 
or mannerisms which they acquire often 
through sheer nervousness. The class in 
deportment 
in the school 
of dramatic 
art 


ease of bear- 


teaches 


ing, 
and self-con- 
fidence; and, 
in to 
fix the mind 
of the pupil 
deport- 


grace 


order 


on 

ment alone, 
practise is 
usually given 
in panto- 
In 
a play, a 
well 
rendered 


mimes. 
speech 


may smooth 
over rough 
edges in the 
acting; but 
the pan- 
tomime 
movement it 
must express 
the plot, the 
emotion, the 


in 


action—in 
short, it 
must convey 
entire 
situation. 


the 


A wise element of the teaching in a 
modern school of this kind is the course on 
hygiene. Actors and actresses have to put 
up with a great many inconveniences not 
known to the man 
daily life. The Thespian is constantly sub- 
jected to overheated or underheated dress- 
ing-rooms, constant traveling, drafts and 
many other attacks on health. 

The most profitable exercise for the actor 


average or woman in 
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is fencing, because very few actors go 


through their careers without having a de- 
mand made upon them by a play for skill 
in this regard. Stage fencing is the direct 
opposite of fencing as indulged in in real 
life. The object, instead of being to dis- 
able or outpoint your rival, is to refrain 
from hurting him. 
excellent fencing is admired by audiences 
is constantly in a nervous tremble through 
fear of 
unskilled 
antagonist 
whom 
could 
pose of in a 
duel without 
exertion;and 
often aeci- 
dents hap- 
pen where 
both parties 
are 


Many an actor whose 


an 


he 


dis- 


good 
swordsmen. 
Only two 


years ago 
Hackett in- 
flicted on 


Faversham 
what came 
near proving 
a dangerous 
wound inthe 
fencing- 
scene be- 
tweenRomeo 
and Mer- 
cutio. 

There are 
few profes- 
sions in 
which a gen- 
eral knowl- 
edge of liter- 
= ature and 
life are more useful than in dramatic art. If 
the average business man reads a good his- 
torical novel or the memoirs of some famous 
man, he is not likely to be able to turn it 
to commercial advantage; but on the stage 
not only in 
dramatic fields of 
culture, may at any time prove of special 
advantage in the interpretation of character 
and the ability to understand the motives 


what reading one has done, 


literature, but in other 
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of a historic personage whose character one 
desires to impersonate. 

There have been, for some time past, two 
schools of dramatic interpretation. On the 
one side are the emotionalists, 
and on the other, 
The one group of actors and critics holds 


so-called 


the anti-emotionalists. 


that it is necessary for an actor to submerge 
his own personality entirely in the character 
he is interpreting; and some push this 
theory to the point of saying that only a 
should 
love- 


lover 
play 
scenes, and 
only a man of 
char- 
acter should 
portray a 
Such 


propositions 


highest 


hero. 


as these over- 
shoot the 
mark. That 
a man plays 
the part of a 
villain well is 





no proof that 
he is anything 
but a gentle- 
man in_ his 
private life. 
An illusion 
produced by 
an actor is 
never so com- 
plete as to 
make his own 





identity com- 
pletely coa- 
lesce with that 
of his part. To be sure, Coquelin tells an 
anecdote of Provost which would seemto cast 
doubt on this assertion. When he played 
Napoleon’s jailer, Sir Hudson Lowe, at the 
Porte Saint Martin, he had to be escorted 
home from the theater by the police lest the 
infuriated audience should fall upon him 
and lynch him. There is a legend, too, of 
a backwoodsman becoming so incensed at 
the baseness of Iago that he drew his re- 
shot at Audiences 


volver and the actor. 


CLARITA VIDAL, 
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such as these are not found to-day, and 
there are probably just as few savages in 
the backwoods as on the boulevards. Di- 
derot and those who follow him in the anti- 
emotionalist school hold that the head must 
be supreme over the heart—that an actor 
must study in each instance the effect to 
be produced and the more or less mechan- 
ical means to be used in its production 
rather than interpret the feeling which an 
would undergo if really 

placed in the 

given circum- 


ordinary man 


stances of the 
play. 
Most 
matic 
take a neutial 
ground. They 
teach how the 


dra- 


schools 


effect may be 
produced, and 
hold to the ne- 
for 
careful study, 
but at 
same time 
they try to 
instil 
taneity 
sympathy 
with 
part and with 
the other 
characters of 
a play. 

The chorus 
girl of to 
day has a 
broad field be- 
fore her. She is really on the threshold 
of a career; and she may remain on the 
threshold or start the upward climb, as she 
chooses. And, just as many of our greatest 
generals have served in the ranks in their 
youth, so will many of our greatest ac- 
tresses of the future serve their period of 
ambitious apprenticeship in the line of the 
chorus—ready always for the first chance 
to rise above the profession and environ- 


cessity 
the 
spon- 

and 


one’s 





ment of a mere beauty. 
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THE POLICE SYSTEMS OF EUROPE. 


By AVERY D. ANDREWS, Formerly Police Commissioner of New York. 


[= ‘*patrolman’’ of NewYork becomes ferences between the American and Euro 
a ‘‘constable’’ in London, and a __ pean systems arise primarily from the essen- 


‘‘gardien de la paix’’ in Paris, and each _ tially different conditions prevailing in our 


forms a part of different systems 
of police administration which 
may be conveniently called the 
American system and the Euro- 
pean system. While it is not 
possible within the limits of a 
brief article to analyze or describe 
in detail the police administration 
of the more important cities of 
Europe, we find that the European 
and American systems differ in 
many important respects which 
can be readily pointed out, and 
can perhaps be best illustrated 
by comparing the police force of 
New York with those of London 
and Paris. 
It is to be noted, at the outset, 
that many of the important dif- PRACTISE OF FRENCH BICYCLE POLICE. 


NoTr. Colonel Andrews was last year selected by Mayor Low as a member of the Special Commission 
appointed to investigate and report a scheme of reorganization for the New York police. Shortly after 
ward, he visited Europe and carefully studied their police systems. This article embodies many of the 


results of his investigations.—EDITOR. 
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new republic and those prevalent in the 
older and more settled governments of 
Europe. France occupies a somewhat 
anomalous position in this respect. The 
present republic of France is much younger 
thau ours, and yet the police administration 
of Paris to-day is much the same as it’ has 
been for many years, and plainly shows 
the influence of the former monarchies. 
Perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of the European system, as observed by an 
American, is that, as a rule, the police force 
is under the control, in a greater or less 
degree, of the National Government, of 
whatever form or party that may be. The 
usual city authorities have little or nothing 
to do with the administration of the police 
within their In London, the 
Metropolitan com- 
missioner ap- _— 
pointed by, | 

















own limits. 
Police Force, 





under a 









and responsi- 
ble to, the 
Secretary of 
State for the 
Home De- 
partment, has 









jurisdiction 





over an area 
with a radius 
of fifteen 
from 


center 






miles 
the 

of Charing | 
Cross. This, 
however, is 
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exclusive of 
the City of proper, 
area of one square mile and a 
ulation of twenty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-seven gathered around the 
Bank of England, which under the Lord 
Mayor has its own separate and complete 
city government and its own police. The 
remaining twenty or more separate cities, 
each with its own mayor, representative 





with an 
pop- 





London 











council and other municipai officials, which 
together constitute the vast community 
commonly known as London, have no juris- 
diction or whatsoever over the 
police who patrol their own streets. They 
are all included, together with many ad- 
jacent cities, villages and country places, 
within the Metropolitan Police District es- 
tablished in 1847. As the Home Secretary 







control 
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is one of the Ministry, and as the Ministry 
is the official representative of the domi- 
nating political party in Parliament, the 
real control of the London police is vested 
in Parliament; or, more accurately, in the 
House of Commons. 

In Paris, where there is but a single city 
composed of twenty arrondissements, or 
boroughs, instead of a collection of separate 
cities, as in London, the control of the 
police is vested in a Préfet de Police, an 
official of the National Government, who, 
while not a member of the Ministry, is an 
official of such antiquity and importance 
that he ranks nearly, if not quite, with the 
Ministers in the official and social scale. 
Préfets de Police, such as Fouché under 
Napoleon, have taken important parts in 
French history, and may do so again. In 
Berlin and 
other conti- 
nental cities, 
the same gen 
eral 
prevails. Ap- 
parently the 
preservation 
of public or- 
der, and the 
control at all 
times of the 
machinery by 
which this is 


system 


secured, is a 
matter of 
such great 
importance 
in the large cities of Europe that the 
governments have, quite gener- 
ally, assumed control of the police, to 
the exclusion of the local authorities. 
All this is in marked contrast to the sys- 
tem with which we are familiar in the 
United States, where the large cities have 
jealously guarded, and, with few excep- 
tions, retained control of, their own police 
under the political cry of ‘‘home rule.”’ 
The stranger abroad is at once impressed 
with the feeling that there are more police- 
men in the streets and public places, par- 
ticularly in the busy sections, than at home, 
and statistics confirm his impressions. The 
total strength of the Metropolitan Police 
Force of London on December, 31, 1901, 
15,977, consisting of thirty-two 


33 


general 


was 
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superintendents, five hundred and seventy- 
three inspectors, 1,999sergeants and 13,375 
The grade of constables cor- 


our patrolmen, 


constables. 
responds to that of and 
those of sergeants, inspectors and superin- 
tendents correspond approximately to the 
vrades in New York 
sergeants and captains respectively. 


known as roundsmen, 
Above 
the superintendents are several chief con- 
stables, deputy commissioners, and a com- 
missioner, who past has 
been the present incumbent, Sir E. R. C. 
Bradford, a retired army officer. The com- 
missioner is usually a person who has served 


for several years 


with distinction in the military or other 
public service, and therefore commences 
his work with an established position and 
wide experience in the administration of 
public affairs, an example which we might 
well follow more frequently in the selection 
of officials who are to be responsible for 
the safety of millions of lives and the ad- 
equate protection of vast property interests. 

The area of the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict of London is six hundred and eighty- 
eight square miles, and its population in 
1900 was 6,553,719. Of this number 
$508,566 were within the administrative 
in cities, 


County of London, and 2,044,553 


villages and rural districts outside the 


S CAPTORS. 
county. There is therefore one policeman 
for every four hundred and eight of popu 
lation in the district, and there are twenty- 


three policemen for every square mile of 


area. 

Paris has not extended 
clude adjacent cities and towns, as New 
York and London have done, and _ its 
municipal limits are still determined by 
the walls of 
The area within the 
walls is only thirty- 


its limits to in- 


Paris. 


onesquare miles. The 
population in 1896 
was 2,536,000 and 
the total police force 
in 1894 was 8,249, 
and since then there 
have been no im- 
portant 
either population or 


changes in 


number of police. 
This force of 8,249 
police consisted of 


7,200 ‘‘eardiens de 


la paix,’* or patrol- 
men, and 1,049 su- 
perior officers of va- 
rious grades and 
There 


designations. PARISIAN OFFI 
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is, therefore, in Paris, one 
policeman for every three 
hundred and seven of pop- 
ulation, and there are two 
hundred and_ sixty-six 
policemen for every square 
mile of area. In New York 
City, with an area of three 
hundred and eight square 
miles and a population in 
1900 of 3,437,202, we 
had, on December 31, 
1901, 7,510 police. This 
force consisted of fourteen 
seventy - seven 
hundred 


inspectors, 
captains, three 
and sixty-nine sergeants, 
two hundred and sixteen 
detective -sergeants, three 
hundred and _ thirty-five 
roundsmen, twenty-one 
surgeons, fifty-six matrons, 
seventeen miscellaneous, and 6,405 patrol- 
doormen. We have, therefore, 


FATIGUE UNIFORM, 
BRUSSELS, 


men and 


in New York, one policeman for every four 
hundred and fifty-eight of population, and 
twenty-five policemen for every square mile 


of area. 

Comparing London, Paris and New York, 
we see that the proportion of police to pop- 
ulation is one to every three hundred and 


seven in Paris, one to every four hundred 
and eight in London, and one to every four 
hundred and fifty-eight in New York. 
Comparing proportions of police to areas, 
we find that in Paris there are two hundred 
and sixty-six policemen to each square 
mile; in London, twenty-three to each 
square mile, and in New York, twenty-five. 
The great area of the Metropolitan Police 
District of London as already 
explained, many rural communities, so that 
a further examination of the subject is 
necessary to understand the actual distri- 
bution of its police, as roughly indicated 
by the above comparisons. In the St. 
James district, or precinct, for instance, 
which includes many of the large shops, 
hotels, clubs, as well as Buckingham and 
St. James palaces, the area is only seven- 
tenths of a square mile, but it has a police 
force of four hundred and rinety-one, or 
at the rate of seven hundred per square 
mile. On the other hand, in the Hemp- 
stead district, a rural community, with an 
area of over seventy-nine square miles, 
there are but eight hundred and three 
police, or only about ten per square mile. 
Unfortunately, similar data are not readily 
available in New York; but it is certain 
that the proportion of police in its crowded 
districts is far less than that of the St. 


contains, 
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James districts, Whitehall, Chelsea, White- is partly due to the more extended scope 
chapel and other busy parts of London. of governmental functions in many places 


And, in London, the ‘‘Spectator’’ now calls —as in Germany, where the railroads are 


for 2,000 more poiicemen, while in Paris under government control; or in England, 
the several regiments constituting the city the telegraph and parcels-post; or in Glas- 
guard perform duties inmany public build- gow, where the street-railroads, as well 
ings and places, thereby increasing the as the telephone system, are owned and 


number of effective guard- 
ians of the peace. The 
foregoing comparison of 
the composition of the 
police forces of London, 
Paris and New York, 
shows a much larger pro- 


operated by the city. Without advoca- 
ting large official classes as arule, it may 
well be that, in the employment of more 
police and a greaier proportion of 
superior officers, they are best serving 
the real interests of the public. 

There is an important element in 
the attitude of the public toward the 
police in the older cities of Europe 
which tends to make pclice work 
more simple and efficient, and that 
is an apparent respect for, or possibly 
fear of, the constituted authorities. It 
would be an interesting study to deter- 

mine the real sources of this sentiment. 
It may be the result of many years and 
centuries of association with the more ab- 
aca solute and settled forms of government of 
MOUNTED the older cities of Europe, as compared 
SERVICE: with the sudden rise and more or less un- 
settled government 
portion of superior officers, above the of many of our new 
grade of patrolman, in London and Paris cities, where, as in 
than in New York. San Francisco, Com- 
In other words, to secure the very best mittees of Public 
results, the cities of London and Paris Safety have been 
believe it necessary to supervise, instruct, necessary to protect 
inspect and direct their patrolmen to a lives and _ property 
greater extent than we have done. It before an_ efficient 
must be admitted, however, that our police organization 
friends across the Atlantic are accustomed was possible; or, as 
to, and seem to require, more officials of in New Orleans, 
all kinds than we, according to our demo- where a criminal class f | 
cratic ideas, have thought necessary, so that held the city by the 
this increase is not confined to the police throat, and finally : 
by any means. Of course, this tendency murdered the Chief sr. PETERSBURG POLICE. 
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of Police be- 
cause he dared 
to move against 
them. It may 
result in part 
fromthe marked 
be- 


classes 


distinction 
tween 
which 
America do not 


we of 


recognize or 
claim not to 
recognize. From 
whatever the 
cause, it seems 


clear to the 


visitor abroad 
that there is dis- 
tinctly, in all 


classes, a greater 


POLICE OF THE SHAH S$ PALACE 
AT TEHERAN. 


respect for, or fear of, the law and officers 
of the law than at Of 
from any such general statement we must 
the habitual 


home. course, 


always except criminal and 


anarchist. who, as outcasts or fanatics, 
recognize no authority superior to their 
own passions and theories. 

I do not desire to be understood as inti- 
of the United States 


not a law-abiding and law-fearing people. 


mating that we are 
But we have, amid the blessings and phe- 
nomenal prosperity attending a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, both among ourselves and the mil- 
lions of those who have settled among us, 


undoubtedly developed, to some extent, a 


feeling of absolute equality between man 
and man, which, to say the least, has made 
the performance of police work somewhat 
Every one who has held 
responsible public office is familiar with 


more arduous. 
the class represented by the man who, as 
a tax-payer, holds himself superior to offi- 
Public ofti- 
cers are servants of the people; he is one 
of the people; 
theory, the public officer is his servant. 


cials and official regulations. 


hence, according to his 
This class is more numerous than may be 
supposed, and frequently becomes most in- 
dignant at the impartial enforcement of 
some police regulation. 

The most important duty of any police 
force is the control of the vagrant and crim- 
inal classes and the prevention of crimes 
avainst and property. There 
many other and important fields of useful- 
is successful in 
As a 


person are 


ness, but unless the force 
dealing with crime it is a failure. 
deterrent of crime, nothing is probably 
more effective than swift and sure punish- 
In England, a murder trial is com- 
pleted within a few weeks, or months at 
the outside, after the apprehension of the 
accused, and from the first trial there is no 
appeal to a higher court of review or ap- 
The wisdom of permitting no appeal 


ment, 


peal. 


in capital cases is a question which has 


been widely discussed, and cannot be taken 
up Whether wise and humane or 
not, it is interesting to note that the police 


here. 


records show an astonishingly small number 


of murders in London, and I believe 


PARIS MOUNTED CONS, ABULARY, 
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that the celerity with which the trials are 
conducted has much to do with the sup- 
pression of this most heinous of all crimes. 
According to the official report of the Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police, there 
were reported to the London police only 
twenty-four murders in the calendar year 
1901 and this out of a population of over 
6,000,000. Of these twenty-four cases, 
sixteen of the accused were brought before 
the courts. In six, the 
mitted Of the 
cases, one murderer escaped to Italy, 


murderers com- 


suicide, remaining two 
and 
one, a Woman, was not prosecuted, owing 
to the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and upon the advice of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 
proportion of murders per annum, less than 
four to each million of permanent popula- 
tion, and still fewer cities, if any, can show 
such 


3ut few cities can show such a small 


prompt and thorough investigation 
and prosecution. 

If, as appears to be the case, the police 
of the great European cities have been 
largely removed from the influence of local 
and petty partisan politics, they have made, 
in this respect, a great advance over us. 
They may not be wholly free from this 
abuse, but the conditions certainly seem 


THE 


OF EUROPE. 


UNITED STATES LEGATION,. 


better than in most of our American cities. 
The subject has been so frequently and 
widely discussed that a mere reference here 
is sufficient, but I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning one incident which recently came 


to my notice from an entirely authentic 
source, and which throws a flood of light 


upon the subject from 
the 
police official who pre- 
fers to do his duty, and 


the standpoint of 


who at the same time 
recognizes the fact that 
future 


official 


his promotion 


and even exist- 
ence depend upon the 
whim of a ward poli- 
tician of the commer- 
kind, A police 
New York 
of considerable 


cial 
officer of 
City, 
rank and _ intelligence, 
was asked what he 
would do if he saw an 
offense committed, and 
was about to arrest the 
offender as required by 
law, but was warned not 
to do so, under penalty rut press, BRUSSELS. 
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of disfavor, by the political sponsor of the 
offender. He replied, with the utmost 
solemnity: ‘‘That would be a very em- 
barrassing situation, sir.’ With such 
muddled ideas of duty from a superior 
officer, no further comment is needed as to 
the baneful influence of bad politics upon a 
police administration. 

While, as has been said, the first duty 
of every police force is to prevent crime, 
and control with an iron hand the vagrant 
and criminal classes, there are many other 
matters, not directly connected with the 
criminal element, which form proper and 
useful fields for police activity. In Lon- 
don, for instance, the Public Carriages 
Licensing Department is an _ important 
branch of police work, the extent and real 
value of which can be shown by quoting 
somewhat in detail the figures given in the 
annual report of that department for 1901. 

Inthat year the Department issued licenses 
to 16,540 public carriages, divided into 
the following viz., 7,454 two- 
wheeled hackney carriages, 3,719 four- 
wheeled hackney carriages, 3,746 omni- 
buses, and 1,621 tramway cars, the latter 
including the new electric street-cars re- 
It is interesting to note 


classes 


cently installed. 


that six hundred and thirty-seven vehicles 
presented for licensing, including fifteen 
tram-cars, were rejected as not being in a 
proper and safe condition for public use. 
The routine of this department includes a 
daily inspection of all public carriages, 
horses and harness by the regular police 
officers on post, and special inspections by 
the Public Carriages staff, all resulting in 
frequent peremptory orders to relieve tem- 


porarily or to destroy horses in unfit con- 


cition, repair carriages, replace — soiled 
linings and cushions, and even to repaint 
and revarnish when deemed necessary. 
More than this, the stable and premises of 
proprietors are regularly inspected. In 
1901, 11,843 such inspections were made, 
resulting also in the condemnation of sev- 
eral hundred horses and vehicles. Three 
stables were reported in an unsanitary 
condition, and the proprietors were com- 
pelled to put them in thorough order. 
Among the incidents of this service, thirty- 
seven proprietors, not drivers, were con- 
victed of cruelty to animals in permitting 
unfit horses to be used. 

Another branch of this Public Carriages 
Licensing Department examines all cand1- 
dates for hackney-drivers, stage-drivers and 
conductors. As an indication of the vol- 
ume and importance of this work, it appears 
that 32,093 
1901. Applicants are examined, not only 
as to their skill in driving, but as to their 
knowledge of the principal public build- 
ings, places of amusement, railway-stations 
and the most expeditious routes to and 

from them, and the record 
shows that many candidates 
are rejected each year. The 
police maintain a close super- 
vision over these licensees at 
all times, as appears from the 
fact that in 1901 there 
were 1,757 convictions for 
drunkenness among them, 
two hundred and _ninety- 
three for furious, wanton or 
careless driving, one hun- 
dred and two for cruelty, 
eighty-five for abuse, ob- 


such licenses were issued in 


scene or insulting language, 
one hundred and four for 
assault, one hundred and 


A DUBLIN ' : : 
thirty-six for overloading 
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stages, five for overcharge, besides 2,542 
convictions for minor offenses—such as de- 
laying on journey, wrong 
side of road, not wearing badge, causing 
et 


stopping on 


obstruction, cetera. 


Ail articles found in public carriages are 
promptly taken in the possession of the 
police. In 1901, 40,221 such articles were 
found by the police and turned into the 
lost-property branch, of which number it 


may be noted 18,164 were umbrellas, a 
significant and involuntary admission by 
Londoners as to the prevailing dampness of 
the usual London weather. 

I have referred to the work of 


partment somewhat in detail, partly because 


this de- 


it indicates how absolute is the control of 
the London police over public conveyances 
of all kinds, and necessarily over traffic in 
the public streets. It of 
police work, either wholly neglected or 
indifferently attended to People 
visiting London often wonder at the man- 
ner in which the police handle the dense 
traffic in the crowded streets, such as the 
Strand and Piccadilly, but the explanation 
is simple when the police system is once 
The work of this department 


as a branch 


is, 


here. 


understood. 
also indicates how much can be done in a 


single direction, not directly connected 
with the criminal element, in the interest 
of public comfort, order and safety. 

As an aid to intelligent police administra- 
tion, it is important that accurate and com- 
plete statistics should be kept, covering all 
phases of crime and criminals. The an- 
nual reports of nearly all police departments 


contain some data upon this subject, but 
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they are usually incomplete and meager in 
many respects. By far the best data upon 
this subject which I have found are con- 
tained in French reports. <A recent report 
upon the Administration of Criminal Law, 
by the Minister of Justice (Paris Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1902), tables, 
charts, elaborate diagrams and _ statistics, 
the of 
crime of every kind in all parts of France 


contains many 


showing comparative prevalence 
during the last twenty years, with location, 
age, sex, nationality, punishment and a 
multitude of other details which should be 
of great assistance to the police administra- 
tor, the legislator and the student of crim- 
Such a compilation for each state, 
and, for the United States, 
would us a Vast amount of informa- 
tion, and be of great value in the problem 
of dealing with crime and criminals. 
American cities, as a rule, pay larger 
salaries to their policemen than is done 
abroad. In Paris. the pay at the start is 


inology. 
if possible, 
vive 
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five francs, or one dollar, per 
a small allowance 
London, it 


day, with 
for quarters. In 
is about the same, the pay in 
both cities gradually increasing 
with length of service. In New 
York, a 
eight hundred dollars per an- 
num the first year, which in- 
creases each year until it 
reaches $1,400, or about four 
It is fair to 
note, however, that the hours 
of duty in both Paris and Lon 
don are shorter, rarely exceed 
Of 


course, cost of living may be 


patrolman receives 


dollars per day. 


ing eight hours a day. 


greater here; but, after ma- 

king all due allowance, it is 

plain that our New York patrolman is well 
paid, and should render correspondingly 
good service. The total police budget for 
London in 1901 was, in 
$8,500,000, of which $7,000,000 was for 


The 


round numbers, 


salaries of the force of 15,977 men. 
total police budget for Paris for 1894 was, 
in round numbers, $6,500,000, including 
some which 
$4,900,000 was for salaries of the force of 
8,249 men. 
New York for 1901 was $11,174,323. 42, 
not including pensions or extraordinary ex- 
$10,550,000, was for 


extraordinary expenses, of 


The total police budget of 


penses, of which 
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the City of New York, sixteen hun- 
dred and eight dollars for each man 
No municipal problem is more difficult 
and should receive more attention than that 
of the police. 


with the vagrant 


Its primary duty is to deal 


and criminal elements, 


and with such classes it must have nothing 


in common. Sut, besides this, there are 


many ways in which a police force can be 
made of the greatest value to a community. 


The people of a great city commit to their 


police the duty of 
so that each person may possess the great- 


guarding their interests 


est measure of personal freedom and safety, 
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salaries of the force of 7,510 men. In 
other words, the city of London pays five 
hundred and thirty-one dollars per annum 
Paris pays seven 
dollars, 


for each 


hundred 


policeman ; 


ninety-three and 


and 


the same rights of others. 
the 


consistent with 
We should demand 
possible service, remembering that police 
regulation, to be effective, must apply to 
all, without fear, favor or price. 


and receive best 
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HERE was one thing, : 
to the good, old days for which the 


it least, incident 


modern woman never sighs, and that is that 


definite line which marked the boundary 


between youth and old age. The woman 


who to-day is celebrated for distinctive 


charm and beauty, ripe views, disciplined 
intellect, cultivated and manifold gifts, 
would, two score years ago, have been rele- 
vated to the heavy ranks of the dowagers 


and grandmothers—foreced by the stern 


conventions of prevailing opinion to con- 


front the bitter knowledge that, just as 
she had gained a mastery of 
the rules, she was expected 
to retire from the game. 
Women, since the days 
of the Stone Age, have had 
a good deal imposed on 
Men, from that 
dominant period on, have 


them. 


kindly framed many rules 
and regulations for the de- 
then, 
estly disclaiming their own 


pendent sex; mod- 
intervention, they have as- 
them be divine 
behests; and woman, with 
her 


serted to 


tyrant-breeding pas- 
sion for self-sacrifice, 
cepted all the rulings and 
enthusiastically 
fresh limitations. 
Consequently, when the 


ac- 


adopted 


elder novelists drew a hero- 
ine, she was beautiful sev- 
enteen; and her antithesis 
and foil was the snubbed 
spinster governess, invari- 
ably described as nine-and- 
twenty, with lines of age 
and grief graven deep on 


OF FIFTY. 


WooDROw. 


LADY RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, 


The feminine novelists, never 


of deviating from the accepted 


face. 


dreaming 


her 


standard, all followed suit until 
Bronté depicted Jane Eyre, and 


trembled as with 


masculine 
Charlotte 
the 
a volcanic 


novel-reading world 


shock and awaited chaos. Jane 
Eyre, ‘‘poor, plain and insignificant,’’ was 
followed by Shirley, wherein Miss Bront 
embodied that clarion cry to women which 


will forever thrill with its passionate, per- 


sonal note: 
lives 


they 


live the 
Would 


**Could 
that women live? 


men 


MADGE KENDAL. 
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not be very weary, and when there came no 
relief to their weariness, but only re- 
proaches at 
would not their weariness ferment 
to frenzy? 
is often quoted as a pattern to her sex; 
She made 


manifestation, 
in time 


its slightest 


Solomon’s ‘virtuous woman’ 


but she was a manufacturess. 
fine linen and sold it. She was an agri- 
She bought estates and planted 
Look at your 


culturist. 
vineyards. Men of England! 
poor girls, 

many of 
them fading 
around you, 
dropping off 
in consump- 
tion or de- 
cline; or, 
what is 
worse, de- 
generating 
into sour, old 
maids, envi 
ous, back- 
bi t Dae, 
wretched, 
because life 
is a desert to 
them; or, 
whet “as 
worse, re- 
duced to 
strive by 
scarce 
est coquetry 
and debasing 
artifice 
gain that po- 
sition and 
consideration 
by marriage 
which to 
celibacy 
is denied. 
Fathers! Can you not alter these things? 
You would be proud of 
daughters, blush for them; 
and occu- 


mod- 


to 


wish to vour 


and not to 
then seek for them an interest 
patiou which shall raise them above the 
flirt, the maneuverer, the mischief-making 
tale-bearer. Keep your girls’ minds navrow 
and fettered; they will still be a plague 
and a care, sometimes a disgrace to you. 
Cultivate them, give them scope and work; 
they will be your gayest companions in 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
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health, your tenderest nurses in sickness 
your most faithful props in age.’ 

In those happy days, forty was a respect- 
able age, if viewed from the matronly stand- 
point; but, at fifty, one prepared for death. 
The had 
must smooth back her locks, perhaps un- 
threaded by gray, under a snowy cap, crush 


woman who reached that age 


her heart's aspirations under the Jugger- 
convention, adopt garments 
suitable to 
her 
rich, per- 
haps, but 
dark and un- 
becoming— 
and 
ever 


naut car of 


age— 


keep 
before 
her mind the 
fact that she 
was an old 
woman, until 
in utmost 
truth she 
was. Who 
would not be 
when all of 
her interests 
were sup- 
posed to cen- 
ter in the 
household, 
the 
needlework, 
the bi- 
ographies of 
di- 


and 


poor, 
and 


famous 

vines 
missionaries? 
Still, after 

all, one nat- 

j urally ex- 
rs claims, was 
not that bet- 
ter than the saddest of spectacles—a woman 
of age, but no dignity, who endeavors to 
conceal her gray hairs and wrinkles under 
a garish and hideous mask of youth? 
Assuredly. Infinitely better; but, on the 
other hand, why should middle life ap- 


propriate the trappings of age? Does In- 
dian summer borrow winter's ice and snow? 
And a healthy woman of fifty, with, varied 
interests, should be typical of that mellow 
season of sunshine and ripened stores which 
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lies between the tempestuous equinox and 
the long, cold winter. 

A question which might elicit consider- 
able interesting discussion is: why are the 
typical modern women twenty and even 
thirty years younger in manners, dress and 


appearance than were their grandmothers 


at the same age? One might reply very 
pertinently that, in the first place, they 
have decided not to grow old; and, be- 
lieve me, it is largely a question of will. 
Having made this decision, they seek the 
means which shall enable them to retain 
their youthful appearance. They under- 
stand that beauty and ill-health are not 
congenial companions; consequently, the 
women of to-day live much in the open air, 
loving the sun and the breeze far more 
than the easy chair and the open fire. 

James, 


Professor in speaking of Nor- 


wegian women, 
that 
were once the most 


conservative of 


says they 


fireside tabbies, oc- 
cupied exclusively 
with knitting and 
sewing, brewing 
and baking, until 
they discovered 
the delights of 
skeeing, and, be- 
hold! a transfor- 
mation! They be- 
lithe, vivid 
creatures, full of fire and audacity. 

We can hardly realize what an outdoor 
life and outdoor sports have done for our 
collection of 


MAIDEN AUNT OF FORMER 


DAYS. 
came 


until on a 
gowns worn by their feminine progenitors. 
One may well believe that oft-told tale of 
tying the staylaces to the bedpost in order 
to pull the stays in sufficiently; and even 
straight-bodied 


women we gaze 


those scant-skirted, 
if designed 


thus, 


gowns look as for maidens 


whose slender frames had been crushed in 
the embrace of the Iron Virgin 
fitting; but tennis, golf, horseback exer- 
cise, basketball and the wheel have changed 
all that. 

Years ago, Modjeska 
that no actress could properly play the part 
of Juliet until she was a grandmother. In 
other words, she would depict the 
ardor, passion and spontaneity of youth 


before a 


sadly remarked 


who 


which could 
the 
well 
for a 


pas- 


count 
world 
lost 
vreat 
sion must be 
able to view 
those emo- 
tions in per- 
spective, 
There are 
a number of 
actresses on 
the stage at 
present who, 
seen behind 
the 
lights and 
with but 
slight make-up, would look well the part 
of the lovely daughter of the Capuiets. 
To-day, the typical woman of fifty is 
possessed of ripe beauty, charm and intel- 
lect. Her exhibit the un- 
written page of lovely sixteen; and it is in- 


foot- 
Copyright, 1902, by Aimé Dupont. 
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face does not 


scribed with the sensitive, beautiful lines 


of character, thought, experience and 
sympathy, but no disfiguring wrinkles. It 
is generally conceded by wrinkle-specialists 
that this bane of womankind arises princi- 
pally from the indulgence of moods, of 
temper, discontent and worry. In a nut- 
shell, wrinkles come froma lack of self- 
control. But, should the woman approach- 
ing fifty find that, despite herself, muscles 
are sagging, and the ugly etchings of age 
are beginning to appear about her mouth 
and eyes, she has them treated scientifically. 
She also makes every effort to retain the 
beauty of that crown of glory, her hair: 
and it, too, is sci- 
entifically treated 
until it 
all its young vi- 
tality. 
There 
woman of 


recovers 


never 
Was a 
fascination who 
did not 
have 


either 
an instine- 
tive knowledge of 
the art of dress or 
make an especial 
study of it. She 


knows that much ADELINA PATTI. 
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LILLIAN NORDICA, 


lies in this outward ex- 
The charm- 


of her attraction 
pression of her individuality. 


ing woman of middle age, then, wears 
gowns fully as rich as her purse can 
buy. She is long past the restrictions of 


sixteen, and may wear exactly what suits 
her best. She may even adopt the white 
muslin, blue ribbons and rose-wreathed hat 
of the débutante, if she choose; but, and 
this ‘‘but’’ is of enormous proportions, 
the muslin gown must be elaborate. Sweet 


simplicity at fifty is absurd. A middle- 
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aged woman who has lived in the world 
is a complex creature; therefore, the white 
muslin must be lavishly adorned with lace 
or embroidery, the blue ribbons must be 
of the exact shade to suit the complexion, 
and the hat must the 
confection of an artist, vivid and French 
with all the distinction of indefinable style. 

A wide field of choice belongs to the 
middle-aged woman. She may strike vi- 
brant chords of strong color, and wear them 
audaciously, or soft, harmonious moonlit 
shades. The splendor of jewels, forbid- 
den to the débutante, is her privilege; and 
she may deck herself barbarically, and yet 
be within the canons of good taste. She 


rose-wreathed be 


may ‘‘ransack the ages, spoil the climes’’ 
for effects, for whatever makes for beauty 
of form and coloring; but these things 
be not the gods of the woman who is 
beautiful at fifty. If she has devoted all 
of her powers to the development of phys- 
ical perfection or a mastery of the art of 
dress, she may be a beautiful statue or an 
exquisite piece of bric-d-brac; but she is 
not a woman who could either fascinate or 
enchain. The woman who is really charm- 
ing has given these details their due at- 
tention—taken them as a matter of course, 
as one takes one’s breakfast—and has then 
relegated them to the background of her 
Her mind has been trained in 
the human 


thoughts. 
other lines, for her interest in 
family is greater than in her own petty 
affairs. She has loved much, suffered and 
sympathized much, and, perhaps, she has 
and clenched 

She 
says in one of 


clung with bleeding hands 
teeth to a sunny optimism. 
alized what Matthew Arnold 


has re- 


his poems :— 
‘* He only lives in this world’s life 
Who has forgot his own.” 

It is the Law and the Prophets. The 
egotist claims the earth and the fulness 
thereof, lays all men under tribute to his 
vanity, and at the end finds that his hands 
are empty. He has struggled to hold a 
shadow, and has gained neither love nor 
loyalty. And the woman of fifty, who is 
beautiful, is the woman who lives in the 
world’s life, in its finer issues and ideals, 
its hopes and dreams. She, as Mr. Mallock 
says, ‘‘is one on whom none of the finer 
flavors are lost, who responds and who 
knows what I mean as we pass naturally 























from subject to sub- 
ject; who makes me 
feel, as I talk of some 
lovely scene, that she 
too, 
love it; as I 
of 


love or sor- 


could 
speak 


row, makes 


me feel that 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO has known 
them; as I 


speak of ambition or ennui, or 
hope or remorse, or loss of char- 
acter, that all these are not mere 
names to her, but things.’’ 
To-day, the woman of fifty 
who is not a tolerated non- 
entity stands for something 


in her particular world. 
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Her ~~ 
opinions are no longer tenta- a 


formative 
had 
events, to 


the 
has 


tive or in 


period. She years j 


wherein to observe 
study persons and conditions, 
and to weigh and test the value 
of her beliefs. She is careful, 
however, not to let them 
lidify. She holds them flexible, 
ready to be extended or con- 


SsO- 


tracted; but they are definite. 
‘They say’? is a phrase which 
has no particular weight for 
her. Her ‘‘Jsay’’ 
is assured and per- 
fectly satisfactory 
to herself, al- 
though never im- 
posed on others. 
The 
woman of 


charming 
middle 
life is very toler- 
ant,and very chary 
of 
ment. 


passing judg- 
In fact, she 
has a greater hor- 





ror of intolerance 
than the devil of 
holy water. Why 
should the rose 
cavil at the cat- 
nip? The world 
is wide, and it 
MRS. CORNWALLIS west. WOUId be ex- 





CORA URQUHART POTTER. 

tremely monotonous if this earth were one 

Neither delightful 
That isa form of egotism 


vast garden. is the 
woman sensitive. 
which may be excused in sweet eighteen, 
but is impossible at fifty. She has learned, 
humility, life’s most 


She 


with 
difficult 
also been courageous enough to cultivate 
the ‘‘art 
all the dishes at the banquet of existence 
Without it, the 
vegetarian 


patience and 


lesson—self-control. has 


of forgetting,’* and she seasons 


with her sense of humor. 
flat 


feast would be as as a 


dinner. 


In a word, she has not been afraid to 


live. This phrase is usually applied ob- 


noxiously. To say that a man or woman 
looks as if he or she ‘thad lived’? may 
commonly be taken to mean that for lib- 
erty they have read license; that their 
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shall be 


as ‘‘grapes of thorn and tigs of thistle. 


oy 


‘*Shakespeare’s daughters’? expressed their case very 
succinctly many years ago :— 


‘‘No perfect artist is developed here, 
Of an imperfect woman.” 


But the disciplined, attractive woman of mature 
life regards men as her friends and companions, and 
she has retained the lasting friendship of those who 
may once have cared for her. 


She has not been afraid of love. 


She has not shut 


that ‘‘vision and splendor’’ out of her life; and she 


has given her affection in no 
Looking back, she can say: 


half-hearted way. 


‘*‘T loved thee to the 


height, the depth, the breadth, my soul can reach.*’ 


SARAH BERNHARDT. 


imaginations cannot rise 
above the material plane. 
The woman, or, in fact, 
the human being, who 
lives on all the planes of 
consciousness is rare, and, 
in consequence, we are 
confronted by two pre- 
dominating types: the 
woman who is classed as 
a butterfly, and she who 
has thrown all the forces 
of her nature into intel- 
lectual pursuits, and who 


COMTESSE DE 


has neglected and ignored the one splendid, 
glorious gift of God—her femininity. 
There are very few men who live entirely 
They 
are sufficiently primitive and sensible to 
realize that their intellect is stimulated, en- 
livened and inspired by the society of wom- 
there thousands of 
who, by an abnormal and one-sided eleva- 


without feminine companionship. 


en: but are women, 
tion to what they are pleased to call cultures 
or ‘‘my work,”’ 
selves of what would be an equally stimula- 


voluntarily deprive them- 


ting companionship, to, at last, find them 
selves in middle life with an encyclopedic 
mass of information and an atrophied heart. 
And all their hardly acquired knowledge 


MARTEL (** 


If, for her, love has meant 
unhappiness, then she has 
suffered, and yet through 
her suffering came to realize 
that love is a paradox. It 
is all of life, and yet not 
all; so, with the whole 
strength of her will, she has 
thrown herself into wider 
issues than her heart's 
boundary, and learned: — 


‘For love, to clasp eternal 
beauty close. 
For glory, to be lord of 
self; for pleasure, 
To live beyond the gods ; 
for countless wealth, 
To lay up lasting treas- 


ure,” 

To-day the most influ- 
ential factors in social life 
are the women of fifty and 
over. They are not always 
the leaders of the great 
world who are most in evi- 
dence: but it is their feats which count. 
They give the cachet, the final fillip, to 


G¥P."") 


any entertainment. 
For a woman to be areal power In the 
social world requires a more comprehensive 


range of gifts than in almost any other 


field. She must be a tactician, a diplo- 
mat, a quick judge of human nature, a fault- 
less organizer—**Madame la Resource’? at 
every point. 

The man 
not worth looking at 
worth talking to before, 
standing for sincerity in regard to his first 
clause, although he was right, in the main, 
Many young women desire 


woman was 
nor 


who said that a 
after thirty, 
would have no 


on his second. 
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to make social his- 
tory for themselves 
by being consid- 
ered brilliant con 

versationalists, but 
the woman of riper 
years is able to ex- 
ert a far more sub 

She 
understands that 
the true art of con- 
the 

ability to draw ou 

the best in a The light 
of her sympathy is so clear and perfect that 
all the dull facets of their wit reflect it. 

In her presence, the diflident and _ re- 
served become confident, and, unerringly, 
she draws to the surface the submerged 
tenth of their deepest, most sincere thought. 
The woman of fifty has recognized what 
is at once life’s kindest and most cruel dic- 
tum—what Elizabeth Cady Stanton calls 
‘the solitude of self’’—and has accepted 
its stern mandate: ‘‘Efface your illnesses, 
your tears, your moods and your tempers. 
These would limit your power. These are 
the little foxes which gnaw the branches of 
your empire.’ She who would thoroughly 
poll her kingdoms must con well that ter- 
rible noblesse oblige—for the world’s sake, 


tle attraction. 


ELIZABETH STEWART 


PHELPS versation is 


man or woman. 


not mine. 
At the present time, 
woman of fifty, at the very zenith of her 


the professional 


powers, is stretching out eager hands to 
the future. 
but looks well after her talents, that they 
may be burnished and polished and taking 
She brings to her 


She does not sit down and rust, 


on an ever-new luster. 


work a ripened knowledge of life and of 


the emotions and passions upon the char- 


acter which could 


only have been 
gained after years 
of observation and 
close study of men 
and women, 

She had 


time enough to 


has 


have, in 
mastered 
nique, to handle 
the tools of her 
crafts with 


a sense, 
tech- 


such 
GIRL OF SIXTEEN—FIFTY 


YEARS AGO. complete 2ase that 


LAN 
she is, in a unconscious of 
them. 

She should have ‘‘found herself ;’’ and, if 
that is true in art, it is a thousand times truer 
in life. She has had time to smooth down 
all the rough edges, to soften the glaring 
high-lights and to touch up the low tones. 

What an opportunity! What a task for 
liberate, or 


measure, 


a woman of imagination to 
rather evolve her potentialities—to trans- 
form the ordinary into the ideal! 

There are those who take exception to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ dictum: ‘‘It is a 
woman's business to please.’’ If they in- 
vestigate that simple assertion, they might 
find that it 
tions than they at first deemed. 


more cogent 
No merely 


sugges- 


contains 


beautiful woman can long enchain. Beauty 
has ever been but one factor in the equip- 
of the this earth. Who 


Madame de Staél might have been 


ment sirens of 
knows! 
considered almost as lovely as Julie Ré- 
camier if she had possessed the same ad- 
mirable instinct for keeping her mouth shut, 
and the same genius for adroit flattery. 
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But the last and crowning charm of the 
ideal woman of fifty is repose. She does 
fuss nor bustle. She has sown for 
many years; now it is time for her to begin 
her 


not 


evather 


she is 


to reap some of harvests, to 
up ‘ther fruits and tears.’’ And 
content, because, as Mr. Howells expresses 
it in one of his most charming stories, she 
‘has glympsed, in certain luminous mo- 
ments, an infinite compassion, encompassing 
our whole being like a sea, where every 
trouble of our sins and sorrows must cease 
at last, like a circle in the water.”’ 

But in all this cleverness of the best to 
which she can Indian 


attain, Summer's 


Lady shows her 
supreme cleverness 
and 
human 
allowing a few early 
faults to 
native, rank 
uriance, unpruned, 
and 


knowledge of 
nature by 
erow in 
lux- 
untrained un- 
cultivated; but re- 
maining just plain, 
carelessly-growing, 
wild faults, rooted 
where Naturesowed 
the seed. 

It was Coventry 
Patmore, I think, 
who informed 
that his love 
‘“*not an angel in 
one or two small 
things.’’ The 
formation is unnec- 
essary. If she had 
been, he would not have 
man ever loved an angel. 
ally call women by that high-flown title, but 
it is merely a term of affection, a figure of 
On the other hand, it was the 
masculine angelic host ‘‘saw the 
daughters of man, that they were fair.”’ 

It is not her disagreeable traits that the 





us 
was 


in- 


MARY E, 


loved her. No 


They occasion- 


speech. 
who 


gracious woman of fifty will allow to grow 
and flourish. No, indeed; she fully realizes 
that few things are forgiven to maturity. 
3ut the forgivable, lovable faults are sweet, 
little Why the 
virtues and crowd them 
better to 


weeds enough. should 
become arrogant 
Really, it is 


the stubborn soil the self-con- 


out? sometimes 


wrest from 
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scious, virtues, and give the 
poor, snubbed little faults room to breathe. 

A woman might be admirable who ex- 
hibited virtues in her well-ordered 
flower-garden; but would be 
lovable unless she gave space to some of 
the homely, old-fashioned herbs of wilful- 


overgrown 


only 


she never 


ness, impulse, heedlessness, extravagance, 
and some of their kindred, who certainly 
add savor to the 
the lily and rose. 

Her continued pleasing would prove in- 
finitely cloying, if she did not occasionally 


monotonous sweetness of 


displease. There are few objects to whom 
a man becomes so indifferent as the woman 
her 
neck to please him. 

The patient, 
long-suffering Gris- 
elda eX- 
actly what she mer- 
ited. 
circle, and a wom- 
an 


who breaks 


received 


Justice is a 
unjust 
to herself, as the 
abnormally self- 
sacrificing person 
is, can not possibly 


who is 


expect any one else 
to mete her justice. 

A door-mat is an 
excellent object 
whereupon to wipe 
one’s feet. There 
is, however, no in- 
stance yet on rec- 
ord of its having 
been inclosed in 
glass and treasured 


WILKINS FREEMAN 


above all other household gods, after the 
custom in vogue for preserving the merely 
beautiful Eastern rugs. 

One may meet quantities of finished, 
polished women, who speak in such care 
fully modulated voices that one feels in- 
stinctively that they shrieked nasally in 
youth, whose discussion of the topics of 
the careful currently 
conventional thought, and whose handsome 


hour is a echo of 


gowns do not express their individuality. 


and therefore mean nothing at all. 

To substitute Art for Nature is no 
provement, in a woman at least, but 
who fails to use both as her handmaidens is 


im- 


she 


lacking in discernment. 
34 
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IN DEEP WATER. 


Le coeur humain est un abime qui trompe tous les 


|" 


by Governor 


calculs.’’ 


is to be presumed that Colonel de Cas- 
imir met friends at the reception given 
fapp in the great rooms of 
the Rathhaus. For there were many Poles 
present and not a few officers of other na- 
tionalities. 

The army, indeed, that set forth to con- 
tussia was not a French-speaking 
army. Less than half of the regiments 
were of that nationality, while Italians, 
Bavarians, Saxons, Wiirtembergers, West- 
phalians, Prussians, Swiss and Portuguese 
went gaily forward on the great venture. 
There soldiers from the numerous 
petty states of the’: German Confederation 
acknowledged Napoleon as their 
for the good reason that they 


quer 


o 


were 


which 
protector, 
could not protect themselves against him. 
Finally, there were those Poles who had 
fought in Spain for Napoleon, hoping that 
in return he would some day set the ancient 
kingdom upon its feet among the nations. 
Already the whisperers pointed at Davoust 
as the future king of the new Poland. 

Many present at the farewell reception 
of the Governor carried a sword, though 
they were the merest civilians, plotting, 
counterplotting and whispering a hundred 
rumors. Perhaps Rapp himself, speaking 
bluff French with a German accent, was as 
honest as any man in the room, although 
he lacked the polish of the Parisian and 
had not the subtlety of the Pole. Rapp was 
not a shining light in these brilliant circles. 
He was a Governor, not for Peace, but for 
War. His day was yet to come. 

Such men as de Casimir shrugged their 
supple shoulders at his simple talk. They 
spoke of him half contemptuously as of 
one who had had a thousand chances and 
had He was not even 
Copyright, 1903, 


never - taken them. 


AND 
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some with deeds as well undone.”’ 








rich, and he had handled great sums of 
money. 1 general, and he 
had slept in the Emperor’s tent; had had 
access to him in every humor. He might 
do the same, again in the coming campaign. 
He was worth cultivating. De Casimir and 
his like were full of smiles, which in no wise 
deceived the shrewd Alsatian. 

Mathilde Sebastian was among the ladies 
to whom these brilliant warriors paid their 
Perhaps de Casimir 


He was only ¢ 


uncouth compliments. 
was aware that her measuring eyes followed 
him wherever he He knew, at all 
events, that he could hold his own amid 
these adventurers—many of whom had risen 
from the ranks; while others, from remote 
northern states, had birth but no manners 
at all. He was easy and gay, carrying 
lightly that subtle air of distinction which 
is given to many Poles. 

‘Here to-day, mademoiselle, and gone 
to-morrow,’’ he said. ‘‘All these eager 
soldiers. And who can tell which of 
may return?’’ 

If he had expected Mathilde to flinch at 
this reminder of his calling he was disap- 
pointed. Her eyes were hard and bright. 
She had had so few chances of moving 
amidst this splendor, of seeing close at 
hand the greatness which Napoleon shed 
She was 


went. 


us 


around him as the sun its rays. 
carried away by the spirit of the age. Any- 
thing was better, she felt, than obscurity. 
‘*And who can tell,’’ whispered de Casi- 
mir, with a careless and confident laugh, 
‘‘which of us shall come back rich and 
great?’’ 

Which brought the glance from her 
dark eyes for which his own lay waiting. 
She was certainly beautiful, and wore the 
difficult dress of that day with assurance 
and grace. She possessed something which 
the German ladies about her lacked: some- 
thing which many suddenly lack when a 
Frenchwoman is near. 

His manner, which was half respectful, 
by H. S. Scott. 35 
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half triumphant, betrayed an understand- 
ing to which he did not refer in words. 
She had bestowed some favor upon him, had 
He hoped for 


acceded to some request. 


He had éverstepped some barrier. 


more. 
She, who should have measured the 
tance, had allowed him to come too close. 
there 


dis- 
The barriers of Love are one-sided: 
is no climbing back. 

‘*A hundred envious eyes are watching 
me,’ he said, in an undertone, as he passed 
on. ‘‘I dare not stay longer. I am on 
duty to-night.”’ 

She bowed and watched him go. She 
it would seem, that fallen 


She had done nothing, had per- 


was, aware of 
barrier. 
mitted nothing from weakness. 
no weakness at all, perhaps, in Mathilde 
She had the quiet manner of a 


There was 


Sebastian. 
skilled card-player, with folded cards laid 
face-down upon the table, who knows what is 
in her hand and is waiting for the foe to lead. 

De Casimir did not see her again. In 
such a throng, it would have been difficult 
to find her, had he so desired. But, as 
he had told her, he was on duty to-night. 
There were to be a hundred arrests before 
dawn. Many who were laughing and talk- 
ing with the French officers to-night were 
already in the grasp of Napoleon’s secret 
police, and would drive straight from the 
door of the Rathhaus to the town prison 
or to the old Watch-house in the Port- 
chaisengasse. Others, moving through the 
great rooms with a high head, were al- 
ready condemned out of their own bureaus 
and escritoires now being rifled by the 
Emperor's spies. 

The Emperor had given the order, before 
quitting Dantzig to take command of the 
maddest and greatest enterprise conceived 
by the mind of man. There was nothing 
above the reach of his mind, it seemed, 
and nothing too low for him to bend down 
and touch. Every detail had been con- 
sidered by himself. He was like a man 
who, having an open wound on his back, 
attends to it hurriedly before showing an 
undaunted face to the enemy. 

His inexorable finger had come down on 
the name of Antoine Sebastian figuring on 
all the secret reports—first in many. 

‘*Who is this man?’’ he asked, and none 
could answer. 

He had gone to the frontier without 
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awaiting the solution to the question. Such 
was his method now. He had so much 
to do that he could but skim the surface 
of his task. For the human mind, though 
it be colossal, can only work within certain 
limits. The greatest in the world 
can only move his 
Those beyond the inner circle catch a word 
here or there, and imagination supplies the 
rest or improves upon it. But those in the 
farthest gallery hear nothing, and see a 
little man gesticulating. 

De Casimir was not entrusted with 
execution of the Emperor’s orders. 


orator 


immediate hearers, 


the 
He 
had nothing to do with the secret police. 
As a member of General Rapp’s staff, resi- 
dent in Dantzig since the city’s occupation 
by the French, he had been called upon 
to make exhaustive reports upon the feeling 
of the burghers. There were many doubt- 
ful cases. De Casimir did not pretend to 
be better than his fellows. To some he 
had sold the benefit of the doubt. 
had paid willingly enough for their warning. 
Others had put off the payment; for there 
were many Jews, then as now, in Dantzig: 
slow payers requiring something stronger 
than a threat to make them disburse. 

De Casimir therefore quitted the Rath- 
haus, among the first to go, and walked 
through the busy streets to his rooms in the 
Langemarkt, where he not only lived but 
had a small office to which orderlies and 
aides-de-camp came by day and night. 
Two sentries kept guard on the pavement. 
Since the spring, this office had been one 
of the busiest military posts in Dantzig. 
Its doors were open at all hours, and, in 
truth, many of de Casimir’s assistants 
preferred to transact their business in the 
dark. 

There might be some recalcitrant debtor 
driven by stress of circumstance to clear 
his conscience to-night. It would be as 
well, de Casimir thought, to be at one’s 
post. Nor was he mistaken. Though it 
was only ten o’clock, two men were await- 
ing his return, and, their business des- 
patched, de Casimir deemed it wise to send 
away his assistants. Immediately after 
they had gone, a woman came. She was 
half distracted with fear, and the tears 
ran down her pallid cheeks. But she dried 
them, at the mention of de Casimir’s price, 
and fell to abusing him. 


Some 
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‘‘Tf your husband is innocent, there is all 
the more reason why he should be grateful 
to me for warning him,’’ he said, with a 
And, at last, the lady paid and 
went away. 

The town clocks had struck eleven be- 
fore another footstep on the pavement made 
de Casimir raise his head. He did not ac- 
tually expect any one, but a certain surrep- 
titiousness in the approach of this visitor, 
and the low knock on the door, made him 
suspect that this was grist for his mill. 

He opened the door, and, seeing that it 
was a woman, stepped back. When she 
had entered, he closed the door; while she 
stood watching, him, in the dark passage, 
beneath the shadow of her hood. Knowing 
the value of such small details, he locked 
the door rather ostentatiously and dropped 
the key into his pocket. 

‘‘And now, madame,’’ he said, reassur- 


smile. 


ingly, as he followed his visitor into the 
room where a shaded lamp lighted his wri- 


ting table. She threw back her hood, and it 
was Mathilde. The surprise on de Casimir’s 
face was genuine enough. Romance could 
not have brought about this visit, nor Love 
be its motive. 
‘*Something has happened,’’ 
looking at her, doubtfully. 
‘‘Where is my father?’’ 
‘‘Unless there has been some mistake,’’ 
he answered, glibly, ‘‘ he is at home, in bed.’’ 
She smiled contemptuously into his in- 


said, 


he 


was the reply. 


nocent face. 

‘*There has been a mistake,”’ 
‘‘They came to arrest him to-night.’’ 

De Casimir made a gesture of anger, and 
seemed to be mentally assigning a punish- 
ment to some blunderer. 

‘*And?’’ he asked, without looking at her. 

‘*And he escaped.’’ 

‘For the moment?’’ 

‘*No—he has left Dantzig.’’ 

Something in her voice—the cold note 


she said. 


of warning—made him glance uneasily at 
her. 
and yet she was womanly enough to fear 
deception and to resent her own feers, vis- 
iting her anger on any who arousedthem. In 
the flash of an eye, he understood her and 
forestalled the words that were upon her lips. 

‘‘And I promised that he should come 
to no harm—I know that,’’ he said, 
quickly. ‘‘At first I thought that it must 


This was not a woman to be deceived, 


have been a blunder, but on reflection I am 
sure that it is not. It is the Emperor. 
He must have given the order for the arrest, 
my back. That is his 
He deceives those 
list of 

your 


himself, behind 
way. He trusts no one. 
to him. I made out the 
those to be arrested to-night, and 
father’s name was not on it. Do you be- 
lieve me? Mademoiselle—do you believe 


nearest 


me?’’ 

It was only natural in such a man to 
look for disbelief. The breathed 
was infected by suspicion. 
was too small for the great man whom he 
served. Mathilde made no answer. 

‘*You came here to accuse me of having 
deceived you,’’ he said, rather anxiously. 
“Is that it?’’ 

She nodded, without meeting his eyes. 
It was not the truth. She had come to 
hear his defense, hoping against hope that 
she might be able to believe him. 

‘*Mathilde,’’ he asked, slowly, ‘‘do you 
believe me?”’ 

He came a step nearer, looking down at 
her averted face, which was oddly white. 
Then suddenly she turned, without a sound, 
without lifting her eyes—and was in his 
arms. It seemed that she had done it 
against her will, and it took him by sur- 
prise. He had thought that she was trying 
to attract his love because she believed in 
his capability to make his fortune like so 
many France: that she was 
only playing a woman’s subtle game. And, 
after all, like the rest—a little 
cleverer, a little colder, but like the rest. 
While his arms were still round her, his 
quick mind leapt forward the 
future, wondering to what end this would 
lead them. For a moment he _ was 
taken aback. He was over the last of 
those barriers which from 
the outside and unclimbable from within. 
She had thrust into his hands a power 
greater than for the moment he knew how 
to wield. It was characteristic of him to 
think first whither it would lead him, and 
next how he could turn it to good account. 

Some instinct told him that this was a 
different love to any that he had met be- 
fore. The same instinct made him under- 
stand that it was crying aloud to be con- 
vinced; and, oddly enough, he had told 
her the truth. 


air he 
No deception 


soldiers of 


she was 


toward 


were so easy 
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‘*See,’’ he said, ‘‘here is a copy of the 
list, and your father’s name is not on it. 
See, here is Napoleon’s letter, expressing 
satisfaction with my work here and in 
Konigsberg, where I have been served by 
an agent of my own choosing. Many have 
climbed to a throne with less than that 
letter for their first step. ‘‘See He 
opened another drawer. It was full of money. 

‘*See, again!’’ he said, with a low 
laugh; and from an iron chest he took two 
or three bags which fell upon the table 
with the discreet, unmistakable chink of 
‘*That is the Emperor’s. He trusts 
These bags aremine. They 
to France before I fol- 
What I have told 


gold. 
me, you see. 
are to be sent back 
low the army to Russia. 
you is true, you see.”’ 
It was an odd way of wooing, but this 
man rarely made a mistake. There are 


many women who, like Mathilde Sebastian, 
are readier to love success than console 
failure. 

‘*See,’’ he said, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, opening another drawer in his wri- 


‘*Before I went away I had 


ory 


ting-table. 
intended to ask you to remember me—— 

As he spoke he drew a jewel-case from 
under some papers and slowly opened it. 
He had others like it, in the drawer, for 
emergencies. 

‘*But I never hoped,’’ he went on, ‘‘to 
have an opportunity of seeing you thus 
alone——to ask you never to forget me. 
You permit me?’’ 

He clasped the diamonds round her 
throat, and they glittered on the poor, 
cheap dress which was the best she had. 
She looked down at them with a catching 
breath, and for an instant the glitter was 
reflected in her eyes. 

She had come asking for reassurance, 
and he gave her diamonds; which is an 
old tale, told over and over again. For 
in human love we have to accept, not what 
we want, but what is given to us. 

‘*No one in Dantzig, ’’ he said, ‘‘is so glad 
to hear that your father has escaped as I 
am,°” 

And, with the glitter still lurking in her 
dark-gray eyes, she believed him. He 
drew her cloak round her and gently 
brought her hood over her hair. 

‘‘T must take you home,’’ he said, ten- 
derly, ‘“‘without delay. And, as we go 
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through the streets, you must tell me how 
it happened and how you were able to come 
to me.’’ 

‘*Désirée was not asleep,’’ she answered. 
‘*She was waiting for me to return, and 
told me at once. Then she went to bed, 
and I waited until she was asleep. It was 
she who did it.’’ 

De Casimir, who was locking the drawers 
of his writing-table, glanced up sharply. 

‘‘Ah! But not alone?’’ 

‘*No—not alone. I will tell you as we 
go through the streets.’’ 


XI. 


THE WAVE MOVES ON. 


‘‘La méme fermeté qui sert a résister a l'amour 
sert aussi a le rendre violent et durable." 


It is only in War that the unexpected 
admittedly happens. In Love and other 
domestic calamities there is always a rela- 
tive who knew it all the time. 

The news that Napoleon was in Vilna, 
hastily evacuated by the Russians in full 
retreat, came as a surprise, and not to all 
as a pleasant one, in Dantzig. 

It was Papa Barlasch who brought the 
tidings to the Frauengasse one hot after- 
noon in July. He returned before his usual 
hour and sent Lisa up-stairs with the mes- 
sage, given in dumb show and interpreted 
by her into matter-of-fact German, that 
he must see the young ladies without delay. 
Far back in the great days of the mon- 
archy, Papa Barlasch must have been a 
little child in a peasant’s hut on those Cotes 
du Nord where they breed a race of 
Frenchmen startlingly similar to the hered- 
itary foe across the Channel—where to 
this day the men kick off their sabots at the 
door, holding that an honest laborer has no 
business under a roof except in stocking- 
feet and shirt-sleeves. 

Barlasch had never yet been up-stairs in 
the Sebastian’s house, and deemed it only 
respectful to the ladies to take off his boots 
on the mat and prowl to the kitchen in 
coarse blue woolen stockings, carefully 
darned by himself under the scornful, im- 
mediate eye of Lisa. 

He was in the kitchen when Mathilde 
and Désirée, in obedience to his command, 
came down-stairs. The floor in one corner 
of the room was littered with his baggage, 
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for he never used the table. ‘‘He takes 
up no more room than a cat,’’ Lisa once 
said of him. ‘‘I never fall over him.’’ 
‘‘She leaves her greasy plates here and 
there,’’ explained Barlasch in return. ‘*One 
must think of oneself and one’s uniform.’’ 
He was in his stocking-feet with unbut- 
toned tunic when the two girls came to him. 
‘‘Ai, ai, ai,’’ he said, imitating with 
his two hands the galloping of a horse. 
‘*The Russians,’’ he explained, confiden- 
tially. 
‘Has there been a battle?’’ asked Désirée. 
And Barlasch answered ‘‘Pooh!’’ not 
without contempt for the female under- 


standing. 
‘*Then what is it?’’ she inquired. ‘* You 
must remember we are not soldiers—we 


do not understand those maneuvers—‘ai, 
ai,’ like that.”’ 

And she copied his gesture beneath his 
scowling contempt. 

‘It is Vilna,’’ he said. ‘‘That is what 
it is. Then it will be Smolensk, and then 
Moscow. Ah, ah! That little man!’’ 

He turned and took up his haversack. 

‘‘And I—I have my route. It is good- 
by to the Frauengasse. We have been 
friends. I told you we should be. It is 
good-by to these ladies—and to that Lisa. 
Look at her!’’ 

He pointed, with his curved and derisive 
finger, into Lisa’s eyes. And, in truth, the 
tears were there. Lisa was in heart and 
person that which is comprehensively cailed 
motherly. She saw, perhaps, some pathos 
in the sight of 
by travel, bent with hardship and many 
wounds, past his work—shouldering his 
haversack and trudging off to the war. 

‘The wave moves on,’’ he said, making 
sound illustrating that 
watery progress. ‘‘And Dantzig will soon 
You will be left in peace— 
but we go on to’’—he paused, and shrugged 
his shoulders, while attending to a strap 
—‘‘India or the devil,’’ he concluded. 

‘Colonel Casimir has gone,’* he added, 
in what he took to be an aside to Mathilde, 
which made her wonder for a moment. 
*‘T saw him depart with his staff soon after 
daybreak. And the Emperor has forgotten 
Dantzig. It is safe enough for the patron 
now. You can write him a letter to tell him 


so.' Tell him that I said it was safe for 


this rugged man—worn 


a gesture and a 


be forgotten. 
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him to return quietly here and live in the 
Frauengasse—lI, Barlasch.’’ 

He was ready now, and, buttoning his 
tunic, he fixed the straps across his chest, 
looking from one to the other of the three 
women watching him, not without some 
appreciation of an audience. Then he 
turned to Désirée, who had always been 
his friend, with whom he now considered 
that he had the soldier’s bond of a peril 
passed through together. 

‘The Emperor has forgotten Dantzig,’’ 
he repeated, ‘‘and those against whom he 
had a grudge. But he has also forgotten 
those who are in prison. It is not good to 
be forgotten in prison. Tell the patron 
that—to put it in his pipe and smoke it. 
Some day he may remember an old soldier. 
Ah, one thinks of oneself.’ 

And, beneath his bushy brows, he looked 
at her with a gleam of cunning. He went 
to the door, and, turning there, pointed 
the finger of scorn at stout and fearful Lisa. 
He gave a short laugh, of a low-born con- 
tempt, and departed without further parley. 
On the doorstep he paused to put on his 
boots and button stooping 
clumsily with a groan beneath his burden 
of haversack and kit. 
time to go up-stairs to her bedroom, ran 
after him as he descended the steps. She 
had her purse in her hand, and she quickly 


his gaiters, 


Désirée, who had had 


and breathlessly thrust it into his. 

“If you take it,’* she said, ‘‘I shall know 
that we are friends.’’ 

Ife took it, ungraciously enough. It was 
a silken thing, with two small rings to keep 
the money in place, and he looked at it 
with a grimace, weighing it in his hand. 
It was light enough. 

‘*Money,’’ he said. ‘‘No, thank 
To get drink with and be degraded and 
Not for me, madame. No, 
one’s career.”’ 


you. 


sent to prison. 
thank you. One thinks of 

And, with a gruff laugh of worldly wis- 
dom, he continued his way down the worn 
steps, never looking back at her as she 
stood in the sunlight watching him, with 
the purse in her hand. 

So in his old age Papa Barlasch was 
borne forward to the war on that human 
tide which flooded all Lithuania and never 
ebbed again, but sank into the barren 
ground, and was no more seen. 

As the slow autumn approached, it 
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became apparent that Dantzig no longer in- 
terested the watchers. Vilna became the 
base of operation. Smolensk fell, and, most 
wonderful of all, the Russians were retiring 

Dantzig was no longer on the 
for a time it was of the world 


on Moscow. 
route, and 

forgotten, while, as Barlasch had predicted, 
free men continued at liberty, though their 
while innocent 


evil savor, 


names had an 
persons in prison were left to rot there. 


Désirée continued to receive letters from 
her husband, full of Love and War. For 
a long time, he lingered at Kénigsberg, 
hoping every day to be sent forward. Then 
he followed Murat across the Niemen, and 
wrote of weary journeys over the rolling 
plains of Lithuania. 

Toward the end of July, he mentioned 
curtly the arrival of de Casimir at head- 
quarters. 

‘With 
Charles, 
don’t believe you love me as I love you. 
At all events, you do not seem to tell me 
that you do so often as I want to tell you. 
Tell me what you do and think every mo- 
*» And so on. 


him came a courier,’’ wrote 


‘‘bringing your dear letter. I 


ment of the day. 
Charles seemed to write as easily as he 
talked, and had no difficulty in setting 
forth his feelings. ‘*The courier is in 
the saddle,*’ he concluded. ‘*De Casimir 
tells me that I must finish. Write and tell 

How is Mathilde? And 
Is he in good health? How 
Does he still 


me everything. 
your father? 
does he pass his day? gO 
out in the evening to his café?"’ 

This seemed to be an afterthought, sug- 
gested, perhaps, by conversation passing in 
the room in which he sat. 

The other exile, writing from Stockholm, 
was briefer in his communications. 

‘I am well,’’ wrote Antoine Sebastian, 
‘‘and hope to arrive soon after you receive 
this. Felix Meyer, the notary, has instruc- 
tions to furnish you with money for house- 
hold 

It would appear that Sebastian possessed 
kept 


expenses. 
other friends in Dantzig who had 
him advised of all that passed in the city. 

For neither Mathilde or Désirée had 
obeyed Barlasch’s blunt order to write to 
their father. They did not know whither 
he had fled, 
any communication giving an address or a 
It would 


neither had they received 


hint as to his future movements. 
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appear that the same direct and laconic 
mind which had carried out his escape 
deemed it wiser that left behind 
be in no position to furnish infor- 


those 
should 
mation. 

In fairness to Barlasch, Désir¢ée had made 
little of that soldier’s part in Sebastian’s 
evasion, and Mathilde displayed a small 
interest in such details. She rather fast- 
ened, however, upon the assistance rendered 
by Louis d’ Arragon. 

‘*Why did he do it?’’ she asked. 

**Oh, asked him,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘*And why did you ask him?’’ 

‘*Who else was there to ask?’’ returned 
indeed unanswerable. 


because I 


Désirée, which was 

Perhaps the question 
gested to her by de Casimir, who, on learn- 
ing that Louis d’Arragon had helped her 
father to slip through the Emperor's 
fingers, had asked the same in his own 
characteristic way. 

‘*What could he hope to gain by doing 
it??? he had inquired, as he walked by 
Mathilde’s side along the Pfaffengasse. 
And he made other interrogations, re- 
specting d’Arragon, which Mathilde was 
not more able to satisfy as he accompanied 
her to the Frauengasse. 

Since that time, the dancing-lessons had 
been resumed, to the music of a hired fid- 
dler, and Désirée had once more taken up 
her household task of. making both ends 
meet. She approached the difficulties as 
impetuously as ever and danced the stout 
pupils round the room with undiminished 


had been sug- 


energy. 
‘*It seems no good at all, your being 
married,’’ said one of these, breathlessly, 
while Désirée laughingly attended to her 
disheveled hair. 
‘*Why not?’’ 
3ecause you still make your own dresses 
and teach dancing,’’ replied the pupil, 
with a quick sigh at the thought of some 
smart bursch in the Prussian contingent. 
‘Ah, but Charles will 
and I shall bow to you in a silk dress from 


return a colonel, 


a chaise and pair—come, left foot first. 
You are not so tired as you think you are.”’ 

For those that are time flies 
quickly enough. And there is nothing 
more absorbing than keeping the 
from the door, else assuredly the hungry 


busy, 


wolf 
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hundreds would find time to arise and rend 
the overfed few. 

August succeeded a hot July and brought 
letter. Sebastian 


-returned to 


with it Sebastian’s curt 


—that shadowy father his 
home a few hours later. 


for a heavier step followed his into the 


passage ; 


Ile was not alone, 


and Désirée, always quick to hear 


and and act. coming to the head of 


the stairs, perceived her father looking up 
his companion 


see 


ward toward her, while 


clothes turned to lay 


had 


in rough sailor's 


the his 


valise he carried on 


aside 
shoulder. 
Mathilde was close behind Désirée, and 


Sebastian kissed his daughters with that 


cold repression of manner which always 


suggested a strenuous past in which the 


emotions had been relinquished forever as 
an indulgence unfit for a stern and hard- 
bitten age. 

‘Il took him and now return 
said the sailor, 
Désirée had all the 
Louis, but Mathilde 


the sound of the neat-clipping French, in 


away, 


him,”’ coming forward. 


while known it was 
gave a little start at 
the mouth of an educated Frenchman, so 
rarely heard in Dantzig—so rarely heard in 
France at that time. 

answered Sebastian, 


all broad 

Yes, that is true,’” 
turning to him with a sudden change of 
There was something in 
and attitude which his had never 
before, although had often 
evoked something approaching it. It seemed 
that, of all the people with 
they had seen their father hold 
intercourse, Louis d’*Arragon the 
only man who stood upon equality with 


manner. voice 
hearers 
noted Charles 
to indicate 
whom 
was 


him. 

‘*That is 
yourself,’’ he said, 
ever, so great an importance to personal 


risk to 
how- 


true—and at 
not assigning, 


great 


danger as men do in these careful days. 
As he spoke, he took Louis by the arm, 
and, by a gesture, invited him to precede 
him up-stairs with a suggestion of camarad- 
erie somewhat startling in one usually so 
cold and formal as Antoine Sebastian, the 
dancing-master of the Frauengasse. 

*‘T was writing to Charles,’’ said Désirée 
to d’Arragon, when they reached the 
drawing-room, and, crossing to her own 
table, she set the papers in order there. 
These consisted of a number of letters— 
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read and would —from 


her husband. 
clean sheet of paper, bearing only the date 


rerend, it appear 
And the answer to them, a 
and address, lay beneath her hand. 

‘The courier leaves this eve ning,’’ she 
said, with a queer ring of anxiety in her 
is if she feared that for some reason 
the failing to 


She glanced at the 


voice, 


or another she ran risk of 


despatch her letter. 


clock, and stood, pen in hand, thinking of 
what she should write. 

**May I 
‘It is not wise, pe rhaps, for me to address 
other 


inclose a line?’’ asked Louis. 


to him a letter—since I am on the 
small matter of a heritage, 


divide. I 
Dantzig 


side It is a 


which he and | have placed 


some money in a bank for him. 


He may require it when he returns.’ 
do not correspond with 
Mathilde, clearing a 


larger table and setting be- 


‘*Then you 


Charles,’’ said space 
for him on the 
fore him ink and pens and paper. 

** Thank mademoiselle,’’ he said, 


at her with that 


you, 
elancing light of interest 


in his dark which she had ignited 
before by 

that 
detect that she was more interested in him 
her indifferent 
to indicate. ‘‘No, I am a bad correspond- 
If Charles and I, 


to write to 


eyes 
a question on the only oc- 


He seemed to 


once 


casion they had met. 


than manner would appear 


ent. in our present cir- 


cumstance, were each other it 


could only lead to intrigue, for which I 
and Charles, no capacity.”’ 


hint that Charles might 


have no taste: 
‘*You 
have such a taste, then,’’ 


seem to 
she said, with her 
quiet smile, as she moved away, leaving 
him to write. 

‘Charles has probably found out by this 
time,’’ he the 
which he claimed as a prerogative of his 
valling and nation, ‘‘that a soldier of 
Napoleon’s who intrigues will make a better 
career than one who merely fights 

He took up his pen and wrote with the 
absorption of one who has but little time 
and knows exactly what to say. 
Désirée, who sat at her 


answered, with bluntness 


By chance 
he glanced toward 
own table near the 
stroking her cheek with the feather of her 


window. She was 


pen, looking with puzzled eyes at the blank 


paper before her. Each time d’Arragon 
dipped his pen he glanced at her, watching 
her. And Mathilde, with her needlework, 
watched both of them. 
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XII. 


FROM BORODINO. 


‘*However we brave it out, we men are a little 


breed.”’ 

War is the gambling of kings. Na- 
poleon, the archgambler, from that southern 
sea—where men, lacking cards or dice and 
the money to buy either, will yet play a 
game of chance with the ten fingers that 
God gave them for another purpose—Na- 
poleon had dealt a hand with every mon- 
arch in Europe before he met, for the second 
time, that Northern adversary of cool blood 
who knew the waiting game. 

It is only when the stakes are small that 
the leisurely players, idly fingering the 
fallen cards, return in fancy to certain 
points, to this trick trumped or that 
chance missed, playing the game over 
again. But, when the result is great, it 
overshadows the game, and all men’s 
thoughts fly to speculation on the future. 
How will the loser meet his loss? What 
use will the winner make of his gain? 

The results of the Russian Campaign 
were so stupendous to history that the his- 
torians of the day in their bewilderment 
sought rather to preserve these than the 
details of the war. Thus, the student of 
to-day, in piecing together an impression 
of bygone times, will inevitably find por- 
tions of his picture missing. As a matter 
of fact, no one can say for certain whether 
Alexander gently led Napoleon onward to 
Moscow or was himself driven thither in 
confusion by the conqueror. 

A hundred years ago, celebrated generals 
fought a great deal more and talked a great 
deal less than they do to-day. There were 
then no bazaars to be opened nor anni- 
versary dinners to be attended. Neither 
did the shorthand writer find a ready wel- 
come in high places. Thus, a successful 
warrior who had carried out, ‘‘tant bien 


que mal,’’ an insignificant campaign or an 
insignificant portion of a campaign, was 
not compelled to make modest speeches 
about himself for the rest of his life. 


Napoleon’s generals were scarcely social 
lights. Ney, the hero of the Retreat, the 
bravest of the brave, was a rough man 
who ate horse-flesh without troubling to 
cook it. Rapp, whose dogged defense of 


an abandoned city is without compare in 


the story of war, had the manners and the 
mind of a peasant. These gentlemen dealt 
more in deeds than in words. They had 
not much to say for themselves. 

As for the Russians, Russia remains at 
this time the one European country un- 
hampered and unharassed by a cheap press: 
the one country where prominent men have 
a quiet tongue. A hundred years ago, 
Russians did great deeds, and the rest was 
silence. Neither Kutusoff nor Alexander 
ever stated clearly whether the retreat to 
Moscow was intentional or unavoidable, 
and these are the only men who knew. 
Perhaps Napoleon knew. At all events, 
he thought he did, or pretended to think 
it long afterward at St. Helena. For Na- 
poleon the Great was a consummate liar. 

Be that as it may, the Russians retreated, 
and the French advanced farther and 
farther from their base. It was a great 
army—the greatest ever seen. For Na- 
poleon had eight monarchs serving with 
the Eagles: generals innumerable, many of 
them immortal, Davoust the greatest strat- 
egist, Prince Eugene the incomparable 
lieutenant, Ney the fearless: four hundred 
thousand men. And they carried with 
them only twenty days’ provisions. 

They had marched from the Vistula, 
which was full of shipping, and across the 
Pregel to the Niemen, where there was no 
navigation. Dantzig, behind them—that 
Gibraltar of the North—was stored with 
provision enough for the whole army; 
but there was no transport, for the roads 
of Lithuania were unsuitable for the heavy 
carts provided. 

The country across the Niemen 
scarce sustain its own sparse population, 
and had nothing to spare for an invading 
army. This had once been Poland, and 
was now inimical to Russia, but Russia did 
and the friendship of Lithuania 
many human friendships which 
sacrifices to preserve—not worth 


could 


not care, 
was like 
we make 
having. 

All the while the Russians 
and the French followed them, cking out 
their twenty days’ provision. 

‘*T will make them fight a big battle and, 
beat them,’’ said Napoleon; ‘‘and then the 
Emperor will sue for peace.’’ 

But Barclay de Tolly continued to run 
away from that great battle. Then came 


retreated, 
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the news that Barclay had been deposed ; 
Kutusoff was coming from the south 
It was true enough, 


that 
to take command. 
and Barclay cheerfully served in a subord- 
inate position to the new chief. September 
brought great hopes of a battle, for Kutu- 
soff seemed to retreat with less despatch, 
like a man choosing his ground—Kutusoff, 
that master of the waiting game. 

Early in September, Murat, the impet- 
uous leader of the pursuit, complained to 
Nansouty that a cavalry charge had not 
been pushed home. 

‘‘The horses have no patriotism, ”’ 
replied. **The men will fight 
stomachs, but not the horses.’’ 


he 
on empty 


An ominous reply, at the beginning of 


a campaign, while communications were 
still open. 

At last, within a few days’ march of 
At last 


after a 


Moscow, Kutusoff made a stand. 
the great battle imminent, 


hundred false alarms, after many disap- 


was 
pointed hopes. The country had been flat 
hitherto. The Borodino, running into a 
wider valley than many of these rivers, 
which are merely great ditches, seemed to 
offer possibilities of defense. It was the 
only hope for Moscow. 

gS last,’’ wrote Charles to 
the sixth day of September, ‘‘we are to 
There has been much 


Désirée on 


have a great battle. 
fighting in the last few days, but I have 
We are only eighty miles 
If there is a great battle 
shall 
For we 


seen none of it. 
from Moscow. 
less 


have 


to-morrow, we see Moscow in 


than a week. shall win. I 
now found out, from one who is near him, 
that the Emperor saw and remembered me 
the day he passed us in the Frauengasse— 
Nobody is too 
He thought 


knows 


our wedding-day, dearest. 
insignificant for him to know. 
that my marriage to you (for he 
that you are French) would militate against 
the work I had been given to do in Dant- 
zig, so he gave orders for me to be sent at 
once to Koénigsberg and to continue the 
work there. De Casimir tells me that the 
Emperor is pleased with me. De Casimir 
is the best friend I have. I am sure of 
that. It is said that under the walls of 
Moscow the Emperor will dictate his terms 
to Alexander. Every one wonders that 
Alexander of Russia did not pro- 
posals of peace when Vilna and Smolensk 


make 


fell. 
In a 


In a week we may be at Moscow. 


month I may be back at Dantzig, 


Désirée. : 
And the rest would have been for Dé- 


sirée’s eyes alone had it ever been penned. 
For next in sacredness to heaven-inspired 
words are mere human love-letters. And 
those who read the love-letters of another 
commit a sacrilege. But Charles 
finished the letter, for the dawn surprised 


never 


him where he wrote in a shed by the mis- 
erable Kaluga, a streamlet running to the 
Moskva. And it the of the 
seventh of September, 1812. 

the sun of Austerlitz,’’ 
Napoleon to those who were near him when 


was dawn 


‘*There is said 


But it was not. It was the sun 
And, before it set, the great 

had 
generals lay 


it arose. 
of Borodino. 
battle desired by the French 
fought; and French 

while thirty more were wounded. 
Prince Eu- 


been 
eight 
dead, 
Murat, Ney, Junot, 
gene, Napoleon himself: all were there; 
and all fought to finish a war which, from 
the first, had been disliked. The French 
claimed it as a victory, but they gained 
nothing by it, and they lost forty thousand 


Davoust, 


killed and wounded. 

During the night the Russians evacuated 
the position which they had held and lost 
and retaken. They retreated toward Mos- 
cow, but Napoleon was hardly ready to 
pursue. 

These things, however, are history, and 
those who wish to know of them may read 
them in While to the 


many orderly persons who would wish to 


another volume. 
see everything in its place—and the history- 
books on the top shelf, to be taken down 
and read on a future day (which will never 
come)—to such the explanation is due that 
battle of touched 


because it 


this Borodino is here 
upon the 
some lives with which we have to deal. 


For battles and revolutions and historical 


changed current of 


events of any sort are the jagged instru- 
ments with which Fate rough-hews our 
lives, leaving us to shape them as we will. 
In other days, no doubt, men rough-hewed, 
while Fate shaped. 
times we are so tender, so careful for the 
individual, that we never cut and slash, but 


jut in these gentle 


move softly, very tolerant, very easy-going, 
seeking the compromise that brings peace 
and breeds a small and timid race of men. 
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Into such lives Fate comes crashing like 


a woodman with his axe, leaving us to 
smooth the edges of the gaping wound and 
smile and say that we are not hurt; to pare 
the knots and 


hope that our neighbor, concealing such 


away broken stumps and 


himself, will have the decency to pretend 
not to see. 

Thus the battle of Borodino crashed into 
the lives of Désirée and Mathilde and their 
father living quietly on the sunny side of 
Antoine Se- 
He 
had, it seemed, special facilities for learn- 
Réss’l, whither 


the Frauengasse in Dantzig. 
bastian was the first to hear the news. 
ing news at the Weissen 
he went again in the evening. 

‘: There battle,’ 
said, with so much more than his usual 
self-restraint that Désirée and Mathilde ex- 
changed a glance of anxiety. ‘‘A man, 
Dirschau, 


has been a great he 


coming this evening from saw 


and spoke with the Imperial couriers on 


It was a 
But 


their way to Berlin and Paris. 
great victory, quite near to Moscow. 
the loss on both sides has been great. ”’ 
He paused and glanced at Désirée. It 
was his that blood should 
show an example of self-restraint and a 
certain steadfast, indifferent courage. 


‘*Not so much among the French,’’ he 


creed cood 


said, *‘as among the Bavarians and Italians. 
It is an odd way of showing patriotism to 
gain victories for the conqueror. One hoped 
he paused and made a gesture with 
his right hand, scarcely indicative of a 
stanch hope, ‘‘that the man’s star might 
be setting, but it would appear to be still 
in the ascendant. Charles,’’ he added, as 
an afterthought, ‘‘would be on the staff. 
No doubt, he only saw the fighting from 


a distance.’’ 

Désirée, from whose face the color had 
faded, nodded cheerfully enough. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’? she answered ‘‘I have no 
doubt he is safe. He has good fortune.’’ 
For she was an apt pupil, and had already 
learnt that the world only wishes to leave 
us in indisputed possession of our anxieties 
or sorrows however ready it may be to come 
forward and take a hand in good luck. 


there is definite 


hardly 


sut news, ’’ said 
Mathilde, from the 
needlework at which her fingers were so 
deft and 
oNG.”? 

‘*No news of Charles, I mean,’’ 
tinued, ‘‘or of friends. Of 
Monsieur de Casimir, for instance?’’ 

‘*‘No. As for Colonel de Casimir,’’ re- 
turned Sebastian, thoughtfully, ‘the, like 
Charles, holds some staff appointment, of 
which one does not understand the scope. 
He is, without doubt, uninjured.’’ 

Mathilde glanced at her father not with- 
His grand manner might 
easily be at times a screen. One 
much is perceived by those 
who look down from a high place. 

The enough all that 
night. heard the 
news from some unoflicial source, for none 
But at daybreak 


the church-bells, so rarely used in Dantzig 


no 
looking up 
industrious. 


she con- 


any of our 


out suspicion. 
never 
knows how 
town 


was quiet 


Sebastian must have 


other seemed to know it. 
for rejoicing, awoke the burghers to the 
fact that the 
merry. Napoleon gave great heed to such 
matters. In the Lithuania 
and farther on in Russia he had commanded 


Emperor bade them make 
churches of 


the papists to pray for him at their altars 
instead of for the Czar. 

When 
found a packet awaiting her. 
had come in during the night. 
more than a letter. A number of 
had folded in a handkerchief 
bound with string. The address was writ 
ten on a piece of white leather, 
from the uniform of one who had fallen at 
Borodino and had no more need of sabre- 
tache or trapping. 


down-stairs, she 
The courier 


This was 


Désirée came 


papers 
been and 


cut 


‘‘Madame Désir¢e Darragon, née Sebastian, 
‘*Frauengasse 36, 
‘*Dantzig.’’ 


Désirée’s heart stood still, for the writing 
was unknown to her. As she cut the net- 
work of string, she thought that Charles 
was dead. When the inclosed papers fell 
upon the table, she was sure of it; for 
they were all in his writing. 


(To be continued.) 
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| ISTEN,’’ said Bill Anstey. ‘‘What’s 
« that?’’ 

‘‘A coyote yappin’,”’’ 
‘*Push on!’’ 

But, through the gray-blue blur of the 
night, across the crusted alkali and path- 


said the sheriff. 


less sand-drifts, the cry came again, a faint 
stir of sound against the illimitable silence 
of the desert. 

**Hun lt’ 
that ?°? 

The foremost horse stopped. The rider 
shifted his right leg, and lifted his arms 
so that the steel rasping of the handcuffs 
were stilled. He turned an the 
breeze. His companion drew the butt end 
of his repeating rifle toward him from the 
canvas 


said the sheriff. ‘* What's 


ear to 


case, 
‘If they’ve follered us,’’ muttered the 
sheriff, ‘‘you know what to expect.”’ 

‘It ain’t that,’’ said Bill Anstey; ‘‘the 
boys won’t cross the valley. Listen—it’s 
a little kid !”’ 

One faint puff of cool wind of all the 
airs of heaven wandered across the dead 
face of the land to their cheeks. The 
sheriff’s horse tiredly stirred in the white 
ash-earth, ankle deep. 
yellow drum, 
caion of the 


The moon, like a 
through a 
mountains to the 


distant 
east; its 


peered 


light was not on the men, but fell, a great 
blotch of silver, on the desert miles away. 

The settled, close leg-gripped, 
against the sweating leather, as if to check 
the breathing of The low 
wail came again and died on the stillness. 

‘*Shore like a kid,”’ 
oner; ‘‘a little kid somewheres across 
Panamint !’’ 

‘*Somewheres near the Springs,’’ 
the sheriff. 
’em. 


riders 


the horses. 
repeated the pris- 
the 


said 
‘*We come close to passin’ 
To the left, Anstey; push along!’’ 

The jaded horses went slowly on across 
the dry white sinks, over low rises in the 
desert floor where the sand eddied about 
sunken rocks and sage-brush clung by burnt 
wing-tugged stocks to the soil. Still the 
starlight the 
leagues of the desert. Presently the moon 
cleared the serrated range, and hung bulb- 
and wavering the last naked 
peak. The valley levels sprang into clear- 
ness as if a dull silver carpet had unrolled 
beneath the night. 

Another cry came from the distant left. 
Changing their course, the horsemen came 
upon a low ridge of black basaltic rock. 


showed nothing but vague 


ous above 


Near it stood a wagon with soiled top-bows 
A mule, fallen in the har- 
ness, still lay hitched to the whifiletree. 

‘God! a kid!’’ the sheriff. 
‘*God A’mighty!”’ 

A boy, barelegged and in a ragged shirt, 
was coming to them through the 
moonlight. He stopped at Anstey’s salu- 
On a black boulder another 


bare of canvas. 


muttered 


meet 


tation. sat 
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child, staring at them wild-eyed, and then 
she began to cry. 

‘*Why, sonny!’’ said Bill Anstey. ‘‘ Your 
outfit broke down? What’s eatin’ on sis? 
There, don’t let her cry !”’ 

The boy placed a hand on the prisoner’s 

stirrup, looking back at the child.’ 
We thought you was 
Abe comin’ back. Our mule guv out and 
died; and Abe, he took the other, and 
struck for the hills to get some one to help 
us. I kind ’o think somepin’s happened 
to Abe!’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,’’ Anstey. 
‘*When did your outfit meet up with this?”’ 
ago,’’ replied the small 
‘‘The spring's caved in 
been cryin’ to- 


‘*She’s scared. 


said 


‘*Three days 
boy, hoarsely. 
and gone dry.  Sister’s 
night; we got pretty thirsty.’ 

‘“God!’? said the © sheriff. ‘*God 
A’mighty! Do you know where you be, 
boy . 

They rode close to the deserted wagon. 
A camp-stove was set in the sands; a fry- 
ing-pan was on the bars, and a few charred 
sticks of brush and cactus were underneath 
it; a few tin dishes and some clothes hung 
on the alkali-rimmed 
shotgun rested on the wagon-seat that set 


wagon-wheels; a 


in the sands beneath the wagon, and a sun- 

shelter of a blanket fixed to the three-foot 

ledge of rock completed the camp of silence 

and despair. 

gone dry?’’ asked the 
‘I was thinkin’—I 


‘The spring’s 
sheriff, anxiously. 
shore thought we'd get water here!’ 

‘*The sand’s drifted in,’’ said the boy; 
‘we be’n diggin’—see?’’ His voice ended 
chokily in a gasp. The child of six had 
crept to her brether, and had thrust a tangle 
of yellow hair up to the strangers. ‘*But 
we got lots of chuck, though,’’ the boy 
concluded, bravely. ‘‘See—I be’n cook- 
mnt? 

‘*You air a shore all right little man,”’ 
said Anstey, with slow gravity, shifting 
his manacled arms to ease the aching. 

The sheriff was peering into a hole by 
the rocks where the sand had been scooped 
out and trampled. Below the spot a dry- 
crusted watercourse off, be 
choked with gravel-drifts a hundred yards 


straggled to 
away. 

‘‘We be’n diggin’,’’ 
‘*Abe said to dig.”’ 


repeated the boy; 
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In the bottom of the hole, a handker- 
chief was sunken in the sand; it was damp 
with brackish water. 

‘It catches a little,’’ volunteered the 
boy; ‘‘if yer dry, go ahead ’n’ suck it. 
Sister sucked it to-day. I’m pretty dry 
m’self !’’ 

‘God A’mighty!’’ cried the sheriff. 
‘*You little cuss—you pore little cuss!’’ 

He went to the can that hung at the 
prisoner's saddle, canted it Bill 
Anstey’s knee, and poured water into a tin 


across 


cup. 
‘*Sis!’’ cried the boy. 
‘*Freeze onto it, son; it’s for you.’ 
The boy drank in long, slow swallows, 
watching the man who had lifted the little 
girl so that she drank from the cap of the 
can—eagerly, ravenously, like a small ani- 
mal—glaring up in Bill Anstey’s face as 


she did so. 

‘*That’s 
‘*The spring’s dry! 
the critters here !’’ 

‘‘Give them kids all they want,"’ 
Anstey, shortly. ‘*‘I c’n rassle a few hours 
longer.’’ 

‘*T guess we'll have to. 
critters a bit and dig. 


enough,’’ said the sheriff. 
I thought we’d water 


said 


We'll rest the 
How'd you get 
yere, sonny?’’ 

‘*We 
across the Panamint,’’ said the lad. 


puttin’ for mother’s ranch 
** Abe 


was to sce us through by the Salt Wells 


was 


toad ~somewheres. Well, Abe, he got 
mixed by the heat, and drove ‘way north, 
tryin’ to make the hills. The water ’most 
guv out, and Abe, he drove to these springs. 
There wasn’t any water, and the mule died, 
and Abe, he took the other and lit out; 
leavin’ us all the water he had. You don’t 
reckon Abe got locoed and never got to 
them hills?*’ 

‘*Abe your brother?’’ 

‘‘Just a man from the Amargosa who 
was takin’ us along to mother.”’ 

‘*Hop off, Bill Anstey, *’ commanded the 
sheriff. 

The prisoner ‘swung 
ground, and limped to the wagon-pole. 
The horses pawed in the sand near the 
dry spring. The sheriff squatted on the 
ground, holding the little girl by the hand. 
The boy dug his brown toes into the sand, 
troubled in some thought of hospitality 
due these guests of the midnight. About 


himself to the 
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““THE BOY DRANK IN LONG, SLOW SWALLOWS.” 
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them, and over the illimitable spaces of the 
desert to the far bald hills to east and 
west, the magic moonlight turned every 
stone, bush, cactus and sand-ripple to a 
gray clearness, and each alkali-sink showed 
white. 

The child stared through her tangled 
hair at the steel cuffs on Bill Anstey’s 
wrists and at the blood-caked sand and dirt 
that had dried on his right leg from the 
knee downward. The boy’s curiosity over- 
came some apparent delicacy. 

‘‘T reckon they got you, all right,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I guess he’s the sheriff!’ 

‘*T reckon,’’ replied Bill Anstey. 
c’n you make me a little cigarette?’’ 

The boy was fumbling in the prisoner’s 
pockets when the sheriff looked up from 
his fruitless task of digging in the sands 
below the horses’ heads. 

‘None of your deviltry, Anstey! 
monkey with them irons!’’ 

Anstey laughed. ‘‘Oh, you got me all 
right, Kelso! You might slip these togs 
though, while we’re restin’.’’ 

‘*Collins did that once, out o’ kindness, 
an’ you blew a lung out o’ him with his 
own gun. Last spring you killed that dep- 
uty who tried to take you to Nogales. You 
me to figger Number Three, I 
s’pose?’’ Bill Anstey laughed cheerfully. 

‘*That’s your business! When you get 
me to the Territory again, I reckon they’ll 
hang me, Kelso?’’ 

‘*Shore as God 
rules.’’ 

Bill Anstey laughed again, less lightly. 

His dark, young face, with the sweat 
lines grimed on each lean cheek, was bent 
to the little girl at his knee. The boy, 
after many attempts, had rolled the brown 
and placed it in the prisoner’s 


‘* Kid, 


Don’t 


want 


A’mighty lives and 


paper 
teeth. 

‘*‘Gimme a light for him, Mr. Sheriff?’’ 

‘*Shore, son—a bunch of ’em.’’ 

The sheriff sat a long time, staring off in 
the night. The horses tramped and nosed 
in the sand-choked water-hole. The chil- 
dren watched the tip of the outlaw’s cigar- 
ette glow and smolder in the shadow of 
his hat. 

Presently the officer went to his horses, 


rubbing their legs, feeling behind the 
double cinches and at their mouths. Then 


he turned to the group. 
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‘‘Tumble up,’’ he ordered, shortly. 
‘*Are you goin’ to take these yere kids?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘Get a wiggle 
on, if you want to attend that hangin’, 
Bill Anstey !’’ 

‘‘Play me to win—or 
time,’’ muttered Anstey. 
long ways across the valley yet!’’ 

‘* Bill Anstey, ’’ said the sheriff, solemnly, 
‘‘vou know me. I took you right out 
o’ your own gang; I brung you across this 
yere desert to keep the boys at Los Muertos 
from stringin’ you up. You’d shoot me 
in the back if you had the chance. [ 
swore I’d land you, and I ain’t takin’ 
chances, but you got to carry that babby. 
I’ll take off the irons, and I don’t ask no 
promises nor make none; but if I get to 
thinkin’ you mean dirt, I’ll drop you with- 
out a word.’’ 

‘*Conclusive,’’ said Anstey. ‘‘Put these 
yearlin’s on this yere animil; I’ll hoof it.’’ 

‘*No, you won’t. I ain’t takin’ chances 
on you droppin’ dead in the sun to-mor- 
row !’’ 

‘*Shore right. 
thousand to you in the Territory. 
can’t afford to take chances!”’ 

‘*You know I didn’t go after you for no 
You killed Collins—let alone the 
others. I went after you—you air here!’’ 

Anstey laughed again. He stretched 
his arms high above his head; and he raised 
himself, when the sheriff lifted the little 
girl, and clasped her as if the free motion 
was delicious to every nerve and muscle. 

Ten yards in his rear, the sheriff rode 
with the boy on a blanket behind his back. 
The horses traveled off on the level stretches 
of a vast salt-sink, and through the slow 
hours the hoof-marked trail lengthened 
into silence. 

The dawn came in great splashes of pink 
and yellow to the east, and the world grew 
light with green and white opal-tints on 
the desert. The last stars were as pale 
silver studs on the blue shield of the sky. 

The horsemen crossed waterless creek- 
beds torn by fierce storms and choked with 


get place any 
‘*Kelso, it’s a 


I’m worth a couple o’ 
You 


reward. 


sand. The last sage-bush and cactus were 
passed. The silences of Death Valley 


stretched to north and south—a _ beggar- 
land, holding forth its leper-sores, with a 
curse. The first beams of the sun scorch- 
ingly smote the travelers. The great sink 
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through a quivering haze. 
the granite mountains 


shining 
off, where 


was 
Afar 


peered above the desert, the sheriff fixed his 


bearings by a gash in the treeless range, 
and kept steadily on. 

At midday the water-can 
empty; the tin was blistering to the touch. 
The sheriff doled out a few drops to the 
feverish children, and wiped out the horses’ 
mouths with a scanty ragful. He looked 
inquiringly at the prisoner. Bill Anstey 
shook his head. 

‘You ain’t had any since last night,’’ 
said the sheriff, ‘‘God A’mighty, Bill, 
take some.’’ 

‘*There ain’t much dewfall in the hills,’ 


was almost 


said Anstey; ‘‘I guess these yere kids: will 
peter out dry before they reach their 
mammy.’’ 

‘*Well, if you won’t, I won’t,”’ 
claimed the sheriff. His face was drawn, 
and pale with suffering from many sleepless 
nights and day-long marches. 

When they dismounted in the 
mouthed noon, Bill Anstey scraped away 
the hot sand, laid the small girl down, 
backed his horse so that the scanty shadow 
covered her, and then he fanned her face. 
The child was sleeping in absolute exhaus- 
tion. The lad was feverishly asking for 
water, and the sheriff, squatting by the 
horses’ heads, pressed the cup to his lips. 
He sipped a few and looked 
up. 

‘‘T reckon you and Bill Anstey are dry; 
ain’t you a-drinkin’ none?’’ 

‘Bill Anstey, this yere kid wants you 
to drink !’’ 

‘‘Tain’t dry. Go ahead, yourself !’’ 

‘I’m all right. I just had some.’’ 

**No, he didn’t; he’s lyin’ to you, Bill 
Anstey,’’ said the boy. 

The sheriff arose and looked at the out- 
law sheltering the girl’s tangle of hair 
beneath his hat. 

‘I guess this West breeds ’em, Bill 
Anstey. God A’mighty, is that the way 
you was brung up?’’ 

**He’s shore all right—that little cuss. ’’ 

‘‘Put on your hat, Anstey,’’ said the 
sheriff. ‘‘You’ll die in this sun.’’ 

*‘T guess we might as well go on,’’ said 
the sheriff, presently, ‘‘the critters can’t 
stand it. My horse is blowin’ hard. If 
we could get into shade somewheres!’’ 


ex- 


red- 


drops, 
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whispered Bill Anstey, ‘‘this 


3 


‘*Hush !"’ 
yere little kid’s asleep.’ 

‘*Bring her along, I say. 
stand this. I feel—I feel 
in my head !”’ 

Bill Anstey kept his blue handkerchief 
over the girl’s face. At 
and then the outlaw fanned 
and 


We 
kind o’ 


can’t 
crazy 


times, she cried 
of her mother; 
the hot 
gently to himself. 

The sun was low over the red-and-ocher 


air onto her cheek, swore 


ranges when Anstey pulled up. 
**You headin’ 
Kelso?”’ 
‘*The little cafion north o’ Harrison’s— 


know where you for, 


there’s water in the foot-hills.’’ 

‘*Mebbe. I don’t the country. 
Gawd have mercy on you don't! 
This yere little kid keeps askin’ ‘bout its 
mammy. Hell, ain’t it?’’ 

‘*We’ll make the hills to-morrow some- 
My critter is 


know 


you if 


time, if we push all night. 
faggin’—you seem to be doin’ well.’’ 

The sun sank behind the naked moun- 
tains. The shadows grew longer and turned 
from violet to: purple until the dusk came. 

The sheriff's horse plunged once, twice 
—and fell heavily in a dried water-bed. 

The boy leaped to one side, but the 
among the gravel and lay still. 
swung the girl to the ground, 


man struck 
Bill Anstey 
and ran to the sheriff. 
‘*Stunned, I reckon! 
sonny?’’ 
The lad had jerked the rifle from its 
case; the gun was half raised to Bill An- 


Are you hurt, 


stey’s breast. 

‘You look at the sheriff, Bill Anstey. 
I’ll watch you! You’re his prisoner !”’ 

‘‘Why, you little nifty son-of-a-gun! 
Put up your shootin’.”’ 

The boy lowered the weapon in 
doubt. 

‘*T trust you, Bill Anstey; don’t make 
no funny moves, though! Get the water 
for him.”’ 

‘*Son, he’s savin’ that for you and sis. 
There ain’t much !’’ 

‘*Guv him that water, I tell you!’’ 

The sheriff was stirring. Bill Anstey 
raised his head and poured the water be- 
tween his teeth. The sheriff struggled to 
his feet and sat on the fallen horse. The 
lad had suddenly tossed the rifle into the 
gravel. The sheriff’s gaze fell upon the 


slow 
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gun; and then his eyes met those of Bill 
Anstey, soul to soul. 

‘*God A’mighty !’’ exclaimed the sheriff. 
‘*We'll blow a bit, Anstey—take off your 
saddle !"’ 

‘‘Let me unpack him for you, Bill,’’ 
said the boy, ‘‘you be’n shot up!’’ 

‘‘Shore! Ain’t you a copper-riveted 
little cuss? Here, put sis on the blankets !”’ 

‘*Oh, I’m so thirsty !—an’ I want my ma- 
ma!’’ wailed the child. 

‘‘Her mother—God A’mighty !’’said the 
sheriff. ‘‘Kid, have some water?’’ 

He measured some in the cup, and gave 
it her. 

‘* Bill, you're tuckered. Have some—you 
ain’t touched it since yesterday !’’ 

‘‘Neither have you. I pass—I don’t 
hold no cards that read money, with them 
little kids settin’ in the game!”’ 


‘*Bill Anstey,’’ said the boy, ‘‘let me 
tie up the rags on your shot leg.’’ 
‘““Go to sleep, you ’oury-eyed little 


Apache !”’ 
The rifle lay untouched between the men. 


The outlaw lay face-downward on _ the 
ground. The breeze of the after-dark 


strayed across the desert. It seemed cool 
after the flame of the day. 

‘*Yes, go to sleep, you kids,’’ said the 
sheriff. ‘‘I’ll romp ‘round a bit and watch 
you!”’ 

The night of the desert was mysterious 
with silences that seemed to stir stealthily 
about like living things—league calling to 
league beneath the million-starred sky. 

It appeared that the children and the 
prisoner slumbered. The sheriff sat on the 
warm flank of the dead horse, and watched 
the gibbous moon that after midnight hung 
above the gaunt hills to the east. 

The light fell on Bill Anstey’s face—he 
was awake and staring at the sky. After 
awhile he arose and went to the horse that 
stood by its pack in the moonlight. The 
outlaw examined the animal, its feet, limbs, 
nose and back, caressing it in soft mur- 
murs. He looked in the water-can and off 
at the shimmering spaces of the desert. 
He came toward the sheriff, and stopped, 
staring down at the rifle that lay at his 
feet. 

‘*Hadn’t you better be travelin’?’’ Bill 
Anstey inquired, leisurely. ‘‘You c’n 
cross the worst of the sink before sunrise. 
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I reckon you c’n reach the hills in the 
afternoon?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the sheriff. 

‘*You better pull. These yearlin’s won’t 
be fit much longer.”’ 

‘*You got the idee,’’ said the sheriff, 

There was silence, while the small girl’s 
breathing came to them in soft cadence. 

‘*God A’mighty, Bill Anstey,** said the 
sheriff, suddenly, *‘I reckon you know I’m 
sewed up! I swore to get them children 
out across the Panamint and to their 
mother !’’ 

‘*T guess—I felt that way, myself.’’ 

‘*There’s one horse. Off an’ on, I reckon 
he could carry one of us and the two kids 


”” 


till noon. He never could do four of us 
any good! Bill, you air done for, I see 
that. I’d send you ahead on foot if you 


could travel with that shot leg. I'd take 
the trail myself, but I’d be off my head 
with fever if I tried it. Bill, 1’d stay with 
you if there was any way of gettin’ these 
kids through. There’s only one of us 
goin’ to get to the hills, Bill Anstey !"’ 

‘*T figgered that out three hours back.’’ 

“TI got no license to turn you loose. It 
ain't my duty—what’s more, you killed 
my friend.’’ 

‘I did that, all right!’’ 

‘* Bill Anstey, who ought to get through? 
You, me, or the kids? I’m an officer; and 
I got a duty, haven’t I? You been purty 
square. Between man and man, I'd flip a 
dollar to see who goes off there and blows 
his head off when the kids get asleep. 
Bein’ an officer—well, I can’t take you in 
—this yere’s the only deal I can give you. 
Bill Anstey, would you take that gun and 
horse if I gave it to you?”’ 

‘*No, you don’t. You’re the sheriff. 
What the hell-fightin’ good will it do me 
to get across the range? Ain't they 
watchin’ for me at every ranch and water- 
hole? Wouldn’t I starve somewhere’s in 
the hills? Put up your money; I wouldn't 
kill myself, anyhow!”’ 

‘“*You wouldn’t? You can’t stay be- 


hind. You know what that means—stag- 
gerin’ on, dyin’ slow in the sun! You 
ain’t built for it, Bill Anstey !”’ 

‘‘T shore wouldn’t have that. You 


got to take these kids out; I couldn’t figger 
my chance with them, and their mammy 
waitin’ across the Panamint.’’ 
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‘¢Well, why don’t you perpose somethin’ ? 
God A’mighty, man, what can J do?”’ 

‘‘Nothin’—but what they pay you for 
Kelso, you're square—you under- 
stand me well enough! I reckon the 
hand’s called. I see it that way.’’ 

‘‘Anstey, we'll take the trail together 


doin’. 


on foot.”’ 

‘‘We'd neither get through—and them 
little rustle in the hills until 
some puncher finds ’em. Kelso, you under- 


kids can’t 
stand me?’’ 

‘*You talk like you meant it, Anstey. I 
can do it all right, but I hate to think of it.”’ 

‘‘Hush, you,’’ muttered the outlaw. 
‘¢*This yere little kid’s wakin’ up. Christ- 
mus, don’t get them ’roused.’’ 

‘‘You’d better dust out,’’ said Anstey. 
‘‘T*ll saddle up—lI’d shore like to take 
my mind off this. 

They led forth the sheriff's horse, slung 
the water-can and the grub-pack in place 
the blanket for the boy’s 


” 


and arranged 


seat. 
‘* Bill Anstey, you’re a shore bad man, but 
you be’n white to-day—to this little kid, 


I mean.”’ 

‘IT reckon. What was I goin’ to do? 
Turn the box on the whole layout? Kelso, 
I want to get a chew from my wammus, 
first.”’ 

The child, sleeping on 
started at his touch. 

‘*Shet up, you little huckleberry!’’ said 
Bill Anstey. ‘‘Is your brother asleep?’’ 

‘Bruvver asleep? I guess so! An’ 
he never said his prayers !’’ 

‘*Prayers! C’n that little son-of-a-gun 
pray? C’n you?’’ 

‘*For mama—when we're home.’’ 

**Cut loose—let’s hear a few.’’ 

‘*No, I can’t—for you.”’ 

‘*Shore—just one. Come, spit it out. 
Just this way, kid—God help Bill An- 
stey’s soul.’’ 

‘* *En what?’’ 

‘*That’s a plenty. Go on.’ 

** “God help Bill Anstey’s soul!’ *’ 

‘*Say it again! Go on—rattle it off, kid !’’ 

‘© *God help Bill Anstey’s soul!’ ’’ 

*‘Go ahead, kid—keep sayin’ it!’’ 

** ‘God help Bill Anstey’s soul!’ ‘God 
help Bill Anstey’s soul!’ ‘God ens 

‘*That’s shore good! Now, don’t move, 
and shut yer eyes and keep sayin’ it kind 


the garment, 


, 
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o’ soft. Keep thinkin’ of all these yere stars 
up yere, kid, and keep sayin’ ‘God help 
Bill Anstey’s soul!’ ’’ 

The outlaw leaned above the child a mo- 
ment, then he softly placed her hat over 
her face. 

And under the sombrero the child sleep- 
ily murmured Bill Anstey’s prayer. 

Bill Anstey stole from her side. 
hundred yards away, in the moonlight with 
its sheen of magic on the white land, the 
They walked in silence to 
and there 


Two 


sheriff stood. 
an alkali-crusted 
they faced each other. 

‘*You better rustle,’’ said Bill Anstey, 
‘*vou got five hours till it gets hot if you 


watercourse, 


push right through !”’ 

The outlaw was eying the ground beneath 
his feet and at his back. He kicked the 
rougher stones from the white crust, and 
turned to the sheriff. 

‘*Bill,’’ said the sheriff in a sudden over- 
powering ‘*T—I—you—some 
somethin’ 


agitation. 
one ought to—ought to—say 
about—God !”’ 

‘*T guess I sort o’ 


’ 


got it—kind o’ fixed 
up. 
‘* Wait. 
white !”’ 
‘*All tell 
closer—stand yere, Kelso. 
Now, just shoot—— 


I—Bill Anstey, you're purty 


‘em so. Yere, 
Don’t tell me 


right, just 
when it’s comin’. = 

The boy, asleep upon the blanket, started 
from the child’s side to hear the last ripple 
of an echo that was flying into the silence. 
He was staring into the moonlight when 
the sheriff came back to him. 

‘*What’s that? I heard shootin’?"’ 

‘*Eh?’’ repeated the boy, for the sheriff 
had not heeded the question. ‘*Where’s 
that Bill Anstey?’’ 

‘*Bill Anstey’s gone ahead—he knowed 
a short cut,’’ said the sheriff. 

‘*Yes?’’ queried the girl. ‘*That 
who carried me—where is he?*’ 

‘*Gone ahead,’’ said the sheriff. ‘* Look 
at all them stars off yere, and all them 
*way off there, and all them ‘way up yon- 
der! Kid, s’pose you try to count ’em, 
the little ones and the big ones, and the 
ones ’way off? You can’t? I know a 
little girl that’s gettin’ sleepy. Purty 
soon she'll be sleepy, sleepy, sleepy—and 
then she’ll go to sleep—as shore as God 
A’mighty lives and rules!”’ 


’ 


man 
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GREAT CAREER. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. 


II. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


schoolfellow Bourienne, who 


O his old 
happened to be in Paris, Napoleon contfi- 


T 


ded his intention to marry Josephine. He 
added that he his doing so 
would probably obtain for him the com- 
mand he then so ardently longed for; and 
in a fairly well authenticated letter of this 
period, Josephine wrote: ‘‘ Barras declares 
that if I marry the General, he will secure 
for him the chief command of the Army 
of Italy.’’ 

3onaparte’s passion for this graceful, 


believed 


winning woman was great, and it soon grew 
into that fond affection with which forever 
afterward he regarded her. The moral code 
of the period was a very lax one, and, quite 
apart from what he knew of her past life, 
he must have subsequently discovered that, 
even for some time after their marriage, 
she was by no means a faithful wife. At 
this period she cared nothing for her new 
lover, whose transports of extravagant pas- 
sion even frightened her at times. But she 
hated Barras, being well aware that he 
then had other mistresses and was anxious 
to get rid of her. It was consequently 
very natural she should consent to marry 
Bonaparte. He was already the most dis- 
tinguished amongst the rising generals, and, 
should he prove a great success in Northern 
Italy, he was bound to become one of the 
foremost men, if not the first, in France. 
It was a future that seemed bright with 
wealth and power beyond all she had 
ever dreamed of. In fact, to marry him 
would at once deliver her from Barras, would 
confer upon her a recognized position and 
provide her with a home. The marriage 
was convenient at the moment, and might 
be the making of both bride and bride- 
groom in the future. Barras soon learnt 
to his great’ satisfaction that Bonaparte 
was deeply and sincerely in love with Jose- 
phine, and that they were already on very 
intimate terms. He had now known him 
well for nearly three years—a long period 
in such a revolutionary epoch—and had 


already formed a high opinion of his ability. 
He was aware of his natural desire to obtain 
command of the Army of Italy, which he 
was in a position to procure for him. In 
exchange for it, why should not Bonaparte, 
who loved Josephine, marry her, and by 
doing so take her off his hands? 

Under these circumstances, where all 
concerned had such strong inducements to 
accept the arrangements, the 
bargain was easily arranged. Josephine’s 
marriage portion was to be Bonaparte’s 
commission to command the Army of Italy. 
It was dated March 2, 
him five days later; he married Josephine 
on the ninth, left 
and on the twenty-sixth of that same month 
reached Nice, the headquarters of the Army 
of Italy. 

All active hostilities between Austria and 
the French Republic had come temporarily 
to an end before December, 1795, had set 
in. Indeed, it had been usual in the 
eighteenth century to suspend military 
operations at the beginning of winter, and 
do nothing until spring again drew near 
the summer months. 

In this instance a truce had been agreed 
upon by the belligerents as far as German 
territory was concerned, but France had 
refused to extend its provisions to Italy. 
This was a fairly direct indication that the 
Directory meant to push with vigor the 
invasion of that country as soon as the 
coming spring would admit of military 
operations. At this period, the objects 
aimed at by those who ruled in Paris were 
to carry the war into the Empire, to put 
an end to German influence in Italy, and 
to compel the Italians to shut their ports 
against all British commerce. From these 
circumstances it was generally assumed all 
over Europe that the Army of France was 
about to attack the Allied Armies of 
Austria and Sardinia, then posted behind 
the Apennines and the Maritime Alps. 

This was to be the campaign in Napo- 
leon’s life. It was destined to be remarkable 
forever, not only for the skill with which 


proposed 


1796, was given to 


aris alone on the eleventh, 
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it was copied from that devised by Marshal 
de Maillebois, but for the ability and com- 
pleteness with which it was carried out and 


followed up. The grandeur of conception 
which characterized some of his other cam- 
paigns, the scale upon which they were 
conducted, and their crashing, crushing 
results to ancient monarchies, cause them 
often to be studied more closely by the 
statesman and the historian. But the story 
of this campaign of 1796 will be forever 
followed in all its minutie by those who 
wish to learn the science of war. It will 
be remembered as Napoleon's first inde- 
pendent undertaking as Commander-in- 
Chief, and for having made known to his- 
tory the greatest soldier and ruler, the 
greatest human being whom God has ever 
allowed to govern here below. 

It was the first opportunity of the gen- 
eral who was destined to put an end to the 
loathsome, bloody Revolution—that blot and 
stain upon the history of modern times— 
and its guns sounded the death-knell of the 
rulers who had converted beautiful Paris 
into a human shambles. 

The Directory hoped that the invasion 
of Piedmont and the occupation of Turin 
would so alarm the King of Sardinia that 
he would make peace to save his crown. 
If he did so, it would not only reduce the 
strength of the troops in the field against 
France, but would also open out the passes 
through the mountains into the fertile 
plains of Lombardy. France coveted the 
rich Italian provinces of Austria, and 
without doubt the luxuriant and prosperous 
valley of the Po was an enviable possession. 
In the fruitful provinces watered by that 
river the invading army would be able to 
re-equip itself, and gold and supplies of 
all sorts could be obtained in quantities. 
The rulers in Paris felt confident; in im- 
agination they began already to count their 
spoil, and to rejoice at the blow they would 
strike England in compelling Italy to shut 
her ports against British commerce. 

Some time before Bonaparte’s appoint- 
ment to this command he had submitted to 
the Directory a plan for the ensuing cam- 
paign. In all its main features it was that 
which the Marshal de Maillebois had made 
for his invasion of Piedmont in 1745. 
This fact was, however, then known ap- 
parently only to Bonaparte himself. 
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In every cabinet or other body of civil 
rulers, there is usually some one who be- 
lieves himself competent to command fleets 
and armies. The five Directors seem to 
have shared this belief, for they drew up 
a detailed scheme for the approaching 
campaign, based chiefly upon that which 
Bonaparte had recently laid before them. 
Evidently thinking themselves better able 
to frame such a plan than he was, they 
introduced into their scheme an invasion 
of the Genoese territory, which would have 
been a dangerous addition to the approach- 
ing campaign. This proposal showed them 
to be ignorant of war’s science in a way 
that I need not weary my readers by ex- 
plaining. How Bonaparte must have 
laughed as he read it, but he made no re- 
mark on the subject!—though evidently 
determined not to follow any such instruc- 
tions. 

Young generals, when sent, as Bonaparte 
now was, to command armies whose leaders 
are older and possibly of greater experience 
in war, usually find that fact adds seriously 
to their difficulties. The human elements 
of jealousy and ill-will often center largely 
into questions of command; and history 
warns us of the dangers which pursue the 
army whose generals do not support their 
leader with the utmost loyalty in all things. 
But never did an untried leader start upon 
any important command with a greater or 
with a more just confidence in his own 
knowledge of the soldier’s science than he 
did upon this occasion. No doubt as to his 
military genius crossed his mind, and he 
firmly believed in the brilliant future be- 
fore him. With a highly gifted and deeply 
read general like him, this well-grounded 
self-confidence was an invaluable natural 
endowment. 

But this unbounded confidence in self, 
which we now know he had a right to in- 
dulge in, too often proves to be in ordinary 
men a very dangerous failing. Too fre- 
quently it is merely the outward and vis- 
ible sign of positive folly. It is often 
through the foolish vanity and unjustifiable 
self-confidence of such men that campaigns 
end in failure. 

Unlike most great men, Bonaparte at this 
period of his life was occasionally a boaster. 
This self-confidence, and belief in a great 
future, occasionally carried him away, or, 
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as I would describe it, he was unwise 
enough at times to think aloud. On his 
way to Italy he referred in such self-con- 
fident terms as to what he meant to do 
that one who heard him wrote to Paris for 
information about ‘‘this little braggart 
who talked of sweeping away the enemy 
in less than six weeks.’ Unlike the vul- 
gar Thraso, however, it was no mere 
boasting, for he carried out what he 
announced he would do. 

The new Gallic armies, called into ex- 
istence during the early excesses of the 
Revolution, had been maddened—some, 
perhaps, might say inspired—by that fierce 
and restless activity which so often follows 
upon the first enjoyment of individual 
liberty by any people. The formal and 
mechanically moving armies of long gonsti- 
tuted states, then in the field against them, 
seemed unable to stand before the young, 
newly raised regiments of freemen, filled 
with an enthusiasm unknown in France 
since the days of Joan, the saintly and 


mighty maiden. The fighting-power of 


these old-fashioned armies—like the school- 
boy’s damp squib—sputtered and fizzled 


out when brought face to face with the 
Spartan firmness and popular enthusiasm 
which then fired the heated imagination of 
France’s newly liberated citizens. 

For the two previous years the armies of 
the French Republic had vainly struggled 
on the slopes and summits of the Maritime 
Alps, endeavoring to force their way into 
the fruitful plains of Northern Italy; but 
with little result. These gallant soldiers 
had fought with all the old spirit of 
their nation, but even their successes had 
led to little solid advantage. The serious 
want was a leader who thoroughly knew 
his trade, a soldier of unflinching determi- 
nation and untiring activity. This the 
Army of Italy was at last to find in the 
young Corsican then on his way to command 
it. Many of its soldiers had taken part in 
the siege of Toulon, and had therefore often 
heard of the young artillery colonel who 
had so largely contributed to the capture 
of that city. 

On March 26, 1796, Bonaparte reached 
Nice, then the headquarters of the Army of 
Italy. He found its soldiers in a wretched 
state of abject want and misery. They 


were without pay, half starved, with no 
tents, many without boots, and all, officers 
included, were literally in rags. The whole 
army was a prey to neglect in all forms, 
the weak dying from want and exposure. 
This was the fault of the civilian War 
Minister in Paris, an able man in many 
respects, though his military incapacity was 
appalling. Those who served through the 
winter of 1854-5 in the Crimea can never 
forget how a gallant army of splendid 
soldiers may be sacrificed through the crass 
military ignorance of its civilian rulers at 
home. 

As may be easily imagined, in a French 
army so circumstanced, discipline was at 
a very low ebb. All ranks were being 
plundered by civilian commissaries and 
contractors; whole battalions, and in at 
least one instance a whole division, had 
mutinied, all ranks being thoroughly dis- 
contented. Insubordination was rife, for 
it is seldom possible to punish starving men. 
Indeed, no undefeated army could bé in 
worse plight. Even many officers had set 
a bad example of active insubordination. 

But, though in want, misery and neglect, 
it was an army of veterans. Although the 
weak had succumbed beneath the weight 
of hardships, the strong survivors were 
full of the fiery enthusiasm that had in- 
spired the republican legions of Valmy, and 
allranks had learnt the soldier’s virtue of 
endurance. Their long, arduous marches, 
their military training in a mountain region, 
and their very privations during the two 
previous years, had made them seasoned 
warriors. 

It has been well said that three moral 
forces are required for success in war; 
namely, enthusiasm, the military virtues, 
and an able leader.* In this Army of Italy 
the first quality had been nearly killed by 
lengthened want of success, the result of 
incapable leaders; of the second there was 
ample; and as to the third, Bonaparte’s 
marriage had been the direct means of 
providing it with the ablest man and most 
skilful leader the world has ever known. 
And yet, how unimportant an incident that 
marriage must have seemed at the time to 
many! Few could have imagined that it 
meant the rearrangement of the map of 
Europe. 


* Clausewitz. 
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It is interesting to compare this French 
army, as regards its composition, with the 
British force that Wellington commanded 
at Waterloo. The latter army consisted 
very largely of untrained youths; but all, 
believing in their leader, whom they knew 
and trusted, were filled with an unconquer- 
able spirit. This army under Bonaparte, 
on the contrary, was an army made up of 
experienced veterans, who knew little or 
nothing of this strange-looking little Corsi- 
can whom the Directory had sent from Paris 
to command it. 

The position it 
been a dangerous one if the Allied Armies 
that confronted it had commanded 
by generals who knew their trade, and 
would work together. It occupied the 
narrow strip of territory between the sea 
and the crests of the Maritime Alps, and 
of the Apennines, from Nice to Savona— 
a distance of about eighty-five miles. 

Along this land, hemmed in by the sea 
on one side, and by the mountains on the 
other, runs the beautiful 
made Corniche Road, from Nice to Genoa. 
But in 1796 the road between 
places was for miles little better than a rough 


occupied would have 


been 


now and well- 


those two 


cartway, almost impassable in many parts 
by loaded wagons. From it many paths 
led into and the mountains, but 
only four roads of any importance, and 
they were extremely rough at places. Of 
these four roads, that nearest France led 
from Nice by the Col de Tenda into the 
valley of the Stura at Coni, and thence to 
Turin. The next to the eastward quitted 
the coast-road at Oneglia, and, crossing the 
mountains at the Col de Nava into the 
Tanaro valley, led to Ceva, Cherasco and 
Asti. The third left the coast at Savona, 
and, crossing the mountains into the valley 
of the Bormida, led to Acqui and Alessan- 
dria; it was very rough and difficult at 
places. The fourth started from Genoa, 
and, going nearly due north across the 
Apennines by the Bochetta Pass, led to 
Novi and Alessandria on the left, and to 
Montebello on the right. 

The French army, distributed along this 
coast-road, held with strong detachments 
the chief of these passes. The sea was in 
indisputed possession of the English fleet, 
from which parties could be landed to blow 


across 
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up bridges and destroy the only road by 
which the several divisions, brigades, and 

the French army could 
In fact, the French line of 


detachments of 
communicate. 
communication ran along the front of the 
army, which threatened it from the north. 
and of the British fleet which could thus 
interrupt it, and also bring a heavy fire to 
bear upon it, at places from the sea on the 
south. This was avery dangerous position 
for any army to be in. 

The French were not, and could not be, 
strong anywhere along that extended line; 
and the Allied Armies had only to burst 
through any of the mountain passes which 
debouched directly upon it, to cut off all 
the French forces eastward of the point 
that the 
coast. Of course, the nearer to Nice that 
point should be, the more fatal it would 
have been to the French army. But the 
Allied seemed incapable of 
combining for useful purpose, and 
neither of them were men who would ven- 
ture upon so bold a course. Their knowl- 
edge of strategy, without doubt, must have 
told them that an operation of this nature 


where mountain pass reached 


Commanders 
any 


was the true line to take—in fact, the only 
one that promised any important results. 
But, as is usual with weak men, each of 
whom is in command of an army allied to 
another, they did nothing, and resolved to 
await events where they were. They were 
evidently afraid even to unite or approach 
within supporting distance of one another 
lest they might be pushed off their respect- 
ively divergent lines of retreat. So they 
remained passively waiting until their vig- 
orous and daring antagonist attacked and 
defeated, first then the other. It 
would be difficult to find in military history 
where 


one, 


a more striking example of two 


good armies, only about forty miles apart, 
quietly allowed themselves to be thus beaten 


in detail. Yet those commanders were 
well aware of the destitute condition, small 
numbers and scattered disposition of the 
French forces opposed to them. They were 
aware that General Schérer had the year 
before brought with him from the Pyrenees 
a strong reinforcement of fine and well- 
seasoned soldiers, when the Directory made 
peace with Spain.* But they must have 


also known that many of those men had 


*The peace of Basle, July 22, 1795. 
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perished at Loano, and also that, since 
then, death and disease had made sad havoc 
in their ranks. 

The Directory had arranged that the 
operations of the Army of Italy, during 
this campaign (1796), were to be effectively 
helped by two other French armies, ad- 
vancing from the Rhine upon the Austrian 
Dominions. One under Jourdan had 
rendezvoused at Dusseldorf, the other 
under Moreau was to advance from Stras- 


burg. As a matter of fact, neither of these 


armies effected much, their leaders being 
baffled by the superior generalship of that 
brilliant soldier the Archduke Charles. 

A new distribution of all the regiments 
into brigades and demi-brigades had re- 


cently been ordered from Paris. Upon 
Bonaparte’s arrival at Nice this had not yet 
been entirely effected, but under his direc- 
tion it was pushed forward with all speed. 

After it had been carried out—if not com- 
pletely, at least on paper—the French 
Army under Bonaparte was composed and 
distributed as follows (I take my figures 
from the French Official Return of April 9, 
1796): By order of the Directory it had 
been divided into three bodies—viz., the 
Advanced Guard of two divisions, the Main 
Body of four divisions, and the Coast 
Troops of three divisions. This last-men- 
tioned force was not to form any portion 
of the maneuvering army, as it would be 
required to guard that long line of com- 
munication to which I have just referred. 

The Advanced Guard was commanded by 
Masséna, the ablest and most experienced 
of Bonaparte’s generals. Its two divisions 
were under La Harpe, eight thousand six 
hundred and fourteen men; and Meynier, 
nine thousand five hundred and twenty- 
six men. The headquarters of one brigade 
of the former was at Savona, and faced 
north; another of its brigades had just been 
forward to Voltri, where it faced east, 
watching Genoa; its third brigade* was 
to the west, at Quiliano in the Cassola val- 
ley, about three miles west of Savona, with 
advanced posts on the crests of the Ap- 
ennines, watching the passes and roads 
leading north. The headquarters of the 
other division (under Meynier) and one 
brigade were at Finale-Borgo; another of 


* Each division consisted of three brigades. 
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its brigades was at Fegliano, Orco and 
Calice; whilst its third brigade kept up 
communication with La Harpe’s division 
by Varagotti, Noli and Spatorno. 

Of the four divisions which constituted 
what was originally styled the Main Body,+ 
one, under the swaggering Augereau, ten 
thousand one hundred and seventeen men, 
had its headquarters at Pietra Ligure, and 
communicated with Meynier’s division in 
its front.t Of its three brigades, one was 
at Albenga, Laigueglia and Alassio, in 
rear of those headquarters, another at Loano 
and Barghetto, and the third extended 
from the coast at Ceriale to the crest of the 
Apennines at Toirano and Boissano. Another 
division of the Main Body, under General 
Serurier, nine thousand four hundred and 
forty-eight men, occupied the upper waters 
of the River Tanaro, with its headquarters 
and one brigade at Ormea. It was watching 
the Tanaro valley in the direction of Ceva, 
then held in force by the Piedmontese. 
Its most advanced brigade held Garassio, 
with a post at Mureco in advance of that 
place, whilst its third brigade kept open 
the communications with the division of 
the coast troops at Oneglia and Porto- 
Mauritzo. Bonaparte selected these two 
divisions, those of Augereau and Serurier, 
of what had been previously named the 
‘*Main Body,’’ together with the two divi- 
sions which had constituted the Advanced 
Guard under Masséna, to be the force 
with which he meant to fight throughout 
the ensuing campaign. 

The two other divisions of what the Di- 
rectory had named the Main Body, under 
Generals Macquard and Garnier, had their 
headquarters respectively at Breil and 
Roccabigliera : one was guarding the 
mountain passes from the Col de Tenda to 
the Col de Raoulx; the other guarding 
those from Isola to the Col de Fenestre, 
and also watching the valley of the Var. 
They were not only weak in numbers, but 
their men were poor in quality, as Bona- 
parte had freely drafted their best men into 
the two other divisions of the Main Body 
above described. They took little active 
part in this campaign, being used in charge 
of posts and magazines along the lines of 
communication. 


+ The Corps de Bataille. 


t Augereau was the son of a domestic servant. 
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In the two weak cavalry divisions, there 
were only eleven regiments; they had been 
for the winter in France, but their horses 
were still so poor that little active work 
could be expected from them. Their 
number may be fairly taken to be four 
thousand The French army was 
badly provided with field-artillery, and of 
siege-guns or siege-trains it had none. In 
accordance with orders received from Paris, 


sabers. 


no heavy pieces were taken into the moun- 
tains. The roads were very bad and difti- 
cult, and it was feared that any attempt to 
take big guns over them would seriously 
delay the advance of the French army. 
There were several fortified towns in Pied- 
mont, which, unless taken, might prove 
dangerous to the French lines of communi- 
cation. But, as it turned out, this want 
of a siege-train was not seriously felt. The 
Artillery and Engineers numbered four 
thousand seven hundred and seventy men 
on I have counted them as four 
thousand. 

No commander of modern knew 
better how to select his generals than Na- 


paper. 
times 


poleon: a close observer of character, and, 
even as a schoolboy, quick to estimate the 
He made mis- 
but he 


worth of those in his class. 
takes at times, for he was human; 
was generally able to allot men to the work 
they were best fitted for. The general 
who cannot fairly distinguish the able and 
useful from the stupid and _ good-for- 
nothing is not intended by God to be the 
ruler of armies or of nations. 

As already described, Bonaparte made 
some important changes in the disposition 
of his troops that had been ordered from 
Paris. He weeded out, from the four divi- 
sions he meant to fight with, all the weak 
and second-rate men of every rank, and 
drafted them into the regiments belonging 
to the divisions he had selected for garrison 
duty along his extended and difficult lines 
of communications. He replaced them by 
drawing from the divisions to be left be- 
hind all their best soldiers, whom he sent 
to the regiments which were to constitute 
his fighting-line. 

In this way the total strength of the 
three divisions left to guard his depots, 


* Napoleon at St. Helena said he had between 30,000 and 31,000 fighting-men in this campaign. 
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magazines and communications was reduced 
to about ten thousand indifferent men, 
whilst the strength of the four divisions 
he meant to fight with made up 
about thirty-seven thousand first-rate In- 
fantry, four thousand Sabers, and say four 
thousand Gunners and Sappers, or a grand 
total of forty-five thousand fighting-men, not 
Of these In- 
fantry, however, not more than three divi- 


was to 


counting sick or prisoners. 


sions—about twenty-eight thousand Foot 
—took part in the early battles of the cam- 
paign, as Serurier’s division was posted in 
the Tanaro valley until after the battle of 
Millessimo. 

If Schérer had not been superseded he 
the 
old frontier of 


would have fallen back to neighbor- 
hood of the Var River, the 
Indeed, under the circumstances 
then existing, it must be admitted that most 
ordinary have 
The whole country occupied by the French 
army had been exhausted of supplies of all 
kinds, and both men and the few remain- 
The army 

it must 


France. 


generals would done so. 


ing horses were almost starving. 
could remain there no longer; 
either retreat or else advance upon the en- 
emy’s very strong mountain positions. 
As the British fleet prevented the arrival 
of all stores and food by sea, it was only a 
rapid advance across those mountains that 
could save the French army from going to 
pieces through want of food and of all other 
necessaries; and that was the operation 
upon which Bonaparte was now bent. 
Bonaparte’s army was small for the work 
it had to do; but he had already, by his 
own activity and spirit, infused energy, 
and the confidence which energy engenders, 
into all ranks of it. This young general, 
with his hollow cheeks and piercing eyes, 
had by his own impulse changed its char- 
acter. In March, its soldiers were de- 
pressed in spirits and starving. Few had 
boots, all were in rags, and the generals 
even without horses. By the end of April 
it was a splendid little army of stout men 
in good plight. All believed in, and trusted, 
their general, because they found him to 
be a real leader, who knew his business 
thoroughly, and who never spared himself. 


To oppose Bonaparte’s advance, twoallied 


But 


in a letter to the Directory, of April 24. 1795—that is, before any reinforcements had reached him—he stated 


his army to consist of 34,000 Foot and ‘3.500 Sabers. 


Ihave carefully examined all the varying statements 


regarding these figures, and believe those I have given to be fairly accurate, 
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armies were in the field—one Austrian, the 
other belonging to the King of Sardinia. 
Though allies, there was little union or 
community in sentiment or in immediate 
aims between them, beyond the hatred en- 
tertained by both for the French Republic. 
Each mistrusted the other. The Austrian 
commander, Baron de Beaulieu, then sev- 
enty-one years of age, was an able soldier 
of much experience, but he knew nothing 
of the country he was about to fight in; 
the Marquis de Colli, an experienced and 
trusted general, led the Sardinian Army. 
Personally, these two generals were friends, 
but their national aims were different—a 
fact which could not fail to drive them into 
divergent lines of policy. Colli’s head- 
quarters were at Mondovi, those of Beau- 
lieu at Acqui, forty miles distant over moun- 
tainous roads. 

In case of any check their respective 
lines of retreat The 
Piedmontese army would fall back behind 
the Stura and Tanaro, and thence, if com- 
pelled to retreat farther, upon Turin and 
behind the Po. Beaulieu with his army 
would retire upon Milan. Thus separated 
along divergent lines of retreat, the two 
allied armies would be at the mercy of 
their united enemy, who could destroy them 
in detail—one first, then the other. Bona- 


were divergent. 


parte was not the man to miss such an op- 
portunity. He tells us there were traitors 
among the Austrian staff who sold him in- 


formation. ‘‘T not only saw all their 
plans,’ he says, ‘‘but I knew all their pro- 
jects.’’ 


The Emperor Francis II., weak, dull, 
and obstinate, but fairly honest, had always 
great difficulty in coming to a decision, 
even when such was emergently required. 
Incapable either of taking in big ideas or 
of action in great national affairs, he was 
clever at details. Jealous of his own 
authority, he distrusted his ministers, and 
conséquently public affairs in Austria were 
allowed to follow their old - fashioned 
grooves, for there was no man strong or 
capable enough to direct their course. It 
must have been evident to the Emperor 
and to all his advisers, that if the French 
were allowed to occupy Piedmont, the plains 
of Lombardy would be open to them. In 
fact, the only chance—and it was then a 
good one—both for the Emperor and for the 
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King of Sardinia, was a close alliance and 
the junction of their respective armies to 
guard against the possibility of their being 
engaged separately and so beaten in detail. 

The inhabitants of Northern Italy, were, at 
this time, to some extent, bitten with the 
ideas contained in the shibboleth of ‘‘Lib- 
erty, Fraternity and Equality,’’ but they 
had no wish to murder their kings and 
nobles or to overturn the government under 
which they lived. They were, in fact, a 
loyal people. 

This Austrian army, under Beaulieu, con- 
sisted of thirty-five battalions and thirty- 
three squadrons, with a total strength of 
not less than thirty-one thousand men. It 
was well provided with guns, but they were 
heavy and not mobile enough for mountain 
work. The men were good, well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers, but the army as a whole 
was slow and old-fashioned. Its strength 
in cavalry was out of all proportion to the 
foot for so mountainous a theater of war. 

It was posted as follows: General Auge- 
reau, whose headquarters were at Acqui, 
commanded the right wing—twenty bat- 
talions, of a total strength of from six thou- 
sand to seven thousand men. It was divided 
in four brigades of foot and two squadrons 
of cavalry, and was distributed along the 
line from Tortona on the right to Ales- 
sandria, Acqui, and Cortemilia, on the 
branch of the Bormida River, which is 
known as di-Millesimo. The brigade at 
the last-named place was specially supposed 
to be always ready to meet the enemy. 
This right wing was, in fact, the only por- 
tion of the Austrian army, within reach, 
that was ready to engage the forces with 
which Bonaparte was now advancing. 

The left wing, under Sebottendorff, 
whose headquarters were at Pavia, occupied 
the space between that city and Lodi, 
north of the Po River. It consisted of 
five brigades (fifteen battalions and eighteen 
squadrons); but posted thus in Lombardy, 
far from the points threatened by the 
French, it could have little influence upon 
the result of the coming campaign. 

The Sardinian army, commanded by the 
Marquis de Colli, consisted of about thirty- 
two thousand foot and five thousand of 
the other arms. But he also tried to cover 


too extended a front; as from Coni on the 
west to Montezemolo on the east, 


about 
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thirty-three miles as the crow flies, he had 
only some twenty thousand men of all 
1 The rest of the army was unduly 
twenty-four battalions, 
being between 


arms. 
scattered about, 
under the Duke d’ Aosta, 
Susa and Pignerol, watching the great 
passes through the Alps that led directly 
from France to Turin, and still farther off, 
more, under the royal 


were guarding the 


fifteen battalions 
Duke de Montferrat, 
Alpine passes as far north as the Great St. 


Bernard. The Sardinian army was com- 


posed of good troops, well inured to hard 


mountain work, 

I think the actual 
the two Allied Armies may be safely taken 
as thirty thousand Austrians and twenty 
thousand Piedmontese, or fifty thousand in 
all. This does not include the garrisons 
of the many fortified places in the theater 


fighting-strength of 


of war. 

Those of my readers who are interested 
in the science of war should carefully note 
the positions thus respectively occupied by 
the opposing armies when the campaign 
It will be evident to men of all 
professions that the disposition of the 
Austrian army was extremely bad. The 
portion of it that was in Lombardy was 
too distant from the position occupied by 
its other brigades, and by the Piedmontese 
army, to be of use in the opening 
actions of the war. It was even doubtful 
if it could exercise any serious effect upon 
the war at all. The remainder of the 
Austrian army—not more than about the 
strength of one division—was extended 
along a front of nearly forty miles, and 
could be regarded as little more than a line of 
outpost, intended to cover the main lines of 
approach. Like all armies, great and small, 
when over spread out, it was strong no- 
where. The Austrians tried to hold every 
by-path leading from one valley to another, 
so that when seriously attacked by a con- 
centrated enemy, defeat was almost certain. 
This fatal of policies in all 
wars, great and small, in plains as well as in 
mountains. It is the resource of stupid 
commanders to whom the active forces 
which regulate all warfare are as a sealed 
book. 

Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia and 
Piedmont, had foolishly thrown in his lot 


opened. 


any 


is the most 
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with Austria in this war. He could gain 
very little by it even if successful, and de- 
feat would mean, not only the destruction 
of his army, but loss of territory also. His 
chief ministers were opposed to it. But 
he was carried away by the loathing with 
which he regarded the French Government 
then in power, and the principles they 
sought to propagate. He was well aware 
of how unpopular all alliances were with 
his own subjects, and also that the Direct- 
ory in Paris had no immediate wish for a 
war with him. 

He was, however, influenced by the de- 
testation in which the Republican rulers of 
France were held by the other Italian 
princes, especially by the Pope. His Holi- 
ness was wise enough to see how seriously 
any spread of Republicanism would affect 
his spiritual domination in the world gen- 
erally, and also his position as a temporal 
ruler in Italy. 


Ill. 


HEADQUARTERS, NICE. 

‘*?th. Germinal IV.* 
‘*Soldiers! you are ill-fed almost 
naked; the Government owes you much, 
but can do nothing for you. Your patience, 
your courage, do you honor, but bring 
you neither advantage nor glory. I am 
about to lead you into the most fertile 
plains of the world, in whose great cities 


and 


and rich provinces you will find honor, 
glory and wealth. Soldiers of the Army 
of Italy, shall you be found wanting in 
courage?’’ 

This was the celebrated order issued by 
General Bonaparte when he assumed com- 
mand of the Army of Italy, in 1796. To 
address his men as ‘‘soldiers’’ and not in 
republican style as ‘‘citizens,’? was a new 
departure in that topsy-turvy epoch. But 
as a close student of Cwsar’s career he 
doubtless recalled the care with which that 
great soldier distinguished between those 
two expressions when he wished to mark 
his displeasure at his men’s misconduct. 
To English ears this proclamation sounds 
bombastic and theatrical; but it did not 
strike the ears of those for whom it was 
intended as in any way unbecoming. It 
was, in fact, thoroughly in keeping with 
the inflated sentiment of the day. He 
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knew well how powerfully all such language 
would influence and stir his soldiers, and 
how calculated it was to raise the drooping 
spirit of an army depressed by want and 


High-flown, overdrawn appeals 


iphi 


inisery. 
nature to the Frenchman’s love of 


of this 
military glory 
But this was much more: 
the ear of starving, penniless men in rags, 
wearied with hardships that were unrelieved 
It said very plainly: 


never seem out of place. 
it was a word in 


by glory in any form. 
‘*You have only to be brave and daring to 
find yourselves in the enjoyment of every- 
thing your hearts can crave for.’’ Although 
no Frenchman himself, he thoroughly un- 
derstood the nature of his and 
most cleverly framed, in a setting of melo- 
dramatic expressions, an appeal to all that 
It was in this 


soldiers, 


is worst in man’s nature. 
respect a new departure, for it did not even 
pretend to hold out the hand of friend- 
ship, nor any hope of liberty to the down- 
trodden people of Italy. To say and do 
what was most calculated to get from his 
soldiers all they had to give toward the ac- 
complishment of whatever object he had 
in view was in him an instinct. It may, 
indeed, be well said that the proper study 
of the officer is the private soldier, for, 
unless he is thoroughly in touch with his 
men, neither the captain of a company nor 
the commander of an army can ever expect 
much from those under him. 

Whatever the moralist may think of this 
General Order, its wording is an evidence 
of Bonaparte’s keen appreciation of human 
nature, and especially of the character of 
the splendid soldiers to whom it was ad- 
dressed.* Czesar understood how much his 
Legionaries were to be moved and influ- 
enced by appeals to their prejudices, sense 
of military honor, and their pride in being 
soldiers. But he made those appeals ina 
different style, for in every respect, in feel- 
ings and in manners, Cesar was a gentle- 
man. 

These stirring words meant much to the 
hungry veterans to whom they were ad- 
dressed. They appealed to the soldier's 
ambition and to his greed rather than to 
his patriotism. Perched upon the inhospi- 
table ridges of the Maritime Alps, these 

*I style this great conqueror “‘ Bonaparte 


1796. t 
carefully corrected by him. 
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famished men naturally longed for the 
promised land—said to be flowing with 
wine and full of riches—which lay beyond 
those mountains in their front. To every 
private, it held out visions of immediate 
plenty, of good food and of comfortable 
and Jean Baptiste already foresaw 
day when he would 
his village rich 


clothing ; 
imagination the 
swagger home through 
with plunder robbed from those ‘‘great 
cities and provinces’’ so pointedly referred 
to in this famous proclamation. All longed 
to get away from the cold, inhospitable 
mountains where they had starved so long, 
to fight in the genial climate of the rich 
plains mentioned in their new leader’s Gen- 


in 


eral Order. 

Never did the commander of any army 
appeal more directly to the bad passions, 
to all that was unrighteous in his men. 
The army of which he now assumed com- 
mand consisted of hardened veterans, ac- 
customed to long mountain marches on 
poor and scanty food, and of well-trained, 
fighting soldiers, the survivals of the 
fittest. The weak in spirit had disappeared 
from its ranks through lack of grit and man- 
liness; whilst death, from want, exposure 
and starvation, had carried off the weak in 
body. All ranks were ardent republicans, 
ready to answer any high-flown appeals 
their young general might make to them. 
Up to his arrival it was an army unac- 
quainted with glory, and it could boast of 
no victories. It may well be said, it had 
fought for three years without any definite 
aim, and solely because France—without 
knowing why—was at war with Austria; 
in fact, it had fought as a sort of salve to 
the military conscience of the soldiers en- 
gaged, and of the Government that had 
sent them into the field. But, if ever there 
was an army of heroes, this was one; and it 
only wanted a Bonaparte as its leader to 
win immortal renown. 

This well-known General Order has been 
long universally accepted as the inspiring 
appeal he then made to its soldiers. Doubts 
are now thrown upon the date and the 
occasion of its alleged publication. We 
are told by several reliable French authors 
that it is merely the pith, the essence of fiery 


” in these articles, because he was so known to France in 
The official narrative of this campaign was prepared by his orders when Emperor in 1805, and it was 
Wherever, in the original MS., he was referred to as ‘* Bonaparte,’’ he substi- 


tuted ‘‘ Napoleon”’ for it. Great, indeed, was this self-made Emperor, the greatest of human beings, but 


yet so small in personal matters. 











words he addressed to those he reviewed 
at Nice four days later, but that, with his 
usual play-acting habit, he subsequently 
put them together in the form of an 
‘‘Order of the Day,’’ dated as if issued im- 
mediately upon assuming his new command. 
Bonaparte certainly did hold a review at 
Nice on March 81st, but there could only 
have been a small part of his army present. 
What I may justly term his ‘‘fighting- 
force’’ was then in the mountains and at 
stations beyond Nice along the line of coast. 
This soul-stirring address to those he was 
about to lead was what we should expect 
him to have composed during his long 
journey from Paris with a view to its im- 
publication upon reaching his 
army. But what matters it whether this 
‘‘edict’’ was written on March 27th, or 
spoken four days later? This, at least, is 
certain: it fulfilled the purpose for which 
Bonaparte intended it. 


mediate 


Brilliant success was now his immediate 
object, for it would bring him fame, the 
sure forerunner of power in Revolutionary 
epochs. He was a dreamer, but was there 
ever any great leader of men who was not 
a dreamer? What the really ambitious man 
pines after is power, in some instances that 
he may use it for the benefit of his country ; 
in others, as in the case of Bonaparte, for 
selfish objects. But he had then no 
country, though as a youth he had loved 
his native island and its wild hills with all 
the intensity of a true patriot, and had 
fought for its liberty and had been pre- 
pared to die for it. If I read his life 
aright, this was the only really grand or 
noble or unselfish passion that ever influ- 
enced him. In the cause of Corsica, when 
a young officer, he neglected his own per- 
sonal interests, and at the time, it seemed, 
even all his chances of promotion. Indeed, 
he was so often absent without leave for 
long periods in Corsica, that at last his 
name was struck off the rolls of Louis 
XVI.’s Army. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, his prospects of advancement under 
the Monarchy were small; but whatever 
they were, he threw them to the winds as 
of no value and as unworthy of any con- 
sideration when the freedom of the island 
he loved, and of the home to which he 
clung with such affection, was at stake. 
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When he subsequently buried those glori- 
ous aspirations in the cess-pit of personal 
and selfish ambition, he ceased to be a 
national hero—that proudest of all titles 
—and dwindled down into the mere mili- 
tary adventurer, the Condottieri of his fore- 
bear’s country. The virtue of the patriot 
was soon to be blotted out forever in the 
dazzling glories of the great and successful 
Emperor. The unswerving obstinacy of 
purpose with which he pursued ambition, 
made him eventually the greatest of kings; 


but, in the end, that same ambition was 
his ruin, and condemned him to die in 
prison. 


The names of many generals then serving 
with the Army of Italy are well known to all 
who have studied our campaigns in the 
Peninsula. Masséna, Marmont and Suchet 
played important parts in both wars, and 
some were older than Bonaparte. Berthier, 
his chief of the staff, was born fifteen years 
before him; Masséna, a very able com- 
mander, and ten years his senior, had 
already distinguished himself in the field. 
La Harpe was twenty-nine; Serurier, twenty- 
six, and Augereau, eleven years his senior. 
All had commanded troops in battle, and 
were well-known to the army as excellent 
leaders and highly esteemed by all ranks. 
It required, therefore, a man of Bonaparte’s 
self-confidence and determination to take 
command of an army in which the generals 
of division would naturally resent having 
placed over them a much younger man who 
had never commanded troops on active 
service. They were sure to regard him 
as thus pitchforked over their heads by the 
partiality of the Directory to reward him 
for some political service. Nothing tends 
more to prejudice soldiers against a general 
than the belief that he owes his position 
to favoritism, or still worse, to political 
jobbery, rather than to merits and war ex- 
perience. 

The generals thus superseded were not 
likely to render him more than a qualified 
and unwilling obedience, and under such 
circumstances many would 
have found it impossible, and all very diffi- 
cult, to achieve much with any army. But 
from their first they cowered 
before his searching glance, and his imperi- 
ous tone made all understand that he meant 


commanders 


interview, 
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to be obeyed. It was only a man of Bona- 
parte’s genius who could succeed as he 
did in making others forget his youth and 
inexperience, to remember only the cer- 
tainty with which, at each succeeding 
phase of this war, he chained victory to his 
car. He might have reminded them that 
Hannibal, when only twenty-six years of 
age—that is, when two years his junior— 
had commanded an army in the field, 
with great success. * 

Of the generals opposed to Bonaparte in 
this war, Baron Colli, who commanded 
the Sardinian Army, was an able strategist, 
a well-educated soldier, gifted with the 
rare combination of wisdom and imagina- 
tion, of much war experience, and thor- 
oughly well acquainted with the theater of 
war. 

Only eight years older than Bonaparte, 
Baron Colli was, however, somewhat en- 
feebled by wounds. The Austrian com- 
mander was Beaulieu, a Belgian of noble 
family; and though now nearly seventy- 
two years of age, he was still full of en- 
ergy. He was an able leader of the old 
school, but a stranger to Italy, and to the 
mode of warfare suitable to its difficult, 
mountainous regions. All his previous ex- 
perience in the field had been on the plains 
of Flanders, and on the fairly level Ger- 
man provinces adjoining them.t He wasa 
formalist and a pedant—without true mili- 
tary genius, and accustomed to carry out 
the orders sent to him by the Autic Coun- 
cil. He lacked reasoning judgment, and 
was consequently easily taken in by his 
cunning and brilliant antagonist, war’s 
greatest master. As Beaulieu and Colli 
were intimate friends, it had been hoped 
they would have worked harmoniously 
together. They were anxious to do so, 
but by degrees the almost divergent inter- 
ests of their respective sovereigns and the 
keen jealousies of their respective staffs led 
to rivalry, and then to mutual distrust. 
This was especially so on Beaulieu’s part, 
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and prevented that cordial understanding 
and smoothness in working, which is so 
essential when two or more armies are act- 
ing together as allies in the field. 

Piedmont, the early theater of war this 
year, was bounded by great mountain 
ranges upon the west and south, which on 
the map form the letter L. The Alps, 
running north and south for about one hun- 
dred and sixty miles, form the vertical, or 
long line, of that letter; whilst the Mari- 
time Alps and the Apennines form its short, 
or horizontal, limb. From Nice to Genoa, 
the latter is about one hundred miles in 
length. 

The French army of the Alps—about 
eighteen thousand men under the elder 
Kellerman—held the vertical line of this 
L, from the Col d’Argentiére to the Little 
St. Bernard, a distance of about ninety 
miles. Facing this army, and at the east- 
ern foot of the mountains, was a Sardinian 
force — somewhat stronger— under the 
Prince of Carignano. These two little 
armies took no active part in the campaign. 
Their rdle was merely to neutralize one 
another. 

South of the mountain range which 
constituted the horizontal stroke of this 
letter L, and between them and the sea, 
ran the Corniche Road, then a_ very 
poor route in comparison with the splendid 
road which now bears that name.{ Nice 
may be taken as the apex of the angle 
which, facing eastward, was contained 
within the two mountain ranges which form 
that letter, and from it two main roads 
then led, one—the Corniche—along the 
coast to Genoa, the other into Piedmont by 
the Col de Tenda. | 

There were also a few difficult roads, as 
well as several paths of no special conse- 
quence, which similarly led from the coast 
road into the valleys on the northern slopes 
of the mountains—that from Savona to 
Dego by the Cadibona Pass being the most 
important. 


(To be continued.) 


* According to my reading of Napoleon’s history, he was born in 1768, He said he was born the year 
following, but he did so because if born in 1768 he was not born a French subject, as Corsica was only finally 


annexed to France in 1769. 


See de Yung on this point. 


+ Beaulieu had distinguished himself at the Battle of Fleurus. 
t The beautiful Corniche Road of to-day was made by Napoleon in 1805. . 
This important pass through the Maritime Alps had been held by about 7,000 French since the Italian 


Campaign of 1794. 
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Y friend Wash Bozeman is not a si- 
lent man, nor yet is he talkative. 
In fact, he is judicious in the use of words, 
and shows discrimination as to the number, 
the kind, and the occasion thereof. I have 
known him to fish in silence through the 
whole of a summer day, opening his lips 
only to receive the short stem of his corn- 
cob pipe. Again, I have known him, on a 
like occasion, to set forth the marvels of 
his experience, babbling as smoothly as 
does the glancing river-water under the 
Keowee bridge. Not unto all men is it 
vouchsafed to listen to him believingly— 
it is only by virtue of idleness and by dint 
of much fishing that such ability comes— 
but all who have heard bear witness to the 
engaging quality of his language and to 
the wonderful feats of his brain. Still, 
his moods, and even the very seasons, in- 
fluence his conceptions and limit his output 
of words. 

In winter, when the chill winds whistle 
frostily and the overfed and swollen streams 
gurgle and grumble in their beds, there 
is little to charm this devotee of repose— 
this man who loves to ‘‘lie i’ the sun’’ 
nor does Nature furnish that wherewith to 
bring his lips to utterance. In the spring, 
however, moved by the universal incipi- 
ency of all earthly things, his budding im- 
agination is wont to put forth small and 
timorous leaves of speech, tentative, as it 
of the warmth of his hearers’ faith. 
when 
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And in the luxuriant summer-time, 
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the lush grass grows high in the ‘‘bottoms’’ 
and the thickets are a-throb with life, when 
the river sings its song to him and the 
waterside shadows are pleasant, then his 
invention branches lustily, and the manner 
of his conversation is such that strangers 
doubt him openly, and even his intimates 
look at each other furtively and smile. 

But it is in autumn— in the mellow har- 
vest-time, when the chastened sunlight falls 
tenderly and the creeping shadows grow 
long and the sound of the gliding water is 
as low as a murmured prayer—that his 
imagination ripens its most perfect fruitage. 
This, too, when the catfish have ceased tc 
bite and even the ‘‘pearch’’ are wary and 
uncertain. 

The first of October had come when we 
made our last trip together, and the morn- 
ing was clear and crisp. Away to the 
north where the winding Keowee road loses 
itself among the hills, the distant slopes 
were ablaze with autumn color, the reds of 
oak and sumac mingling with the bright 
orange of the hickory-trees and the paler 
yellow of the poplars; while nearer us the 
corn-fields lay carpeted with riotous morn- 
ing-glory vines, which climbed everywhere 
and draped the russet stalks in purple—the 
royal purple of numberless open blossoms. 
It was good to be there, I thought—good 
to wander with Wash and to fish and to 
muse—for out of the radiant east the new- 
risen sun smiled on a rested world which, 
jeweled with dew, returned the glance of 
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its lord in a million tiny reflections, and, 
lying far-stretched and fair in the slanting 
licht, seemed to rejoice in its own large 
fruitfulness and to laugh in the fulness of 
its harvest. 

But, goodly as was the sight, we could 
not linger there; for the river was yet to 
be tried. So we went down through the 
aftermath of the and at the 
bridge we found the fishing good. Also, 
we found there a wayfaring man, who other- 


meadows, 


wise is called a tramp, and him Wash stayed 


with food and comforted with tobacco. 
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set. I told Wash that my teeth were good 
—TI saw no reason for an extended expla- 
nation. 

‘*Well,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that is a blessin’, 
to be sho’. Now, some folks hain’t got 
no teeth at all—that is ter say, no rale 
teeth; I ain’t a’countin’ the chaney-ware 
that they totes roun’ on thar gums. 

‘*But ole Parson Bowles, he war one of 
them fellers. I has heard 
that his front teeth wuz kicked out by a 
ca’f, an’, I reckon’, he jes’ wore his back 
uns off a chawin’ of his vittles; fer he war 


chaney-ware 


I GOT A BITE RIGHT AWAY, AN’ I YANKED THEM FALSE TEETH OUT'N THAR!’” 


Moreover, he expostulated with the man 
as to the folly of much walking. After- 
ward, when the creature was gone—for, 
after all, he took not his ease restfully as be- 
comes a fisherman—we journeyed farther 
down the stream, and when the afternoon 
was come, Wash addressed himself to me. 

‘*Squire,’’ he inquired, sympathetically, 
“has yer got good teeth?”’ 

Now, I am not a sensitive man—cer- 
tainly not so about my teeth. As a matter 
of fact, I have good teeth—my dentist 
assured me of this when he sold me the 


a pow’ ful eater, war that ole Parson Bowles. 
Didn’t know the parson, did yer, Squire?’’ 

I had not had that pleasure, and said so. 

‘*Well, I knowed him. He war a good 
man, but he had false teeth an’ a monst’us 
appertite. I dunno whether the teeth were 
the ’casion of the appertite er the appertite 
were the ‘casion of the teeth, but they 
both wuz thar; an’, Squire, them teeth 
wuz a double set—they wuz bottom an’ 
top, an’ ’pears like—I disremember, but 
hit do r’aly ’pear like—that them plates 
wuz j’inted at the back.’’ 
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‘*No,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘they were hardly 
jointed. Artificial teeth are not fitted in 
that way.’’ 

Wash sighed, and 
cently :— 

**T dunno. 
I has sho-’nuff teeth. 
‘*Go on with your story,’’ I replied, im- 


then replied inno- 


I ain’t had 


9 


no espeerunce. 


patiently. 

‘*Don’t hurry me, Squire! Don’t hurry 
me! I ain’t usen to rushin’,’’ my com- 
panion ejaculated. Then he shut one eye 
and looked up at the sun. 

‘‘Hit war about this time o’ the yeer,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘an’ the parson had been 
ky’arn’ on a meetin’ at Betharbry, that thar 
Metherdis’ church back yander at the forks 
o’ the road. He lived ’cross the river 
thar ’bout three miles back o’ them hills, an’ 
when he war a'gwine home he had ter come 
this way so’s ter cross at the bridge. 

‘*Well, on the Sat’day atter the fust 
Sunday he had labored with the sinners 
mightily, an’ had fetched *em comin’ an’ 
gwine; an’, besides, he had partooken of a 
mighty good dinner. Tharfore the parson 
wuz tired, an’ the warm sun o’ the atter- 
noon kinder made him drowsy, so that jes’ 
as his ole gray nag made the bridge he 
leant over like an’ yawned. Yas, sir, 
opened his mouth wide, an’ them new- 
fangled teeth o’ his’n drapped right out an’ 
fell down inter the water! I tell yer, 
Squire, hit wuz a scrape! 

‘*Fust, he tried ter git ’em hisself—cut 
a long pole an’ fumbled an’ poked thar fer 
nigh about a half a day. Then he fetched 
a yell, and that brought Abner Shackelford. 
Ab ’lowed that, ef they had a rake, them 
thar teeth mout be drug out, so they went 
an’ got one an’ they drug that ole river- 
bed jes’ like they wuz a-curryin’ of a 
horse.’ 

‘*Did they find the teeth?’’ I asked. 
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The speaker shook his head. 
‘Not much!’’ he replied, ‘‘not much 
they didn’t! They wuz a draggin’ thar at 
sunset when I came to see ’bout my set- 
hooks.”’ 

‘*You helped them, I suppose,’’ I re- 
marked, by way of encouragement. 

‘‘Oh, yes! I got the teeth.’’ 

‘*You did! Why, how did you manage 
it?’? 

‘*Hit war science, Squire,—pyore science 
an’ force 0’ reasonin’. I looked at hit 
this er way: 

‘‘Ef yer wants ter git things outen the 
does yer git em? Yer fishes 


water, how 
fer ’em. 

‘*But does yer fish wi’ a bare hook? 
Nary a time. Yer baits, an’ hit de- 
pen’s on what yer air fishin’ fer as ter what 
yer uses fer bait. Catfishes, now, bites 
wurrums, but pearch have a likin’ for 
minners, an’ a Metherdis’ preacher’s teeth 

‘*Squire,,when I got that fur, I knowed 
I had struck the thing. I got out some 
hooks an’ a string an’ made me a throw- 
line. 

‘**Ab,’ says I ter Shackelford, ‘you go 
home an’ fetch some chicken—fat chicken, 
fried crisp an’ brown;’ an’, when he had 
fotch hit, I baited them hooks wi’ hit, an’ 
made a cas’—— 

‘*Squire, I’m doubtin’ ef yer’ll b’leeve 
me, but I gota bite right away, an’ I yanked 
them false teeth out’n thar! Yas, sir / 
Fer a Metherdis’ preacher’s teeth, fried 
chicken air the bait!’’ 

The sun was already low; the 
were rising in the valley; and the upland 
lay in the fading light like a field of the 
cloth of gold. Far away the cow-bells were 
tinkling, for the cattle were going home. 

‘*Come, Wash,’’ I said, unjointing my 
fishing-rod, ‘‘it is almost supper-time.”’ 
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west, hame’s best’’ runs the 


now so often carved or 


“= or 
adage 
painted over the principal fireplace in the 
house as expressive of the sentiments of 


the family. It may or may not be true 
that ‘‘hame’s best.’’ It depends upon a 
great variety of conditions, not the least im- 
portant of which is the wisdom or unwis- 
dom that has dictated the selection of a 
site. In this process of selection, primary 
at least in point of time, if not in some 
other respects, two sorts of considerations 
are nearly always taken into account, the 
So long as we 
whom 


practical and the esthetic. 
remain what we are, creatures in 
the possibility of intellectual and esthetic 
enjoyment is strictly dependent upon phys- 
ical well-being, so long the practical con- 
siderations, those that affect the material 
welfare and the health, particularly the 
health, of the dwellers in the home, must 


NOTE, 


remain the fundamentally important ones. 
Fortunately, it happens somewhat rarely 
that a site esthetically desirable is incor- 
rigibly bad from a sanitary point of view. 

The healthful location of the home is in- 
deed a matter of the gravest importance. 
It not infrequently accounts for all of the 
difference between the rugged health and 
prosperity of one family and the poverty- 
stricken invalidism of another. The gospel 
of ‘‘pure air, pure soil and pure water’’ 
has been heralded abroad vigorously, but not 
vigorously enough. How can one expect 
to rear healthy, robust children on a soil 
saturated with filth, in an air laden with 
noxious gases or disease germs, and with 
water that is little less than a saturated 
solution of decaying vegetation or that may 
be subject to pollution from cesspools or 
barnyards, or may be the drainage from 
pestilential swamps? 


This article isthe first of twelve to appear ina series on the general subject of ‘‘How to 


Administer a Household.’ Among the subjects to be discussed will be: ‘‘Health Preserved through Exercise;” 


“Diet; ‘‘Handling Sickness;’’ ‘‘Doctors;” 
Children;”’ ‘‘Education of Children;"’ 


“Care of the Body, Teeth, Eyes, Etc.; 


“Dividing Expenses;”’ 
“Entertainment of the Family; 
“Arranging the Daily Menu.”’ 


“Care of 
“*‘Dress;”’’ 


“Entertainment of Guests;”’ 
‘*Management of Servants;’ 
It is the purpose of THE COSMOPOLI- 


TAN MAGAZINE to make this series the most valuable and practical discussion of these subjects ever printed 


in a periodical.—Ep1Tor. 
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When one goes out to seek a site for the 
building of a home—or if he go out to find 
a home of the ready-to-occupy kind—he 
should go with a mind well fortified to 
think for himself, and to weigh most care- 
fully the advantages and the disadvantages 
of every site proposed. Or, trusting to 
the real-estate agent for a full presentation 
of the advantages, both real and imaginary, 
he may very profitably confine himself to 
seeking the disadvantages of each site. 

The considerations are many and com- 
plex, some of them conflicting, many of 
them individual and personal. The subur- 
banite doing business in the city may well 
consider the proximity to the railway-sta- 
tion or the electric cars, the number and 


A SEASHORE 


time of trains or cars, the cost of travel to 
and from Then 
must always consider the neighborhood— 
whether the human environment be desir- 
able or undesirable, whether it is 
likely to grow better or worse in view of 


business, et cetera. one 


and 


possible or probable future development. 
With the rapid growth of transportation 


facilities, thousands of families who were 
formerly obliged to live in cramped city 
flats are now able to go far out into the sub- 
urbs, or even into the country proper, where 
they may locate on comparatively broad 
areas and build real homes, 


differing only in degree from those of their 


themselves 


more wealthy neighbors who build more 
sumptuously and on larger fields. 


The introduction of automo- 


general 
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bile stage lines will also modify the general 
scheme of residence, inasmuch as_ places 
hitherto impossible, can without difficulty 
be made easily accessible. 

Whether one build large or small, the 
If I build here, 
the sewage? Is 


same questions come up. 
how shall I dispose of 
there good, natural drainage for the prop- 
erty, or are the surroundings such that thor- 
ough drainage will be costly or impossible? 
Is the soil pure and clean, or is it contam- 
inated by leeching cesspools on neighboring 
lots or by foul drainage from properties 
higher up? Have we here for our building 
good mother-earth, or have we a place 
filled up as a city dump with all sorts of 


foul refuse, unsanitary to a degree and 


HOUSE. 


treacherously unstable? These and a thou- 
sand others of more or less importance are 
the questions that the prospective home- 
builder should ask himself. 

That a lot is located on high ground or 
even on the of a hill may be pre- 
sumptive evidence that it is well drained: 
but it is not by means a guarantee 
of good drainage, 
bit of land lies well up on the hilltops. It 
is true, however, that a lot elevated some- 
what above the general level may usually 
be well drained without great difficulty or 
The general character of the soil 


top 


any 
as many a heavy, soggy 


expense. 
plays an important part, both in the matter 
of drainage and in the safe and secure 
building of the house. If the location be 


such that the household wastes may be 
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HEART OF NATURE, BUT PROBABLY 
BECAUSE TOO CLOSELY SUR- 
TREES 


NEAR TO THE 
UNHEALTHY 
ROUNDED BY 

discharged into a public sewer, the prob- 
lems are simplified, and heavy clay or rock 
becomes unobjectionable as a foundation; 


but, if the sewage must be cared for on the 


premises, it is important that the soil be of 


such a nature that it will dispose of the foul 
wastes to the best advantage. Until some 
better method can be devised for the dis- 
posal of sewage at a reasonable cost 
under ordinary conditions, the dweller in 
the country must continue to have recourse 
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to the common leeching cesspool, notwith- 


standing its well-recognized unsanitary 
aspect. Even with the most tolerant, how- 
ever, the cesspool becomes intolerable in a 
rock that holds that 


into 


heavy clay soil or in 
foul matter, 
the house drains or overflow on the surface 


causing it to back up 
of the ground. 

The parable of the wise man who built 
his house upon a rock, and of the other 
man built on the sands, was ut- 
tered before the ‘‘house with 
provements’’ had made its appearance or 
modern sanitary science had been evolved. 
A rock foundation is unimpeachable for 
stability, but it may be very bad when it 
comes to a matter of drainage, whether it 
be for the disposal of sewage or of surface 
or ground water. A cellar excavated in 
the rock is usually a wet cellar, because 
the water leeches through the crevices and 
seams in the rock, and it is both difficult 
and expensive to trench and drain properly 
about the walls of a building in a medium 
so hard to To be sure, if the 
rock drops away quickly on a sharp grade, 
this difficulty may be altogether a minor 
A good, gravel soil is one of the best 


who 
modern im 


excavate. 


one. 
to build upon in respect both to drainage 
and to the stability of the house; and com- 
pact sand, if not subject to the action of 
running water, is a most excellent founda- 
a thoroughly good medium. 


tion and 





OPEN TO THE 


SWEEP OF 


HEALTHFUL WINDS. 
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The inexperienced home-builder is alto- 
gether likely to underestimate the impor- 
tance of these things that lie at the very 
foundation of good builditig. In one in- 
stance, a prospective buyer had all but 
closed negotiations for a site for his home; 
but, as a last thought, to make assurance 
doubly sure, he called upon his architect for 
advice. An inspection of the site disclosed, 
as the desirable features of the place, a most 


attractive outlook in several directions, a 


DISTANCE AND THE COOL, 


fine group of forest-trees well distributed, 
and a comparatively smal: price for the 
property. The level of the lot was several 
feet below the street-level; but this, it was 
explained, could easily be filled up, and 
the drainage appeared to be excellent. <A 
more careful inquiry, however, disclosed 
the fact that there were no sewers to re- 
ceive the wastes from the house, while a 


superficial inspection showed solid rock 


COMFORTABLE 
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within a foot of the surface of the earth— 
an impossible proposition for a cesspool, 
unless, indeed, it were to be made a per- 
fectly tight reservoir, from which the sewage 
would have to be pumped at frequent in- 
tervals. The filling in of the earth to bring 
the grade up to the level of the street 
would most surely kill all the trees, and, 
furthermore, no one seemed to have any 
definite idea as to where earth could be 
obtained for the filling. 


HOUSE AS THE POINT OF VIEW. 


A bit of prospecting discovered another 
property only a few rods distant from the 


the same 


first, on the opposite side of 
second 


street. The outlook from this 
property was excellent, though not quite 
so attractive in some ways as that from the 
first; the surface of the lot was higher, 
and a bed of clean gravel some ten or twelve 
feet deep overlaid the rock; no grading nor 
filling in would be required, except such 
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SHOWING A COUNTRY ADMIRABLY 


as might be done satisfactorily with the 
earth taken from the cellar; and this grad- 
ing would in no wise disturb the trees, 
which were fully as fine as, if not finer 
than, those on the first lot. The cost of 
the second location was something like three 
hundred dollars than that of the 
first, but the cost of building on the first 
would have been fully one thousand dollars 
more than the the final 
result would have been far less satisfactory. 

In general, it may be said that a dry soil 
is likely to be healthful, and a wet soil un- 
healthful, although it would be very unwise 
to let the conclusion on this evidence 
The dry soil may be light, spongy 


more 


on second, and 


rest 
alone. 
and treacherous, artificial filling, absolutely 
unfit to build upon; or the wetness of a 
piece of ground may be due to a single 
spring of water that might be easily carried 
off and disposed of by inexpensive drainage. 
The dangers of the soil are real dangers, 
all the more real and the more to be feared 
because they are so easily covered from 
sight, and allowed to work their mischief 
in the dark and undetected until the health 
of the family is thoroughly undermined. 
After one has satisfied himself with refer- 
ence to the soil and the drainage, including 
the disposal of the sewage, his next step 
should be to place himself on the location 


ADAPTED 


FOR HEALTHFUL RESIDENCES. 


of his proposed house and take a good look 
about, endeavoring to see everything, to 
see it in its best and in its worst aspect, 
and to consider it in its relation to his fu- 
ture home. 

It is not always possible to face the house 
toward the south; but a southern exposure, 
even in the heat of summer, and certainly 
in the cold of winter, is distinctly desir- 
able; while a direct northern exposure is 
the least desirable of all. The front door 
should see much of the sunlight if it would 


be a cheery and inviting entrance. If the 


exposure is right, the next consideration 
Are there any mills 


is the surroundings. 
or factories in the immediate neighborhood 
to pour out their vile smells in the direc- 
tion of the home? It should be borne in 
mind that the winds sometimes carry noxi- 
ous odors long distances, and final con- 
clusions must not be drawn from investiga- 
tions within a short radius, and without 
considering the direction of the prevailing 
winds. 

Naturally the question of the outlook from 
the house resolves itself into one of esthetics, 
though the esthetic and the comfortable 
go somewhat closely hand in hand, and 
comfort contributes materially to practical 
happiness. If one has unlimited means, 
he can go where he likes and make what 
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he likes; but with a small purse the pro- 


must needs make 
many compromises. He 
whether it better for him, in order 
that he may be nearer his work, to take a 
small lot within limits, and thus 


have his neighbor cut off all but his street 


spective home-builder 
must decide 


were 
narrow 


view; or whether he shall go farther into 
the less 
located to 
order that he may have room to grow and 
breathe freely, and that he may have an 
outlook unconfined by suggestion of tene- 


country, and be conveniently 
with reference his work, in 


ment-district crowding. 

It well effort, even the 
constant daily effort entailed by an extra 
walk of ten, fifteen or even twenty minutes 
to be near to the heart of Nature and to be 


is worth some 


free from the oppressiveness of your good 


neighbor’s wall butting almost up to your 
If 


‘‘magnificent distances’’ 


window- ledge. one may not feast on 
over hill and val- 
ley, still the middle distances of plain or 
wood, or even a few of Nature’s own trees 
of rough and rugged growth, gathered pro- 
tectingly about the home nest, are treasures 


that can not be measured in value by the 
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gold standard. If a lot without trees must 
be bought, then by all means let trees be 
planted: let them be planted soon and 
plentifully and without formality. But, 
after all has been done that man can do, 
one can not get on the same intimate and 
loving terms with the cultivated tree that 
he can with the sturdy, though gnarled and, 
perhaps, misshapen trees that sur- 
vived unaided in the struggle with the ele- 
ments. The immediate surroundings of 
the home, the things that are to become 
almost a part of the household itself, and 
the near-by vistas leading temptingly away 
to—well, to anything one may choose to 
imagine in his dreamy moments, are things 
too far-reaching in their influence on the 
family life to be thought lightly of or neg- 


have 


lected. 

A broad, distant view is always a desir- 
able thing in any location. In 
it seems to have the effect of broadening 
one’s mental and spiritual, as well as his 


some way 


physical, horizon. There are all sorts of 
beauties in a distant prospect. Even the 
dust and vapors and the burning sunshine 
of a treeless plain take on colors that would 
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THERE ARE INNUMERABLE FINE BUILDING-SITES ON THE SLOPING HILLS SURROUNDING THIS CITY OF THE VALLEY 
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make the fame of an artist, could he but 
transfer them to his canvas. Distance and 
the cool, comfortable home as the point of 
lend all the enchantment one could 
desire. A location that gives a broad view 
of hills and valleys, with perhaps a glimpse 
of water, is an ideal situation vouchsafed 
to a few fortunate but the distant 
view is robbed of much of its enchantment 


view 


ones; 


and becomes more or less an artificial thing, 
unless it may be traced back through an 
agreeable foreground that leads even up to 
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six feet below the surface of the earth, and 
the high-water mark anywhere from the 
surface of the lawns to the level of the first 
floor, and with cesspools and wells of 
drinking-water hobnobbing in brotherly 
love in spite of the board of health, a good 
sewerage system and a fair, city water- 
supply. 

On the hills surrounding this city in the 
valley are fine building-sites innumerable, 
with perfect drainage, commanding mag- 
nificent views for many miles over hills, 


A FEW OF NATURE'S OWN TREES, GATHERED PROTECTINGLY ABOUT THE HOME. 


one’s own borders and links the whole 
together in one harmonious and continuous 
composition. 

That people appreciate neither sanitary 
science nor art in the location of a home 
is amply shown on all hands. As the 
writer sits at his window, overlooking the 
city in the valley, he sees literally hundreds 
of houses, many of them ample, and with « 
well-to-do air, and not a few of them elab- 
orate and evidently the abode of wealth, 
built upon a low, flat, sodden plain, with 
the low-water mark anywhere from two to 


lake and valley, and well shaded by good, 


elm, 
not 


rugged forest-trees of oak, maple, 
pine and hemlock. These lots are 
only much Jarger than the lots in the val- 
ley, but cost in the open market consider- 
ably less than do the latter; and, yet, a 
considerable majority of the people prefer 
to live in the valley, with all of its unbear- 
able oppressiveness, rather than on the hill- 
side, with its fine air, fine drainage and 
perfect views; and, not only that, they 
must needs revile as a ‘‘freak’’ one who 
dares exult in his freedom. 
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By LOUISE PARKS RICHARDS. 


VON LENBACH’S GARDEN. 


_ that the great painter Franz von 


Lenbach has traveled ‘‘the one 
great highway over which all human souls 
must tread,’’ it is of interest to recount 
the life of the great German and the 
achievement of his brush. 

In his youth, there was nothing extra- 
ordinary, he said; for his childhood days 
were those of a free, untrammeled exist- 
spent in ‘therum lumpen,”’ 
tersely put it to me in Bavarian dialect. 
In fact, as one of seventeen children in the 
prolific family of a poor German laborer, 
there was no attempt at training, to say 
nothing of discipline, nor did he ever have 
occasion to chafe under any restraints of 
individual oversight. 

The phenomenal ruggedness of character 


ence, as he 


in von Lenbach may be due, not less to the 
rude conditions and privations of his child- 
life, than to the innate force which was the 
heritage of his birth. 

His father was a bricklayer and stone 
mason, a Bavarian Tyroler, whose wander- 
ings led him to Schrobenhausen, a little 
town in Bavaria, between Ingolstadt and 
Augsburg, where, on the thirteenth of De- 
cember, 1836, the little Franz made his 
début into the world. 

It having been decided that Franz should 
be his father’s successor in his calling as 
mason, the young son was sent, at the age 
of eleven, to the industrial school at Lands- 
hut. 

During the years of apprenticeship which 
are the unconditional beginnings of every 
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calling in Germany, he managed to spend 
half a year in the workshop of the sculptor 
Sickingen in Munich, where he studied 
modeling and carving. 

Ilere the instinets of the artist began to 
be with the characteristic 
precipitancy of his strong nature, he com- 
enced straightway to paint, to paint any- 
thing, everything, that came in his way. 

The year of his father’s death (1852) 


aroused: and, 
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Following the promptings of his heart 
and the now-understood desire to become 
an artist, he went to Augsburg to enter 
the Polytechnische Schule, but he found 
little stimulus, as the drawing there was 
principally from French lithographs. 

This boy, who had already tasted the 
delights of study from Nature, was disap- 
pointed, disgusted. In the gallery at 
Augsburg, however, he found unadulterated 








AN EXHIBITION OF 


was a significant one in his life. It was 
in this year that he attempted his first 
copy of an old master—Christoph Schwarz’s 
‘*Descent From the Cross’’—painted in Ing- 
far succeeded 


olstadt, and in which he so 


that, he 
tell the copy from the original.”’ 

This copy marked the beginning of his 
study and love of the old masters, which later 


as himself, said, ‘‘you couldn't 


put its indelible stamp upon all his work. 


VON LENBACH'S PICTURES 


satisfaction, and in much of his time 
making copies of some of the old masters 
there. His Sundays he spent in painting 
outside, in making the Sabbath day holy 
by his worship of Nature as he saw it. 
He did not remain long in Augsburg, 
however, but soon returned to his native 
Schrobenhausen, near his old friend Hof- 
ner, where, with the exception of sundry 
visits to Munich, he spent the next few 


put 
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With Hofner he painted, painted 
with the joy of a free man, painted from sun- 
rise to sunset, painted all day, all the days, 
painted as long as the ‘*dear sun shone.”* 


Vears. 


His love for the old painters in the 
Munich galleries, however, often drew him 
hack, made the journey from 
Schrobenhausen to Munich, a distance of 
nine miles (about forty English 
miles), innumerable times afoot. When 
he found it necessary to replenish his paint- 
box, or when he was seized by the sudden 
desire to see pictures, he immediately set 
out on his foot-tour to Munich. 

On one of these pilgrimages—it was in 
1857—he brought a number of his studies 
to Piloty, the director of the Royal Acad- 
emy, who received him most kindly and 
asked him This 
he did, remaining in the Academy a year 
and a half, but only during the winter 
for with the coming of spring, 

the old which 
him back to Schrobenhausen. 

While with Piloty, he painted his first 
picture, ‘* Peasants At an Approaching Storm 


when he 


German 


to come into his school. 


months, 


awakened longings, took 


Fleeing to a Chapel,’’ now in the museum 


at Magdeburg. This picture, exhibited in 


the Munich Kunst Verein, attracted attention 
and brought material satisfaction to the 
painter, as it was sold for four hundred and 
fifty guldens—about two hundred dollars. 

At the same time, von Lenbach received 
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a Staats Stipendium of five hundred guldens, 
which coveted favor enabled him to take 
a trip to Italy—to Rome, the artist’s Mecca. 
As Piloty was going to Rome at the same 
time to make studies for his great picture, 
‘*Nero After the Burning of Rome,’’ Len- 
bach was allowed to accompany him. 

The two months spent in Italy made a 
profound impression on the young student. 
The galleries and the wonderful sun- 
shine of Italian skies vied with each other 
in overwhelming the youth untamed. He 
fairly reveled in the sunlight, while he 
worshiped in the galleries, bending lowest 
before the shrine of Titian. 

At the instigation of Piloty, who was 


interested in the remains of ancient Rome 


as studies for his own picture, von Lenbach 
was induced to attempt a Roman picture. 
The result of his Nature and sunlight stud- 
ies was his second picture, the ‘‘Arch of 
Titus, ”’ 


which he finally painted in Pi- 
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loty’s school after his return 
from Italy. 

The work was often inter- 
rupted by his trips to his friend 
Hofner, where he sought models 
for the two little street-waifs, 
lazily lying in the sun, with 
the goats in the immediate 
foreground of the picture. As 
the legs and faces of these 
gamins had to have that dark, 
bronze coloring of Italian hue, 
von Lenbach induced a couple 
of peasant boys, by dint of 
money and persuasion, to lie in 
the sun for days, ‘‘until the 
skin was fairly burned off 
them,’’ he said, ‘‘and until 
they had acquired the wished- 
for brown tones.”’ 

In 1868, von Lenbach fell in 
with Richard Wagner, who, 
after three years of banish- 
mert from Munich, had re- 
turned for the first time. With 
this man of genius he formed 
an intimate friendship, and it 
was the extraordinary head of 
this great musician that served 
him many times as the subject 
for portraits in black and white, 
oil and pastel. 

Von Lenbach’s orders were 
few, however, and he soon found himself 
under the necessity of seeking other fields. 
On the recommendation of a friend—Moritz 
von Schwind—he was invited to Vienna, 
where he was received into a circle of literary 
and social celebrities that proved for him 
the greatest satisfaction for his ambitious 
longings. 

He became the painter of crowned heads, 
but this, however, was not the crowning- 
point of his successes in Vienna, for not 
even his admirers were prepared for his 
reckless indifference to detail in dress, in 
uniform, his obliviousness to medals and 
orders-—to say nothing of the careless han- 
dling of hands—of everything, in fact, ex- 
cept the head. 

The von Lenbach circle had hardly be- 
come accustomed to Lenbach’s ideas, nor 
had it yet accepted his great, dominant 
principle: that out of Nature one should 
and hold fast but one thing in 


grasp 
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portraiture—the head ; that this exponent of 
the must stand out in undisturbed 
unity; that accessories of whatever kind, 
whether dress or form, must distract and 
the impression that the head 
should produce; that a portrait, to attain its 
highest, aim and significance, must look out 


soul 


Weaken 


from a background of nothingness, and 
must be shorn of every detail that inter- 
feres with this unity of purpose. 

In the winter of 1875 and in 
company with Makart and a group of en- 
thusiastic painters, von Lenbach went to 


1876, 
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Egypt, spending most of the time in Cairo 
and its neighborhood, and where they lived 
in the then unrestored palace of the viceroy, 
Ismail Pasha. 

In speaking of this trip to the Orient, 
and in answer to my question if he found 
the faces of 
he replied: ‘‘Everything is interesting; if 


oriental women interesting, 
it’s a cat or a hat, a young girl or an old 
peasant, it’s all the same.’’ 

In 1882 he went again to Rome, but this 
time asa renowned artist. His studio in the 
Palazzio Borghese became the rendezvous 
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for international celebrities, 
and it was here he painted his 
wonderful head of Franz Liszt. | 
who was then in Rome. The 
beautiful Queen Margarita sat 
to him, and he was even granted 
an audience with His Holiness, 
the Pope. During an hour’s 
sitting he made the study for 
the remarkable portrait of Leo 
XIII., which now hangs in the 
New Pinakothek at Munich. 
Though he always preserved 
the ruggedness of a son of the 
soil, and though he has even 
been accused of cherishing his 
bruskness as a sort of stock in 
trade, yet he became the priv- 
ileged friend, the exceptional 
comrade, of the noble born. 
The indomitable von Len- 
bach, who feared nothing and 
dared everything, this genial 
creature in his crude, even rude, 
had not only found 
his way to the threshold of 
royal palaces, but to the heart of princes. 
And from out the jong list of notable 
men and women, of great statesmen and 
diplomats, of scholars and social maguates, 


casings, 
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12, by Franz Hanfstaengl. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


and of royal and imperial personages who 
have sat before von Lenbach’s palette, the 


figure preeminent is that of Bismarck. 


It was from the National Gallery in 
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Berlin, which had resolved 
upon a collection of por- 
traits of the distinguished 
men in the history-making 
of Germany, that von Len- 
bach received his com- 
mission to paint his first 
portrait of the Iron Chan- 
cellor. 

Hitherto Bismarck had 
been an almost impossible 
man to the approach of a 
painter, his restless en- 
ergies precluding the pos- 
sibility of posing for an 
artist, except in the most 
exceptional cases. The 
rapid strokes of von Len- 
bach, however, dissipated 
his antipathy against the 
ordeal of sitting. Besides, 
the open, unabashed, in- 
dependent personality of 
the artist interested him. 

Von Lenbach became a 
guest at the home and 
board of the great states- 
man, and finally was _ re- 
ceived as a member of the 
Bismarck family circle. In 
this intimate relationship 
of household friend, he was admitted into 
the very wheel-room of the emp‘re, where 
he was allowed to make studies of the great 
pilot as he sat directing the ship of state. 
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While problems of diplomacy and the fate 
of empires were absorbing mind and heart 
of the great statesman, the artist was ma- 
ling studies which were the foundation of 
many of the portraits which followed, 
presenting Bismarck in so many different 
attitudes and phases of interest. 

As a result of the success that the years 
of uninterrupted work and favor brought 
von Lenbach, he was able to build a home 
in Munich which incorporates all his dreams 
In this home 


ideal artist’s home. 


the satisfaction of 


of an 

he had 
only the groundwork for the gratification of 
his ideas of decorative art, but, also, the 


making it, not 


storehouse of great pictures of great masters, 


and of other beautiful works of art, of 
which 
A white stone villa, and a 


mense studios, built in the style of Italian 


he was an enthusiastic collector. 
suite of im- 
villa architecture, half encircles a garden 
near the Propylaen Gate, and opposite the 
Glyptothek, or sculpture gallery. 

In his studio, or studios, the atelier is the 
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imposing edifice on the left as one enters 
the garden, with the 
Wohnhaus by a of 
rooms and passages which extend back to 
the villa behind the garden—there is no 
dealer in 


being connected 


double-storied series 


suggestion of the second-hand 
curios, no evidence of the bric-d-brac mania. 

One could scarcely imagine portraits of 
Doellinger, Gladstone, von Mc':xe and Bis- 


marck in other than in these reposeful sur- 


roundings. 
In this artistic dwelling-place, von Len- 
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as people attracted or repelled him; who 
lavished praise, or seared with scathing in- 
vective, his mood the 
various circumstances occasioned—this was 


as suggested, or 
von Lenbach. 

Lenbach died at but little more than 
sixty-five years of age, but in the power- 
fully built frame, the energetic step and 
quick movement of eye and body there was 
no sign of the three score years and five. 

As to marks of distinction, he had more 
medals and emblems of recognition, inclu- 
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bach was consistent. He and his home fitted 
each other. His personality was possibly 
less in the background of his fame as an 
artist than his home was in the shadow of 
The tall, broad-shouldered 
peer at you over broad 
and listened and 


his studio. 
man, who would 
glasses; who painted 
talked—rather ejaculated, for he seldom 
sustained a continued conversation—as his 
friends came and went; who was reserved, 
jovial, or even worse, 


convivial, brusk, 


ding that of knighthood, than any living 
artist, but he rose to that station where 
he counted them but little. To quote his 
own words on success in life :— 

‘*Every one has something in him that 
no one else has. If he treats his special 
talent, so to say, as a beautiful pearl, he 
with the best. 
over his own 
‘What can I do 


side 
write 


can stand side 
Every one 
door in golden letters: 

that no one else can do?’ ’ 


by 
should 
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MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


By HERBERT GEORGE WELLS. 


VI.—SCHOOLING.,. 


VV E left the child whose development 

threads through this discussion ripe 
to begin a little schooling at the age of five. 
We have cleared the ground since then of 
a great number of things that have got 
themselves mixed up in an illegitimate way 
with the idea of school, and we can now 
take him on again through his ‘‘schooling”’ 
phases. Let us begin by asking what we 
require, and then look to existing con- 
ditions to see how far we may hope to get 
our requirements. We will assume the 
foundation described in the fourth paper 
has been well and truly laid, and that we 
have a number of other similarly prepared 
children available to form a school, and 
teachers of fair average intelligence, con- 
science and aptitude. We will ask what 


can be done with such children and teach- 
ers, and then we can ask why it is not uni- 


versally done. 

Even after our clarifying discussion, in 
which we have shown that schooling is 
only a part, and by no means the major 
part, of the educational process, and in 
which we have distinguished and sepa- 
rated the Home element in the boarding- 
school from the schooling proper, there 
still remains something more than a simple 
theme in schooling. After all these elimi- 
nations we remain with a mixed function 
and mixed traditions, and it is necessary 
now to look a little into the nature of this 
mixture. 

The modern school is not a thing that has 
evolved from a simple germ by a mere pro- 
cess of expansion. It is the coalescence of 
several things. In different countries and 
periods you will find schools taking over 
this function, and throwing out that, and 
changing, not only methods, but professions 
and aims, in the most remarkable manner. 
What has either been teachable or has 
seemed teachable in human development 
has played a part in some curriculum or 
other. Beyond the fact that there is class 
instruction and an initial stage ip which 
the pupil learns to read and write, there is 
barely anything in common. But that 


initial stage is to be noted; it is the thing 
the Hebrew schoolboy, the Tamil school- 
boy, the Chinese schoolboy and the Ameri- 
can schoolboy have incommon. So much, 
at any rate, of the school appears wherever 
there is a written language, and its pres- 
ence marks a stage in the civilizing pre- 
cess. As I have already pointed out in my 
book ‘‘Anticipations,’’ the presence of a 
reading- and writing-class and the exist- 
ence of an organized nation appear to- 
gether. When tribes coalesce into nations, 
schools appear. This first and most uni- 
versal function of.the school is to initiate a 
smaller or greater proportion of the popula- 
tion into the ampler world, the more effici- 
ent methods, of the reading- and writing- 
man. And, with the disappearance of the 
slave and the mere laborer from the con- 
ception of what is necessary in the state, 
there has been an extension of this initia- 
tion to the whole of our English-speaking 
population. And, in addition to reading 
and writing the vernacular, there is also 
almost universally in schools instruction in 
counting, and, wherever there is a coinage, 
in the values and simpler computation of 
coins. 

Now, in addition to the vernacular teach- 
ing, one finds in the schools—at any rate, 
the schools for males—over a large part of 
the world, a second element, which is al- 
ways the language of what either is or has 
been a higher and usually a dominant civi- 
lization. Typically, there is a low or imi- 
tative vernacular literature or no literature 
at all, and this second language is the key to 
all that literature involves, general views, 
general ideas, science, poetic suggestion and 
association. Through this language the ver- 
nacular citizen escapes from his parochial and 
national limitations to a wide common- 
weal of thought. Such was Greek at 
one time to the Roman, suck was Latin 
to the Bohemian, the German, the English- 
man or the Spaniard of the middle ages, 
and such it is to-day to the Roman Cath- 
olic priest; such is Arabic to the Malay, 
written Chinese to the Cantonese or the 
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Corean, and English to the Zulu or the 
Egyptian. In Germany and France, to a 
lesser degree in Great Britain, and to a still 
lesser degree in the United States, we find, 
however, an anomalous condition of things. 
In each of these countries civilization has 
long since passed into an unprecedented 
phase; and each of these countries has long 
since developed a great, living mass of litera- 
ture in which its new problems are, at any 
rate, approached. There is scarcely a work 
left in Latin or Greek that has not been 
translated into, and assimilated, and more or 
less completely superseded by, English, 
French and German works; but the school- 
master, heedless of these things, still arrests 
the pupil at the old portal, fumbles with 
the keys, and partially opens the door into 
a ransacked treasure-chamber. The lan- 
guage of literature and of civilized ideas 
is, for the English-speaking world to-day, 
English—not the weak, spoken dialect of 
each class and locality, but the rich and 
splendid language in which and with which 
our literature and philosophy grow. That, 
however, is by the way. Our point at 
present is that the exhaustive teaching of a 
language, so that it may serve as a key to 
culture, is a second function in the school. 
Now we find in a broad survey of schools 
in general that there has also been a dis- 
position to develop a special training in 
thought and expression, either in the 
mother-tongue (as in the Roman schools 
of Latin oratory), or in the culture-tongue 
(as in Roman schools of Greek oratory), and 
we find the same element in the medieval 
trivium. Quintilian’s conception of edu- 
cation, the reader will remember, was ora- 
tory. This aspect of school work was the 
traditional and logical development of the 
culture-language teaching. But as in Eu- 
rope the culture-language has ceased to be 
really a culture-language, and is merely a 
reasonless survival, and its teaching has 
degenerated more and more into elaborate 
formalities, supposed to have in some mys- 
tical way ‘‘high educational value, ’’ and for 
the most part conducted by men unable 
either to write or speak the culture-language 
with any freedom or vigor, this crown of 
cultivated expression has become more and 
more inaccessible. It is too manifestly 
stupid—even for our public-school masters 
—to think of carrying the ‘‘classical grind’’ 
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to that pitch, and, in fact, they carry no 
part of the education to that pitch. There 
is no deliberate and professed training at 
all in logical thought—except for the use 
of Euclid’s Elements to that end—or in 
expression, in any language at all, in the 
great mass of modern schools. This is a 
very notable point about the schools of 
the present period. 

But, on the other hand, the schools of 
the modern period have developed masses 
of instruction that were not to be found 
in the schools of the past. The school has 
reached downward and taken over, system- 
atized, and, on the whole, I think, im- 
proved that preliminary training of the 
senses and the observation that was once 
left to the spontaneous activity of the child 
among its playmates and at home. The 
Kindergarten department of a school isa 
thing added to the old conception of school- 
ing,a conversion of the all-too-ample school- 
hours to complete and rectify the work of 
the Home, to make sure of the foundation 
of sense-impressions and elementary capa- 
bilities upon which the edifice of schooling 
is to rise. In America it has grown, asa 
wild flower transferred to the unaccustomed 
richness of garden-soil will sometimes do, 
rankly and, in relation to the more essential 


schooling, aggressively, and become a 
highly vigorous and picturesque weed. 


One must bear in mind that Froebel’s orig- 
inal thought was rather of the mother than 
of the schoolmistress, a fact the Kinder- 
garten invaders of the school find it con- 
venient to forget. I believe we shall be 
carrying out his intentions as well as the 
manifest dictates of common sense, if we 
do all in our power, by means of simply 
and clearly written books for nurses and 
mothers, to shift very much of the Kinder- 
garten back to home and playroom and 
out of the school altogether. Correlated 
with this development, there has been a 
very great growth in our schools of what 
is called manual training and of the teach- 
ing of drawing. Neither of these subjects 
entered into the school idea of any former 
period, as far as my not-very-extensive 
knowledge of educational history goes. 
Modern, too, is the development of effi- 
cient mathematical teaching; so modern 


that for too many schools it is still a thing 
of to-morrow. 


The Arithmetic (without 
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Arabic numerals, be it remembered) and 
the Geometry of the Medieval Quadrivium 
were astonishingly clumsy and ineffectual 
instruments, in comparison with the appar- 
atus of modern mathematical method. And 
while the mathematical subjects of the 
Quadrivium were taught as Science and 
for their own sakes, the new Mathematics 
is a sort of supplement to language, afford- 
ing a means of thought about form and 
quantity and a means of expression, more 
exact, compact and ready than ordinary 
language. The great body of physical 
science, a great deal of the essential fact 
of financial science, and endless social and 
political problems are only accessible and 
only thinkable to those who have had a 
sound training in mathematical analysis, 
and the time may not be very remote when 
it will be understood that for complete 
initation as an efficient citizen of one of 
the new, great, complex, world-wide states 
that are now developing, it is as necessary 
to be able to compute, to think in averages 
and maxima and minima, as it is now to be 
able to read and write. This development 
of mathematical teaching is only another 
aspect of the necessity that is bringing 
the teaching of drawing into schools, the 
necessity that is so widely, if not always 
very intelligently, perceived, of clear-head- 
edness about quantity, relative quantity, 
and form that our highly mechanical, 
widely extended, and still rapidly extend- 
ing, environments involve. 

Arithmetic and Geometry were taught in 
the medieval school as Sciences, and, in ad- 
dition, the quadrivium involved the science 
of Astronomy, and now that the necessary 
fertilizing inundation of our general educa- 
tion by the classical languages and their 
literatures subsides, Science of a new sort 
reappears in our schools. I must confess 
that a lot of the science-teaching that ap- 
pears in schools nowadays impresses me as 
being a very undesirable encumbrance of 
the curriculum. The schoolman’s Science 
came after the training in language and ex- 
pression, late in the educational scheme, 
and it aimed, it pretended—whatever its 
final effect was—to strengthen and enlarge 
the mind by a noble and spacious sort of 
knowledge. But the science of the modern 
school pretends merely to be a teaching of 
useful knowledge, the vistas, the tremen- 
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dous implications are very much to seek,and 
it is in effect no more than a diversion of 
school energies to the acquisition of imper- 
fectly analyzed misstatements about entrails, 
elements, and electricity, with a view to 
immediate profitable hygienic and commer- 
cial application. . . . Whether there is 
any educational value in the school teach- 
ing of science, we may discuss later. For 
the present we may note it simply as a re- 
vived and developing element. 

On the other hand, while these things 
expand in the modern school, there are 
declining elements, once in older schemes 
of scholastic work much more evident. In 
the culture of the medieval knight, for 
example, and of the eighteenth-century 
young lady, elegant accomplishments, 
taught disconnected from the general edu- 
cational scheme and for themselves, played 
a large part. The eighteenth-century young 
lady was taught dancing, deportment, sev- 
eral instruments in music, how to pretend 
to sketch, how to pretend to know Italian, 
and soon. The dancing still survives—a 
comical interruption of high-school auster- 
ities—and there is also a considerable in- 


terruption of school work achieved by the 


music-master. Apart from the piano 
work the special teaching of elegant ac- 
complishments seems just at present on the 
wane. And, on the whole, I think, what 
one might call useful or catchpenny ac- 
complishments are also passing their zenith, 
as are shorthand lessons, bookkeeping 
lessons, and such like impostures upon pa- 
rental credulity. There is, however, a thing 
that was once done in schools as a convenient 
accomplishment, and which has—with that 
increase in communication which is the 
salient material fact of the nineteenth 
century—developed in Western Europe to 
the dimension of political necessity, and 
that is the teaching of one or more modern 
foreign languages. The language-teaching 
of all previous periods has been done with 
a view to culture; artistic, as in the case 
of Elizabethan, Italian; or intellectual, as 
with the English Latin. But the language- 
teaching of to-day is deliberately, almost 
conscientiously, not for culture. It would, 
I am sure, be a very painful and shocking 
thoueht indeed to an English parent to 
think that French was taught in school 
with a iew to reading French books. It 
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is taught as a vulgar necessity for purposes 
of vulgar communication. The stirring 
together of the populations that is going 
on, the fashion and facilities for travel, 
the production of the radii of the trading 
foci, are rapidly making a commonplace 
knowledge of French, German and Italian 
a necessity to the merchant and tradesman 
and the ever-more-extensive traveling-class. 
So that, as far as Europe goes, one may 


very well regard this modern modern- 


language teaching as—with the modern 
mathematics—an extension of the trivium, 
of the apparatus that is of thought and ex- 


and 


is a 


a very 
modern 


pression. It is an extension 
doubtful improvement. — It 
necessity, a rather irksome necessity, of 
little or no essential educational value, an 
unavoidable duty the school will have to 
perform. 

There are, no doubt, many minor sub- 
jects, but this revision will at least serve 
to indicate the scope and chief varieties of 
school work. Out of some such miscellany 
it is that in most cases the student 
to specialization, to a different and nar- 
rower process which aims at a specific end, 
the course of the College. In some cases 
this specialized course may be correlated 
with a real and present practise, as in the 
case of the musical, medical and legal facul- 
ties of our universities, it may be corre- 
lated with obsolete needs and practises 
and regardless of modern requirements, as 
in the case of the student of divinity who 
takes his orders and comes into a world 
full of the ironical silences that follow great 
controversies, nakedly ignorant of geology, 
biology, psychology and modern biblical 
criticism; or it may have no definite re- 
lation to special needs, and it may profess 
to be an upward prolongation of schooling 
toward a sort of general wisdom and cul- 
ture, as in the case of the British ‘‘Arts’’ 
degrees. The ordinary Oxford, Cambridge 
or London B. A. has a useless smattering 
of Greek; he cannot read Latin with any 
comfort, much less write or speak that 
tongue; he knows a few unedifying facts 
round and about the classical literatures; 
he cannot speak nor read French with any 
comfort, he has an imperfect knowledge of 
the English language, insufficient to write 
it clearly, and none of German; he has a 
queer old-fashioned and quite useless 


passes 
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knowledge of certain rudimentary sections 
of mathematics, and an odd little bite out 
of history; he knows practically nothing 
of the world of thought embodied in Eng- 
lish literature, and absolutely nothing of 
contemporary thought; he is totally igno- 
rant of modern political or social science; if 
he knows anything of evolutionary science 
and heredity, it is probably matter picked 
up in a casual way from the magazines; 
and art is a sealed book to him. Still, the 
inapplicability of his higher education to 
any professional or practical need in the 
world is sufficiently obvious, it seems, to 
justify the claim that it has put him ona 
footing of thought and culture above the 
level of a shop-clerk. It is either that or 
nothing. And, without deciding between 
these alternatives, we may note here that 
the conception of a general upward pro- 
longation of schooling beyond adolescence, 
as distinguished from a specific upward 
prolongation into professional training, is 
necessary to the complete presentation of 
the school and college scheme in the mod- 
ern state. 

There has always been a tendency to 
utilize the gathering together of children 
in schools for purposes irrelevant to school- 
ing proper, but of some real or fancied 
benefit. | Wherever there is a priestly re- 
ligion, the lower type of religious fanatic 
will always look to the schools as a means 
of doctrinal dissemination; will always be 
seeking to replace efficiency by orthodoxy 
upon staff and management, and, with an 
unconquerable, uncompromising persistency, 
will seek perpetually either to misconduct 
or undermine; and the struggle to get him 
out and keep him out of the school and 
to hold the school against him will be one 
of the most necessary and thankless of 
New Republican duties. I have, however, 
already adduced reasons that, I think, 
should appeal to every religious mind, for 
the exclusion of religious teaching from 
school work. The school-gathering also 
affords opportunity for training in simple, 
unifying, political conceptions; the saluta- 
tion of the flag, for example, or of the 
idealized effigies of King and Queen. The 
quality of these conceptions we shall dis- 
cuss later. The school also gives scope 
for physical training and athletic exercises 
that are, under the crowded conditions of a 
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modern town, almost impossible except by 
its intervention. And it would be the cheap- 
est and easiest way of raising the military 
efficiency of a country, and an excellent 
thing for the moral tone and public order 
of a people, tv impress upon the school- 
gathering half an hour a day of vigorous 
military drill. The school, too, might very 
easily be linked more closely than it is at 
present with the public library, and made 
a means of book distribution, and its cor- 
ridors may easily be utilized as a :oan-pic- 
ture gallery, in which good reproductions 
of fine pictures might bring the silent influ- 
ence of the artist-mind to bear. But all 
vhese things are secondary applications of 
the school-gathering; at their best they 
are not conducted by the school-teacher at 
all, and I remark upon them here merely 
to avoid any confusion their omission might 
occasion. 

Now, if we dip into this miscellany of 
things that figure and have figured in 
schools, if we turn them over, look at them 
and seek to generalize about them, we shall 
begin to see that the most persistently pre- 
sent, and the living reality of it all, is this: 


to expand, to add to, and organize and 
supplement, that apparatus of understand- 
ing and expression the savage possesses in 


colloquial speech. The pressing business 
of the school is to widen the range of inter- 
course. It is only secondarily—so far as 
schooling goes—or, at any rate, subse- 
quently, that the idea of shaping, or, at 
least, helping to shape, the expanded nat- 
ural man into a citizen, comes in. It is 
only as a subordinate necessity that the 
“school is a vehicle for the inculcation of 
facts. The facts come into the school, not 
for their own sake, but in relation to in- 
tercourse. It is only upon a common 
foundation of general knowledge that the 
initiated citizens of an educated community 
will be able to communicate freely together. 
With the net of this phrase ‘‘widening the 
range of intercourse’’ I think it is possible 
to gather together all that is essential in the 
deliberate purpose of schooling. Nothing 
that remains outside is of sufficient mag- 
nitude to be of any importance in the small- 
scale sketch of human development we are 
now making. 

Now, if we take this, and hold to it as 
& guide, and explore a scheme of school 
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work, in the direction it takes us, we shall 
find it shaping itself (for an English-speak- 
ing citizen) something after this fashion: — 


A. Direct means of understanding and 
expression. 
. 


1. Reading. 
2 Writing. 
3. Pronouncing English correctly. 


Which studies will expand into: — 


4. A thorough study of English as 
a culture-language; its origin, 
development and vocabulary. 

5. Asound training in English prose 
composit*on and versification. 


And, in addition: — 


6. Just as much of mathematics as 
one can get in. 

Drawing and painting, not as 
“art,” but totrain and develop 
the appreciation of form and 
color, and as a collateral means 
of expression. 

8. Music [perhaps], to the same end. 


To speak the ordinary speech, read 
with fair intelligence, and write in 
a passably intelligible manner the 
foreign language or languages the 
social, political and intellectual 
necessities of the time require. 


B. 


And :— 


Cc. A division, arising out of A, and ex- 


panding in the later stages of the 
school course, to continue and re- 
place A: the acquisition of the 
knowledge (and of the art of ac- 
quiring further knowledge from 
books and facts) necessary to par- 
ticipate in contemporary thought 
aud life. 


Now this project is at once more modest 
in form and more ambitious in substance 
than almost any school scheme or prospectus 
the reader is likely to encounter. Let us 
(on assumption of our opening paragraph) 
inquire what is needed to carry it into ex- 
ecution. Reading and writing are already 
taught everywhere with a certain success, 
and our only business here is to inquire 
what may be done in bringing the average 
up to the level of the present best. We 
have already suggested, as the work of an 
imaginary English Language Society, how 
much might be done in providing, every- 
where, cheaply and unavoidably, the best 
possible reading-books: and it is manifest 
that the standard of copy-books for writing 
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might also be pressed upward by similar 
methods. In addition, we have to consider 
—what is to me a most uncongenial subject 
—the possible rationalization of English 
spelling. I will frankly confess that I 
know English as much by sight as by 
sound, and that any extensive or striking 
alteration, indeed that almost any altera- 
tion, in the printed appearance of English, 
worries me extremely. Even such little 
things as Mr. Bernard Shaw’s weakness for 
printing ‘‘I’ve’’ as ‘‘Ive’’ and the Ameri- 
can ‘‘favor,’’ ‘‘thro’’ and ‘‘catalog’’ catch 
at my attention, as it travels along the lane 
of meaning, like trailing briers. But I 
have to admit this habit of the old spelling, 
which I am sure most people over twenty- 
four share with me, will, in the year 1999, 
trouble neither me nor any one else who 
reads books now. I have to admit that 
the thing is an accident of my circum- 
stances. I have learnt to read and write 
in a certain way, and I am concerned with 
the thing said and not with the vehicle, 
and so it is that it distresses me when the 
medium behaves in an unusual way and dis- 
tracts my attention from the thing it con- 
veys. But, if it is true—and I think it 
must be true—that the extremely arbitrary 
spelling of English, and more especially of 
the more-familar English words, greatly 
increases the trouble of learning to read 
and write, I do not think the mental com- 
fort of one or two generations of grown- 
up people must be allowed to stand in the 
way of a permanent economy in the educa- 
tional process. I believe even that I might 
come to be very easy in the new way. 
But whatever is done must be done wisely, 
simultaneously, all over the English-speak- 
ing community, and after the fullest con- 
sideration. The local ‘‘spelling-reform,”’ 
of a few half-educated faddists here and 
there, helps not at all; is a mere nuisance. 
This isa thing to be worked out in a scien- 
tific way by the students of phonetics; they 
must have a complete alphabet settled for 
good, a dictionary ready, reading-books 
well tested, the whole system polished and 
near perfection before the thing passes out 
of the specialists’ hands. The really 


practicai spelling-reformer will devote his 
money to endowing chairs of phonetics and 
supporting publication in phonetic science, 
and his time to study and open-minded 
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discussion. Systems concocted in a hurry, 
in a half-commercial or wholly commercial 
and in a wholly presumptuous manner, 
pushed like religious panaceas and adver- 
tised like soap, Pitman’s System, Barnum’s 
System, Quackbosh the Gifted Postman’s 
System, and all that sort of thing, do 
nothing but vulgarize, discredit and retard. 
Before a system of phonetic spelling can be 
established, it is advisable that a standard 
pronunciation of English should exist. With 
that question, also, these papers have 
already dealt. But, for the sake of em- 
phasis, I would repeat here, the astonish- 
ment that has grown upon me as I have 
given my mind to these things, that save 
for local fashions there should be no pres- 
sure even upon those who desire to become 
teachers in our schools or preachers in our 
pulpits, to attain a qualifying minimum of 
correct pronunciation. 

Now, directly we pass beyond these first 
three elementary matters, reading, writing 
and pronunciation, and come to the fourth 
and fifth items of our scheme, to the com- 
plete mastery of English that is, we come 
upon a difficulty that is all-too-completely 
disregarded in educational discussion — 
always by those who have had no real 
scholastic experience, and often by those 
who ought to know better. It is extremely 
easy, for a political speaker or a city mag- 
nate or a military reformer or me, to pro- 
claim that the schoolmaster must mend his 
ways forthwith, give up this pointless Latin 
of his, and teach his pupils the English 
language ‘‘ thoroughly ’’—with much em- 
phasis on the ‘‘thoroughly,’’ but it is quite 
another thing for the schoolmaster to obey 
our magnificent directions. For the plain, 
simple, insirmountable fact is this: that 
no one knows how to teach English as in our 
vague way we critics imagine it ought to be 
taught, that no working schoolmaster alive 
can possibly give the thing the concentrated 
attention, the experimental years necessary 
for its development, and that it is worth 
nobody’s while, and that (except in a vein 
of exalted self-sacrifice) it will probably 
not be worth any one’s while, to do so for 
many years unless some New Republican 
makes it so. The teaching of English re- 
quires its Strum, its energetic modern re- 
nascence schoolmasters, its set of school- 
books, its branches and grades, before it 











- 


can become a discipline even to compare 
with the only subject taught with any 
shadow of orderly progressive thorough- 
ness in secondary schools; namely, Latin. 
At present, our method in English is a 
foolish caricature of the Latin method; we 
spend a certain amount of time teaching 
children classificatory bosh about the six 
sorts of Nominative Case; a certain amount 
of time teaching them the ‘‘derivation’’ 
of words they do not understand; glance 
shyly at Anglo-Saxon and at Grimm’s Law; 
indulge in a specific reminiscence of the 
Latin method called parsing, supplement 
with a more modern development called the 
analysis of sentences; give a course of ex- 
ercises in paraphrasing, for the most part 
the conversion of good English into bad, 
and wind up with lessons in ‘‘Composition”’ 
that must be seen to be believed. Essays 
are produced, and the teacher noses blindly 
through the product for false concords, 
prepositions at the end of sentences, and, 
if a person of peculiarly fine literary 
quality, for the word ‘‘reliable’’ and the 
split infinitive. These various exercises 
are so little parts of an articulate whole 
that they may be taken in almost any order 
and any relative quantity. And in the 
result, if some pupil should, by a bappy 
knack of apprehension, win through this 
confusion to a sense of literary work and 
quality, to the enterprise of even trying to 
write, the thing is so rare and wonderful 
that almost inevitably he or she, in a fine 
outburst of discovered genius, takes to the 
literary life. For the rest, they will un- 
derstand nothing but the flattest prose, they 
will be deaf to everything but the crudest 
meanings, they will be the easy victims of 
the boom, and terribly shy of a pen. 
They will revere the dead ’Great-and respect 
the new Academy, read the living quack, 
miss and neglect the living promise and 
become just a fresh volume of that atmos- 
phere of azote in which our literature 
stifles. . . . 

Now, the schoolmaster is not to blame 
for this, any more than he is to blame for 
sticking to Latin. It is no more possible 


for school mistresses, 


and 
whose lives are encumbered with a volu- 
minous mass of low-grade mental toil and 
worries and reasonable and unreasonable 
responsibilities, to find 


schoolmasters 


the energy and 
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mental freedom necessary to make any vital 
changes in the methods that text-books, tra- 
ditions and examinations force upon them, 
than it is for a general medical practitioner 
to invent and make out of the native ore 
the steel implements some operation of fre- 
quent: occurrence in his practise may de- 
mand. If they are made and accessible 
by purchase and not too expensive, he 
will get them; if they are not,he will have 
to fumble along with the next best thing; 
and, if nothing that is any good can be got, 
then there is nothing for it, though he 
be the noblest character, the finest intelii- 
gence that ever lived behind a brass plate, 
but either to shirk that operation altogether 
or to run the chance of making a disastrous 
mess of it. 

The real, practical needs in the matter 
are a properly-worked-out method, a proper 
set of school-books, and then a progressive 
alteration of examinations in English, to 
render that method and that set of school- 
books imperative. These are needs the 
schoolmaster and schoolmistress can do 
amazingly little to satisfy. Of course— 
when these things are ready and the pres- 
sure to enforce them begins to tell on schools 
—the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
having that almost instinctive dread of any 
sort of change that all hard-worked and 
rather worried people acquire, will obstruct, 
and have to be reckoned with, but that is 
a campaign and not a question of general 
objective. And, to satisfy those real, prac- 
tical needs, what is wanted is, in the first 
place, an organizer, a reasonable sum of 
money, say ten thousand pounds for ten 
years, and access for experimental purposes 
to a variety of schools. This organizer 
would set himself to secure the whole time 
and energy and interest of a dozen or so of 
good men; they would include several ex- 
pert teachers, a clear-headed pedagogic ex- 
pert or so, a keen psychologist, perhaps, 
with a penetrating mind—for example, one 
might try and kidnap Professor William 
James in his next Sabbatical year—one or 
two industrious young students, a literary 
critic perhaps, a philologist, a grammarian, 
Mr. W. E. Henley, and set them all, ac- 
cording to their several gifts and faculties, 
toward this end. At the end of the first 
year this organizer would print and publish, 
for the derision of the world in general 
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and the bitter attacks of the men he had 
omitted from the enterprise in particular, 
for review in the newspapers and trial in 
enterprising schools, a ‘‘course’’ in the 
English language and composition. His 
team of collaborators, revised perhaps, 
probably weeded by a quarrel or so, and 
supplemented by the ablest of the hostile 
critics, would then, working with all their 
time and energy, revise the course for the 
second year. And you would repeat the 
process for ten years. In the end, at the 
cost of one hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling—really a quite trivial sum for the ob- 
ject in view—there would exist the scheme, 
the method, the primers and text-books, 
the school dictionary, the examination 
syllabus, and all that is now needed for the 
proper teaching of English. You would 
have, moreover, in the copyrights of the 
course, an asset that might go far to recoup 
those who financed the enterprise. 

It is precisely this difficulty about text- 
books and a general scheme that is the real 
obstacie to any material improvement in our 
mathematical teaching. Professor Perry, in 
his opening address to the Engineering 
Section of the British Association, expressed 
an opinion that the average boy of fifteen 
might be got to the infinitesimal calculus. 
As a matter of fact, the average English 
boy of fifteen has only just looked at ele- 
mentary algebra. But I know by experi- 
ment (and every one who knows anything of 
educational science knows) that, by the 
simple expedient of throwing overboard all 
that non-educational, mind-sickening and 
complex rubbish about money, weights 
and measures, practise, interest, ‘‘rule of 
three,’’ and all the rest of the solemn clap- 
trap invented by the old Academy masters 
tv fool the foolish predecessors of those 
who clamor for ‘‘commerical’’ education 
to-day, and by setting aside the idiotic 
pretense in teaching geometry, that alge- 
braic formule and the decimal notation are 
not yet invented, little boys of nine may 
be got to apply quadratic equations to prob- 
lems, plot endless problems upon squared 
paper, and master and apply the geometry 
covered by the first book of Euclid with 
the utmost ease. But to do this with a 


class of boys at present demands so much 
special thought, so much private planning, 
so much sheer toil on the part of the 
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teacher, that it becomes practically impos- 
sible. The teacher must arrange the whole 
course himself, invent his examples or hunt 
them laboriously through a dozen books: 
he must be not only teacher, but text-book. 
I know of no school arithmetic which does 
not groan under a weight of sham practical 
bosh, and that does not with an imbecile 
priggishness exclude the use of algebraic 
symbols. Possibly such books exist, but if 
I, enjoying as I do much more leisure and 
opportunity of inquiry than the average 
mathematical master, cannot get at them, 
how can we expect him to do so? And 
the thing to do now is obviously to dis- 
cover or create these books, and force them 
kindly but firmly into the teachers’ hands. 

The problem is much simpler in the case 
of mathematical teaching than in the case of 
English, because the educational theory and 
method have been more thoroughly dis- 
cussed. There is no need for the ten years 
of experiment and trial I have suggested 
for the organization of English teaching. 
The mathematical reformer may begin now 
at a point the English-language reformer 
will not reach for some years. Suppose 
now a_ suitably authenticated committee 
were to work out a syllabus of school 
mathematics, and then make a thorough 
review of all the mathematical text-books 
on sale throughout the English-speaking 
world, admitting some, perhaps, as of real 
permanent value for teaching of the new 
type, provisionally recognizing others as 
endurable, but with clear recommendations 
for their revision and improvement, and 
condemning the others specifically by name. 
Let them make it clear that this syllabus 
and report will be respected by all public 
examining-bodies, let them spend a hun- 
dred pounds or so in the intelligent distri- 
bution of their report, and the scholastic 
profession will not be long before it is 
equipped with the recommended books. 
Meanwhile, the English and American 
scholastic publishers will become extremely 
active, the warned books will be revised, 
and new books will be written in competi- 
tion for the enormous prize of the com- 
mittee’s final approval, an activity that a 
second review , after an interval of five or 
six years, will recognize and reward. 

Such measures at these will be 
reams of essays in educational papers and 


worth 
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‘‘Parents’ Reviews,’’ worth thousanc_ of 
inspiring and suggestive lectures at peda- 
gogic conferences, if, indeed, such essays 
and such lectures do any good at all. The 
more one looks into scholastic .affairs the 
more one is struck, not only by the futility, 
but the positive mischievousness of much 
of what passes for educational liberalism. 
The schoolmaster is criticized vehemently 
for teaching the one or two poor, useless 
subjects he can in a sort of way teach, and 
practically nothing is done to help or equip 
him to teach anything else. By reason of 
this uproar, the world is full now of anxious, 
muddled parents, their poor brains full of 
buzzing echoes of Froebel, Tolstoy, Herbert 
Spencer, Ruskin, Herbert, Colonel Parker, 
Mr. Harris, and Matthew Arnold, trying 
to find something better. They know 
nothing of what is right, they only know 
very, very clearly that the ordinary school 
is extremely wrong. They are quite clear 
they don’t want ‘‘Cram,’’ (though they 
haven’t the remotest idea what ‘‘Cram”’ is), 

and they have a pretty general persuasion 
that failure at examinations is a good test 
of a sound education. And, in response 
to this bleating demand, there grows a 
fine crop of quack schools; schools organ- 

ized on lines of fantastic extravagance, in 

which bee-keeping takes the place of Latin, 

and gardening supersedes mathematics, in 

which boys play tennis naked to be cured 

of False Shame, and the numerical exercises 

called bookkeeping and commercial cor- 

respondence are taught to the sons of 
parents who can pay a hundred -guineas a 
year, as Commercial Science. The sub- 
jects of study in these schools come and go 

like the ravings of a disordered mind, 

‘*Greek History’’ in an hour or so a week 
for a term is followed by ‘‘Italian Litera- 
ture,’’ and this gives place to the produc- 
tion of a Shakespearian play that ultimately 
overpowers and disorganizes the whole cur- 
riculum. Ethical lessons and the School 

pulpit flourish, of course. A triennial walk 
to a chalk-pit is Field Geology, and vague 
half-holiday wanderings are Botany Ram- 
bles. ‘‘Art’’ of the copper-punching 
variety replaces any decent attempt to 
draw, and an extreme expressiveness in 
music compensates for an almost deliberate 
slovenliness of technique. Even the ladies’ 

seminaries of the Georgian days could 
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scarcely have produced a parallel to the 
miscellaneous incapacity of the victim of 
these ‘‘modern’’ schools, and it becomes 
daily more necessary for those who have 
the interests of education at heart to dis- 
avow, with the most unmistakable emphasis, 
these catch-parent impostures. . . . 

With the other subjects under the head- 
ings of A and B, it is not necessary to deal at 
any lengthhere. A child should have begun 
to sketch before the formal schooling com- 
mences. It is the business of the school 
to teach drawing and not to teach ‘‘art,”’ 
which, indeed, is always an individual and 
spontaneous thing, and it need only concern 
itself directly with those aspects of drawing 
that require direction. Of course, an hour 
set aside from the school time, in which 
boys or girls may do whatever they please 
with paper, ink, pens, pencils, compasses 
and water-color, would be a most excellent 
and profitable thing, but that scarcely 
counts (except in the Quack Schools) as 
teaching. As a matter of fact, teaching 
absolutely spoils all that sort of thing. A 
course in model-drawing and in perspective, 
however, is really a training in seeing 
things; it demands rigorous instruction, 
and it must be the backbone of school- 
drawing; and, in addition, stucies may be 
made from flowers that would not be made 
without direction; topography (and much 
else) may be learnt by copying good, ex- 
plicit maps; chronology (to supplement 
the child’s private reading of history} 
by the construction of time-charts; and 
much history, also, by drawing and color- 
ing historical maps. With geometrical 
drawing one passes insensibly into mathe- 
matics. And so much has been done, not 
only to revolutionize the teaching of mod- 
ern languages, but also to popularize the 
results, that I may content myself with a 
mere mention of the names of Grimm, 
Rippman and Rosenthal (whose excellent 
system in German I happen to have tested) 
as typical of the new ways. 

There remains the question of (, the 
amount of information that is to take a 
place in schooling. Now, there 
‘*subject’’ that it would be convenient to 
include, were it only for the sake of the 
mass of exercise and illustration it supplies 
to the mathematical course, and that is the 


one 


is 


science of Physics. 








_* Fifth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, the left wheel of Remsen’s han- 
som caught the right front. wheel of 
another cab. There was a block which 
grew into a tangle, and for several minutes 
it resisted the toil of three policemen, the 
‘‘language’’ of half a dozen cabbies and 
the savage looks of many coachmen and 
footmen who did not dare utter their 
thoughts. Remsen was practically face to 
face with the occupants of the cab—an 
elderly woman and a girl. 

‘Now, she looks like the right sort,’’ 
thought he, as he examined her frank, self- 
reliant face. She was plainly not a New 
York girl—he saw it at the first glance of 
his New York eyes. Not because she was 
not tastefully dressed, for she was, not 
because her expression was unsophisticated, 
for it was not; perhaps because it was 
sophisticated without being subtle. ‘‘I 
should like to know her,’’ continued 
Remsen~ to himself. ‘‘I wonder who she 
is, where she’s from, where she’s going.’’ 

The longer he looked, the more he was 
attracted. It seemed to him that he had 
never seen a woman with so much person- 
ality, who so patently showed that what 
she would think and say and do and feel 
would be interesting. 

Just as the tangle straightened, a small 
bag toppled from the pile of trunks and 
bags on the roof of the cab, struck the 
dashboard of the hansom, opened. Out 
came a delicate odor—a freshness, rather 
than a perfume—and a part of some femi- 
nine article made of ribbon and lace and 
very thin, fine linen. Remsen seized and 
repacked the bag, stood up and restored it 
to the roof of the cab. He bowed, lifted 
his hat, received and returned a polite 


4% 
smile. His hansom whirled on down the 
avenue, the cab was gone, the incident 
was closed, but he continued to think of 
the girl. 

‘‘Tf I could only meet her, and she did 
not know who I was, she might like me 
for myself, and I might like her, and——’’ 

As the doors of the hansom separated, a 
card fell tothe floor. He picked it up, and 
read: ‘‘Miss Susanna Forrester, Monterey, 
Ohio’’—the name engraved, the address 
written. He put it in his pocket. 

‘*A strong hint from Fate,’’ he said to 
himself. 

He was still romancing when the stop in 
front of his banker’s in Broad Street 
brought him back to fact. 

The president of the bank looked up 
from a letter he was reading. 

‘*Good morning,’’ he said. ‘‘You don’t 
happen to know a bright, young fellow 
who is competent to take charge of the 
electric-light plant, in a town of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, at twelve hundred a 
year?’’ 

Remsen instinctively glanced at the letter 
—he could not avoid seeing the letter- 
head: ‘*First National Bank of Monterey.”’ 

‘*Monterey, Ohio?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, our correspondent there asked us 

recommend a man.”’ 

‘‘T think I’ve got him,’’ said Remsen. 
‘*Hold the place until to-morrow.’’ 

Again, in the hansom, he, Began mutter- 
ing to himself. ‘‘The tangle, the girl, the 
the card, the bank, the letter, the 


bag, 
place’’—the last seemed the most. signifi- 
cant link in the chain of Fate; for, thanks 
to his natural bent and his father’s theory 


that every one should know a trade, 


he was an expert electrician. But the 
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deciding factor was disgust with the posture 
of his life. 

Although he was a rich, good-looking, 
intelligent, young man, he was generally 
avoided. He was exacting in his demands 
or expectations of 
others. He was uneasy lest his view of his 
own merits was peculiar to himself, per- 
haps even there a delusion. 
bidly suspicious that con- 
sideration was given, not to 
himself, but to his fortune. 
Whatever theory of life and 
human nature a man adopts 
is sure to be confirmed ; and 
Remsen’s theory had a 
basis in the disposition of 
very many of his fellow 


consideration from 


He was mor- 


Drawn by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce. 
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beings to think more of what a man 

has than of what he is—what a man has is 

obvious, what he is must be searched for. 

Remsen refused to accept these conditions 

at their true importance, or lack of im- 

portance. Instead of taking the gifts of 

the gods, he insisted upon scrutinizing them 

with a prejudiced eye and refusing them. 

He got the name of being capricious, rude 

and stingy. His circle of 

tolerators narrowed to 

two classes—those who 

felt honored by being 

permitted to associate 

any terms with a 

man of wealth; those 

whose hope of favors 

was so hardy that no 

extremes of heat or cold 
could kill it. 

Remsen was 

one of those 

men who, when 

disaster befalls, 

and they hap- 

pen to catch 

and arraign the 


on 


true culprit, 
self, promptly 
acquit him af- 


teratrial. At 


““ SUSANNA.” 








twenty-eight, he had made up his mind 
that he was a lofty character condemned 
to association with 
snobs and sycophants. In the midst of 
abundance and with a vigorous appetite, 
he was starving for friendship, sympathy 
and love, because he fancied poison into 
everything. 

He was ashamed of the scheme that 
evolved in his brain round the ‘‘hint from 
Fate’’—it suggested the sort of romance 
that is ridiculous, the plot of a ‘‘back- 
stairs’? novel. But he was desperately 
bored. He had an adventurous streak, 
and he longed to find out what estimate 
would be put on him as a man—longed to 
win friends and, perhaps, a woman whom 
he could be certain was not influenced by 
He was morbid above all on 


choose loneliness or 


his money. 
being married for his money. 

He returned to the bank the next morn- 
ing and, after he had convinced the presi- 
dent that he was neither jesting nor insane, 
got the position and a promise that Mon- 
terey should know him only as an electrical 
engineer. 

When he had accustomed himself to the 
routine of superintendent of the Monterey 
Electric Company, he began to feel rather 
absurd. He rapidly expanded under the 
influence of his freedom from suspicion of 
his fellow beings; he liked to know that he 
was making friends and winning respect 
on his own merits, and that he was defi- 
nitely useful to society, but the nearer he 
came to ‘‘Miss Susanna Forrester’’ the 
stupider and sillier his escapade seemed. 
He had met the family—she was visiting 
in Cincinnati and was not expected for 
several weeks. 

‘*You can’t count on Susan,’’ said her 
brother. ‘‘She was due here a month ago. 
But she may not come home all summer. 
The old folks give her a free rein—or she 
takes it.’’ 

Remsen was only mildly interested; still 
he felt that it would not do harm to wait 
until she returned before giving up his 
place, provided she was not too long about 
her loose-reined gallop over the country. 

A telegram came from Dayton; and a 
few hours thereafter Susanna ‘‘blew in,’’ 
to use her brother’s phrase. Everybody 
in the town knew it at once, and the com- 
ments made Remsen think that not family 
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vanity, but simple truth, was expressed 
in her brother’s proud observation: ‘‘Now 
you'll see the dead wake and the dry bones 
rattle.”’ 

The town had been reserving ‘‘the new 
young man’’ for Susanna, and the evening 
after her arrival he was marched up to be 
conquered. 

He did not in the least like her, now 
that he could judge her thoroughly-—to 
begin with, she lacked repose; and repose 
must be the prime quality in any woman 
whom he could think “of honoring with an 
offer of marriage. Slender and tall and 
highly, though delicately, colored, with 
restless, inquisitive gray eyes, and a dress 
that clung in a curiously individual way 
to her long, nervous arms and legs—as its 
plumage fits a bird—she was apparently 
always on the verge of flight to a new 
perch, perhaps to a new clime; and she 
talked rapidly, in a low voice, did not 
finish her sentences and did not let others 
finish theirs. It made Remsen nervous to 
watch her, made him yearn to take her by 
the shoulders and bid her be quiet. 

He showed his uneasiness so plainly that 
her brother said: ‘‘Do sit tight, Sue. 
You're giving Remsen the fidgets.’’ 

Susanna turned upon Remsen a search- 
ing, quizzical glance—it was he that ‘‘sat 
tight ;’’ she continued as before. 

‘*Clever, witty, but very disagreeable— 
spoiled,’’ was Remsen’s verdict. But he 
felt that it would be amusing to him, and 
possibly profitable to her, to give her a few 
practical lessons—he ought not to leave 
Monterey too abruptly. 

They met almost every day in the free 
way of that western town. He never left 
her without a ‘‘session’’ with himself after- 
ward—he always talked and acted before 
her in a manner the reverse of what he had 
planned; instead of dominating her, he 
was dominated; and he often caught him- 
self adopting her views, even her man- 
nerisms. She criticized him with a frank- 
ness which he did not resent until he had 
left her—at the ‘‘sessions’’ he denounced 
it as sheer impudence. Also, she lured 
him to talk much of himself—led him on 
to make conceited remarks—then laughed 
at him mercilessly. But he had his re- 
venges—she was an arrogant young person 
who found it hard to remember tht 
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she was one of the ‘‘flies clinging to the 
orange.’ 

Upon this basis of skill at wrangling, 
they became intimate, delighting to meet, 
even though they had separated the day 
before, each exasperated by the other’s stings 
and stabs. 

One evening—a moonlit evening when 
most of the 
young coup- 
les of Mon- 
terey were 
about peace- 
fuller busi- 
ness—they 
carried their 
game of par- 
ry and thrust 
too far. It 
was not his 
fault, for she 
was in an un- 
usually ag- 
gressive hu- 
mor —reck- 
less. 

But he 
happened to 
be first to 
and 
cross the 
boundary of 


reach 


politeness. 
With one 
of her swift 
movements, 
she faced 
him. ‘‘ Why 
cannot you 
come into 
the 


she 


open?”’ 


i a : 
ie . ee nie 
Drawn by W. J. Krieghoff. 
‘** WHY CANNOT YOU COME INTO THE OPEN?’ 
*BE FRANK—SAY THAT YOU HATE ME!’" 


cried. 
‘Be frank-— 
say that you 


hate me! 

‘*But—no—not exactly—that is -"' 
stammered. He off his 
guard. It was his first frontal attack. 

‘*Say it!’’ she commanded, drawing her- 
self up, imperiously. 

‘*I—I love you, Susanna.’’ 

She gasped, and stared ct him. 

‘Yes, that’s it,’’ he went on, doggedly, 
‘*‘T hate myself for it. I don’t 
understand it, Everything you say and do 


he was taken 


angrily. 
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me. And I know you 


But—there it is—I 


seems to irritate 
care nothing for me. 
love you.”’ 

Instead of scoffing, as he expected, she 
laughed in a queer, abrupt way and began 
to walk again. ‘‘ You did give me a turn,”’ 
she said. ‘‘You’re che last man I should 
have suspected of—of that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*T often 
wonder, ’* he 
said, gloom- 
ily, ‘‘what 
makes 

hard, 
lacking in 
tenderness. 
I never be- 
met a 
woman who 
didn’t have 
some 


you 


so so 


fore 


senti- 
ment — or 
pretend to 
have it.’’ 
He looked at 
her, and sus- 
pected a 
trick of the 
moonlight, 
her face was 
so changed 
—so gentle 
and sweet. 
Presently 
her 

sought 


eyes 

his, 
and she said 
in a friend- 
ly, frank 
tone: ‘‘I’m 
coing to tell 
you some- 
thing--I owe 
it to you to 
tell younow. 
It is my You 
have heard them speak of Mr. Drummond?”’ 

‘The cashier of the bank who’s in Col- 


SHE CRIED. 


secret—you understand? 


orado for his health?’’ 
“Yes. We are 
‘*Why—he’s 
burst out, impulsively. Then: **I beg your 


engaged.*’ 


an invalid—a—— he 
pardon.”* 
‘*We are engaged,’ she repeated. ‘‘We 


shall be married in the fall, on his return.’”’ 
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Neither spoke until they were separating 
at the door. He had been inwardly raging 
against the obstacle thus suddenly revealed. 
And now it seemed to him that she was 
leaving him, not merely until the next day, 
but forever. 

‘*You mustn’t—you mustn’t,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Listen to me, Susanna, I’m not 
the poor devil of a superintendent you 
think. I’m rich, very rich. I can give 


you everything. I can make your life 


9 


There he was halted by her expression— 
she looked as if he had struck her in the 
face. Her eyes danced with angry mirth, 
and her lips curled in contemptuous rid- 
icule. 

‘*You are irresistible!’’ she said. She 
made him a low curtsy. ‘‘Good night, 
Fairy Prince, but do put on your disguise 
again. It becomes you better than your 
natural self.”’? She laughed. ‘*‘What a 
tempter you are!’’ she said, and went into 
the house. 

He wrote his apology that night, and 
sent it early the next morning: ‘‘Forgive 
me. I wasdesperate. Iamdesperate. You 
know that I did not really think such a 
thing could influence you. But I love you 
so that, even if I knew it would win, not 
you—for no one could be won by that— 
but just the nearness of you, the sound of 
your voice, the light, no matter what kind 
of light, of your eyes; yes, I would buy 
you, if I could—or steal you, ifI could. Do 
you despise me? Well, so do I despise 
myself; but I love you.’’ 

And she answered: ‘‘Yes, I forgive you. 
I’m vain enough to like what you wrote; 
and I’m honorable enough to refuse to 
listen to any more of it. I’m going away 
the last of the week. I'll not see you be- 
fore I go. Good-by. I shall miss our 


quarrels. ’’ 


He and brother ‘‘Tilly’’—the short for 


Tillinghast — became inseparable. Tilly 
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liked to talk of her, would quote whole 
pages from her letters about her adventures 
on journeys and in towns where she visited. 
It made Remsen sad to hear, because she 
seemed gay—without care. And yet, when- 
ever he was gloomiest, Hope would stir 
faintly in its coffin, to show that, though 
buried, it was buried alive. 

‘‘T wonder whom Susan’ll marry, and 
when,’’ Tilly said to him, early in Septem- 
ber—every hour of every day Remsen was 
thinking of her as getting ready for the 
wedding. ‘‘She wouldn’t let any of ’em be 
serious, except Drummond. There was no 
stopping him; he was mad about her, and 
appealed to her sympathies. Sue’s very 
tender-hearted, though nobody’d suspect 
| 

‘*Drummond—he’s the cashier, isn’t he? 
When’s he coming back?’’ 

Tilly laughed. ‘‘Never, I guess. He’s 
got a place out there, and is to marry a 
rich widow. He got over Susan, appar- 
ently.’ 


Remsen intercepted her at Boston. She 
came down to the drawing-room; yes, the 
same Susanna, restless, satirical, slender, 
with her dress clinging to her in the same 
graceful, individual way. 

‘*T heard about Drummond, 
sen, ‘‘and so—here I am.’’ 

‘*How good of you!’’ she said, raillery 
in her eyes and smile, exaggerated enthus- 
iasm in her voice. ‘‘But you always were 
so good, and so tactful.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he went on, boldly. ‘‘I’ve 
come for the jilted lady.”’ . 

‘‘And, of course, she'll gratefully go 
with you.’’ 

‘*Of course.’’ He stood so close to her 
that their faces were almost together. 
They looked each into the other’s eyes— 
her lips were very near his. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘why don’t you?’’ 

‘*T was waiting for you to ask me,’’ he 
replied. 


said Rem- 
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’ insurance is found a noble illustration 
of the sociologizing process which is 
deeply touching American life and affairs. 
For insurance is a method by which certain 
perils which belong primarily to a single 
person are divided among many persons. 
Fire-insurance does not prevent the house 
burning—sometimes it serves to aid the 
conflagration—but it does prevent the 
owner from being the only one to suffer: 
the stockholders of one or several com- 
panies share in the loss. Life-insurance 
does not prolong life; but the 
ceasing of the income drawn from the ser- 
vice of the one who dies is somewhat re- 
lieved by the payments made by the com- 
panies which have carried the insurance 
on his life; and these payments represent 
drafts made directly or indirectly on all the 
stockholders. These widely distributed 
contributicns made to repair a single loss 
illustrate the increasing movement of hu- 
man society to regard the condition of 
one member of society as an object of in- 
terest to every other member. The indi- 
vidual loss is shared by all, and its damage 
is lessened; the individual gain is also 
shared by all, and its advantages become 
augmented. Such a movement as insur- 
ance, therefore, represents a form of hu- 
man endeavor which may well win the 
strong and wise man as a worker. 

This vast movement of insurance takes 
on many forms. Of course, fire- and life- 
insurance are the more common, but what 
may one not insure? One insures his steam- 
boiler against blowing up, his plate-glass 
windows against breaking, his house and 
shop against robbers, his person against 
accident, his honesty and that of his clerks 
and associates against peculation and em- 
bezzlement. 

The vastness of this work of insurance 
is manifested, too, in the variety of services 
which each of these different forms of in- 
surance command. Every form has, of 
course, its financial and legal side. The 


absolute 


financial side is quite as complex as is 
The 


found in the business of banking. 


legal side represents questions of mani- 
fold extent and relations. The medical 
element applies to life- and accident-in- 
surance. The actuarial side teaches the 
fundamental laws of humanity in ways that 
demand both the accuracy and the com- 
prehensiveness of mathematics and the 
teachings of psychology and of physiology. 
The statistical side belongs to all forms. 
Of course, the general administrative and 
executive sides cover all the work from the 
soliciting for a policy to the hour of its 
exposition or cancellation. 

This work of insurance, of most serious 
importance for the happiness and the bet- 
of the therefore demands 
several noble elements of him who thinks 
of selecting it as his profession. 


terment race, 


First. One should not say that insur- 
ance demands great intellectual power, 


without at once specifying the kind of in- 
tellectual power which it demands. The 
work of insurance demands an intellectual 
power which unites comprehensiveness and 
definiteness. The which are 
presented have many relations. The insur- 
ance man should be able to think out these 
questions into their several ramifications. 
These questions, too, are very practical 
questions. Many of them are narrow and 
small, and each of them usually comes 
down to a very definite form. The mind, 
therefore, which is broad without vague- 
ness, and precise without narrowness, repre- 
sents the type which finds a noble field of 
usefulness insurance. ‘‘A broad mind 
sharpened to a point’’ is the form to be 


quest ions 


in 


desired. 

The mind, moreover, which can be best 
described by the word inventive is desired 
in this service. It is the mind determined 
to make discoveries, to find new adjust- 
ments, to hit upon more economical pro- 
cesses for securing results, which has a 
great opportunity in insurance. It is the 
intellect of the inventor, a type needed 
quite as much in the world of administra- 
tion as in the world of steam and steel. 

Second. Ina number of forms of this 








profession, good manners are of primary 
worth; and in other forms, of much value. 
Good manners have commercial and profes- 
sional significance. The one who is not 
a gentleman fails to secure entrance to op- 
portunities in which his native and naked 
abilities would have a noble field of em- 
ployment. The gentleman 
may be, by reason of his knowledge of the 


conventional 


rules and usages, most useful to others and 
himself. If he is only a conventional gen- 
tleman—if beneath good manners are hidden 
a corrupt beast and a hardened conscience 
—no opportunity can be worthily opened 
to him; but the conventional gentleman is 
just as likely to be the real gentleman, of 
noble moral nature and of high purposes, 
as is one who is ignorant of the practises 
obtaining among gentlemen. Let the man 
who contemplates the choice of insurance 
as his profession, and, in particular, that 
part of it which relates to the soliciting 
of business, be assured that he is in heart 
and manner a gentleman. A writer in the 
‘*Fortnightly Review,’’ ten years ago, in- 
timated that the Englishman goes to Cam- 
bridge to learn mathematics and to Oxford 
to learn manners. In the making of the 
best man in the calling of insurance, as in 
other callings, some might question whether 
the Oxford or the Cambridge product is 
the more precious. 

Third. The man, moreover, who is en- 
tering on this vocation should assure him- 
self that he has a will at once strong, per- 
sistent and flexible. Of all forms of large 


endeavor, insurance is the one form in 
which the cooperative process has lost 
value. These vast companies, through 


which the greater share of the business is 
carried on, have not seen fit to unite them- 
selves, as have the industrial interests of 


the country. Competition, not coopera- 


tion, is the rule. This competition is of 
the keenest, most determined, most ag- 


gressive type. The term ‘‘mutual,’’ found 
in the titles of companies, belongs only to 
the members of the individual company, 
and not to the companies in their relation 
to each other. The excellent good-nature 
which attends the competitive movement 
does not at all lessen its eagerness and per- 
sistence. The candidate, therefore, who 
proposes to enter this calling should assure 
himself that he has a will capable of firm- 
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ness, aggressiveness, endurance and flexi- 
bility. Such a will is able to adjust itself 
to diverse conditions and yet to pursue the 
main purpose without wavering. 

I infer that the editor of this magazine 
has asked me to discuss the question pro- 
posed because of the relation which may, 
should, or does exist between insurance 
and the college. Can the college fit men 
to enter upor the profession or business 
of insurance? Is it worth while for the 
one who proposes to devote his life to in- 
surance first to go to college? To sucha 
question I am more than glad to give an 
answer. But, of course, I know that my 
answer could not have the value which 
would be given to it by men themselves 
who are the presidents and managers of 
the great insurance companies. This ques- 
tion, therefore, I shall partly turn over to 
them. For several of them have, in answer 
to my queries, given expression to their 
views. I shall largely quote from their 
opinions. One of them says: ‘‘Other 
things being equal, a college education 
gives a man a special advantage in en- 
tering the insurance businuss, as it does 
in other branches of business, because the 
valuable training he has received fits him 
to occupy at once a higher and more im- 
portant position than would otherwise be 
the case. On the other hand, there are 
many positions in the office of a life-assur- 
ance company which are best filled by 
those who make up for a lack of learning 
by the business training which they get by 
beginning as errand-boys and rising step 
by step. 

‘*Tt is true that every life-assurance com- 
pany must have a corps of officers and a 
force of clerks at headquarters, but its real 
business is the sale of life-assurance; and, 
as the business is practised, these sales are 
effected by agents who are stationed in all 
the important cities, who have representa- 
tives stationed at smaller places, or who 
travel from place to plage. These are the 
men who transact the life-assurance business, 
and they outnumber twenty-fold those who 
occupy office positions. 

‘*To a young man going into this branch 
of the assurance business, a college train- 
ing is of infinite advantage. Nowadays, 
the life-assurance agent cannot succeed if 


he is a bore, or if he lacks intelligence, cr 
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if his manners are uncouth, or if his intel- 
lect has not been sharpened by training; 
and, in addition to what the college stu- 
dent learns from books, the knowledge of 
men which he gains during his college 
career will be of inestimable value to him. 
All this is recognized by those who are at 
the head of our large agencies. Such 
men are on the lookout for college gradu- 
ates who are willing to engage in our busi- 
ness, and a number of cases might be 
cited where young men immediately 
after graduation have been able to support 
themselves by life-assurance while they 
have been learning the business; and, the 
start once made, there is no limit to the 
prospects of a man who has the necessary 
energy and character. The progress of a 
small clerk in a large office is usually slow. 
His horizon is narrow, and his opportuni- 
ties are few. There is, on the other hand, 
a broad field for the ambition of an in- 
dustrious young man who takes up what 
has sometimes been called the profession of 
life-assurance. While the highest intel- 
lectual powers may not be necessary to 
secure moderate success, there is no calling 
in which every talent which a man can 
bring to bear may be utilized to better ad- 
vantage, and of two young men starting 
out in life, the one with the college educa- 
tion and the experience of college life has 
greatly the advantage.’’ 

The president of another great life-in- 
surance company, in speaking of the ad- 
vantages possessed by a college graduate in 
entering the insurance business over those 
possessed by a graduate of the high school 
or grammar-school, gives his opinion as 
follows :— 

‘*First. He should have some knowledge 
of higher mathematics, which would 
enable him to get hold of the vital prin- 
ciples of the business much more quickly 
and more thoroughly than one who had no 
such knowledge could. 

‘*Second. If he enters an office 
the right spirit he would be able, 
account of his superior advantages in the 
way of former intellectual training, and on 
account of his increased age, to impress 
the officers of the company with his intelli- 
gence and willingness to a much greater 
degree than the younger boy could possibly 
do. And I think that the average gradu- 
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ate of a college enters into business with 
more enthusiasm, more determination to 
succeed, and more realization of the value 
of hard and intelligent work, than the 
graduate of the lower schools does. Per- 
haps the two most common hindrances to 


progress are intellectual narrowness and 
lack of ambition. They usually go to- 
gether. The right kind of a boy cannot 


graduate from the right kind of a college 
without having an open mind and high 
ambitions. And these two qualities, com- 
bined with what may be called doggedness, 
are necessary to ensure success. It is im- 
possible to hold a good man down, or to 
push a poor one up permanently.’’ 

From a different section of the vast field 
of insurance is borne similar testimony. 
Another president says :— 

‘*Barring such employments as chemists 
in manufacturing metal-* 
lurgists in mining or smelting-works, and 
similar occupations in which a college or 
university education of a special nature isa 
prerequisite, I believe the insurance business 
calls for a broader training, or at least offers 
better returns to such training, than any 
other line of business. 

‘*Perhaps I had better say, right here, that 
all these remarks relate to those branches of 
insurance known as the casualty lines, and 
with which I am familiar; while of the 
other lines—fire, life and marine—I know 
comparatively nothing, and do not pretend 
to speak. 

‘*In the business of casualty insurance 
there is room, nay necessity, for the exer- 
cise of the very best powers of analytical 
reasoning, and for the application of the 
broadest information in almost every sphere 
of knowledge. It is a business that has to 
do with other lines of business—manufac- 
tures, mines, lumbering, transportation, 
commerce—and all in an intimate and 
technical manner. Moreover, some knowl- 
edge of law and of the human body is of 
vast usefulness in it. 

‘*When that is done, he enters life as 
heavily handicapped mentally as the pre- 
maturely born infant enters it physically. 
They may both survive and splendidly suc- 
ceed, but the odds are heavily against them; 
and their success is in spite of their start, 
and not because of it. 

‘Indeed, the high-school graduate is very 
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differently situated from one who has only 
a grammar-school education. He is four 
years older. Those four years have intro- 
duced him to the Latin, Greek, and prob- 
ably French and German, languages. 

‘‘The structure and literature of hisown 
tongue have been studied to some extent. 
The higher mathematics have trained him 
to some degree in orderly, analytical think- 
ing. He has made some acquaintance with 
the sciences of physics, chemistry and 
physiology. His intellect has received an 
impulse and direction toward mental ma- 
turity sufficiently continuous and steady to 
warrant the expectation that he will keep 
up the trend of his own choice and effort. 
He has been to ‘school for, say, eleven or 
twelve years. He begins to feel the am- 
bitions, and desire the self-supporting in- 
dependence, of manhood. Yet he is young 
enough to accept without humiliation the 
lowly position of office-boy at which al- 
most every entrant upon an insurance career 
must start, and to perform its apparently 
trifling, yet really important and educa- 
tional, duties without any sense of discom- 
fort or of lowered dignity. And he is 
young enough to spend the usually un- 
avoidable years of climbing and waiting for 
the successive promotions that lead to the 
top, and to reach near that coveted position 
before he is too old to enjoy it. 

‘*What advantages will he secure, for an 
insurance career, if instead of going from 
the high school into an insurance office, 
he first goes through college? His intro- 
duction to the languages, dead and living, 
his own and foreign, will ripen into a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with their literatures, 
enriching his mind, storing his memory, 
refining his taste, increasing his facility of 
oral and written expression. 

‘*He will become capable of reducing a 
problem to its lowest terms, its last analy- 
sis, by reason of the added years spent 
in the difficulties and intricacies of ad- 
vanced mathematical studies. His knowl- 
edge of natural science, while not yet that 
of*the postgraduate specialist, will be rea- 
sonably complete. 

‘‘Of what use are these things in the in- 
surance business? 

‘* Again reminding you that I speak of my 
own branch—casualty ifsurance—I reply, 
of the greatest practical use, of real work- 















ing value, of themselves. Perhaps of even 
greater service is so fixing the habit and 
maturing the power of steady, intelligent 
application, that he who has had those 
added years of college training will, be- 
cause of them, bring to service of his em- 
ployer a capability of dealing with the 
questions of underwriting that must com- 
pel recognition and reward. 

‘*But what of his age? That may be, 
and often is, a disadvantage at the start. 
The college graduate must begin, like all 
other beginners, at the beginning, usually. 
And he is no longer a boy. He is a man 
of twenty-two or more. It is disagreeable 
after the manliness of college athletics, the 
atmosphere of college society, the free-and- 
equal mingling with congenial spirits in the 
intellectual life of the upper school, to be 
‘an office boy,’ to take orders from other 
clerks who may be younger in years and 
inferior in education, or from an employer 
who may be very slow to believe that much 
business utility can be had of a college man! 
Besides, there is always the possibility of 
overeducation, or intellectual snobbishness. 
The objections first urged will be only tem- 
porary. If there be common sense, and a 
manly, cheerful, teachable doing of the 
lowly rcutine duties of the first round of 
the business ladder, and if the young man 
has really profited by his college education, 
he will force recognition and promotion by 
sheer merit, and that right soon. The four 
years’ advantage in the start, possessed by 
the high-school boy, will be more than over- 
come by the better training and equipment 
of the college man. 

Similar testimony from not a few of the 
other presidents of the one hundred great 
insurance companies of the United States 
could easily beproduced. Sufficient has been 
said, however, to prove that insurance, as 
now conducted, represents a vast and com- 
plex undertaking. It is among the great- 
est and most important of all business en- 
deavors. The prospect is that it will be- 
come yet vaster and more complex. It, 
therefore, demands intellectual and other 
personal qualities of a high order for its 
direction and carrying on. To men of such 
fortes, it offers a wide and high field of 
service. For the making of men of such 
fortes, it may outdo the American college 
as a helpful condition and force. 








Being an incident in the life 
‘of Dick Ryder; otherwise 
alloping Dick; sometime 

Gentleman of the Road 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


HERE are few people that can truly 
say they have tricked Dick Ryder, 
and fewer still can say that in the end he 
did not wriggle out of his predicament 
(whatsoever it might be) and turn the tables 
on them. Yet, of these few, one, I will 
confess, was a woman, and a woman that 
I had eyes for, though I am not fool enough 
to cast my wits away fora petticoat. I 
have always admired spirit in the sex, but 
there is a point at which it degenerates 
into vice, and of such shrews or vixens I 
wish any man joy. They are good to be 
beat if you be so inclined, but for myself 
I have never taken up stick, lash or fist 
against any woman, and never would so 
long as I am free of the topsman. 

The adventure happened when I was by 
Maidstone in the summer of 1685, coming 
up from Dover, very merry. I had ridden 
round from Deal, and lain at Dover the 
night before at the ‘‘Crown,’’ and I war- 
rant I had made the people of the inn open 
their eyes, with what tales I told of Court, 
and Old Rowley and affairs of state. I 
cannot say why, but all the way from Deal 
to London I seemed possessed of a devil 
that would wag me, whether I willed it or 
not. Iam not used to be so precipitate, 
but ‘twas as if a cask of French brandy had 
gotten into my brains and set ‘em a-quar- 
reling. At least, I was gay-headed and 
recked of nothing. Not that I care for 
any risk or peril under the sun, if it be 


necessary, but this was to go rollicking, 
with the gait, so to say, of a drunken man, 
whistling on danger and leering at Fate— 
a damnable foolish thing to do for any man. 
There is no question but I would not have 
fallen into that blunder by Leeds Castle, 
if I had been in any other mood. But 
there it was—the devil was in me, as I say. 

I pulled out of Dover pretty late, and, with 
a parting wave of my hand at as sweet a 
rinxiewinsy as I have seen, I started on the 
London road, in good temper and good 
fettle. But, ere I had gone a mile or so. 
I came up with a little, fat, dark fellow 
that had been at the inn and had listened 
agog to my tales. It was ‘‘Lord, sir, say 
you so?’’ and ‘‘Bless me, I would not ha’ 
believed it,’’ and then again, ‘‘Save us, 
what shall we hear next?’’ 

Well, this little black man, as it seems, 
was steward, or what-ye-may-call-it, to my 
Lady Dane, who, also, as it seemed, had 
lain at Dover overnight, having crossed in 
a packet from France, and was on her way 
to Winchester, by Reigate and Guildford. 
The fellow was not given to talking, but 
more to listening, with his ‘‘bless mes,’’ 
but he was a simple rustic, and you may 
fancy that I led him on so that he opened 
his mouth as wide as I my ears. For this 
Lady Dane was a rich widow (so he said), 
and, moreover, a woman that was greatly 
besought in marriage by many suitors of all 
degrees, and both for her looks and her 
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money. ’Tis not I that would blame any 
man that saw his chance to seize beauty 
and booty alike together. ’Tis the worst 
of it that they generally go singly—at 
least, to judge by what I have seen of fine 
ladies. 

‘*Well,’’ says the little black man, 
‘‘my Lady Dane was on a journey to her 
home on the Itchin in the company of her 
niece that was daughter to the late Sir 
Philip’s brother, and he was going afore to 
prepare for them at Maidstone, as they 
were not yet started. It seemed that iny 
lady had property in Maidstone, and was 
for giving a water-fountain to the town in 
her kindness. 

‘‘My lady,’ 
out, ‘‘rises late, 
Court.”’ 

‘*Why,’’ said I, ‘‘she must be a rare, 
fine woman—that she must, from your 
accounts. I would like to clap eyes on 
her, so that I might compare her with 
the beauties,’’ for he was the most obse- 
quious in praise of his mistress that ever 
you heard, and vexed my soul. ‘‘And the 
niece,’’ says I, ‘‘ would be pretty handsome, 
too?’’ 

‘‘The niece !’’ says he, with a gesture of 
contempt, waving his hands in a foreign 
way, in imitation of what he had seen in 
France, and thus nearly falling off his nag. 
‘Oh, the niece is well enough!’’ says he, 
and recovered himself carefully. ‘‘Je ne 
sais quoi,’’? says he, and shook his head 
with a mighty knowing look. ‘‘She would 
do pretty well, but not in a capital, not in 
Paris or London, where there is need al- 
ways of the most elegant style. You, sir, 
with your knowledge of cities, know that. 
You have the air.”’ 

It tickled me to see the little fool a-sit- 
ting uneasily on his big horse, with his toes 
cocked out on each side, looking for all 
the world like a radish that would split as 
he bobbed and bounced up and down upon 
the saddle, and mimicking foreign airs 
and tongues and manners as if ’twere nat- 
ural to him. But I kept a grave face until 
I had gotten out of him what I wanted, by 
which time ‘twas late in the afternoon (for 
we had ridden together all the way) and 
So 


himself 
the 


says he, puffing 
like any lady of 


we were within ten miles of Maidstone. 
I bade him good-by and good-luck, for he 
was not worth any gentleman wasting his 
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hands on, and, turning the mare up a 
lane, left him to pursue his way to Maid- 
stone alone. But a mile or so along the 
lane I pitched on a wayside tavern, where 
I took leave to rest and refresh the mare 
and myself while waiting. For, from what 
I had gathered from the steward, the lady 
would make no start before twelve, in which 
case she would not be in Maidstone before 
six at the least; so there I sat and waited, 
with never a companion and not even a 
serving-wench to clack tongues with. A 
little before six, I rode down and came into 
the Maidstone highway near by Leeds 
Castle, where the moat was shining in the 
descending sun, and the pastures spread 
very ample and green to the heights be- 
yond. I waited there for an hour in a 
convenient copse, and in the end got very 
tired. 

‘‘Damme!"’ says I, with a yawn, ‘‘this 
Mother Beauty has overslept herself for 
certain, and will save her jewels after all,’ 
for I was in no mood to wait until the 
next day for the chance, being due in Lon- 
don. There was the lake, first gleaming 
with the sun, then with long shadows afloat 
and stretching, and at the last plunged in 
vacant blankness. This was near upon 
twilight, and I was for cursing myself as 
a fool to attend upon the whims of a woman 
when there was the sound in the distance 
of rumbling wheels, and I pulled Calypso 
out and waited by the grassy border of 
the road. 

’T was not long before the chaise came up, 
rolling in a dignified way down the hill, 
and speaking of wealth and consideration 
in every spoke and appointment. There 
was the coachman with his fellow beside 
him, and two spirited horses, and, if you 
please, by the lackey was a huge and bell- 
mouthed blunderbuss, like a bass viol. 
I could ha’ yelled for laughter at the sight 
of them and their brave preparations. 
Rip me, what a formidable array ‘twas, 
with two gallant fellows in livery, all ready 
to blow the soul out of such as Galloping 
Dick and his kidney! Why, the first I ever 
clapped peepers on ’em I could see that 
there was no fight in them. So I put the 
mare right across the way and waited. The 
twilight was come now, and the coachman 
called out to me to stand aside. 

‘*Are ye drunk?’’ says he, drawing up. 


s9 
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Drawn by 
C. M. Relyea 


“YOU WOULD ROB 
ME,’ SAYS YOU 
WHY, DAMME, I 
WILL NOT DENY 
A Lapy!”’ 


**No,’’ says I, ‘°I 
that’s thirsty and tired of waiting on you, 
and would like to be drunk,”’ said I. 

‘*°Tis a ’wayman!’’ shouted t’other 
lackey, and pulled up his blunderbuss; 
but I put the point of my sword in his 


am only a poor fellow 


wrist, and he dropped 
it with a howl. 
‘*What’s this?’’ now 
cried a voice from the 
interior of the chaise, 
and, pushing the mare 
to the window, I looked 
in. There was the lady, 
sure enough, of whom 
the little man had spoke, and he had been 
right about her looks, for in her anger she 
was mighty handsome. But her companion, 
that was the niece, according to the stew- 


ard, was by no means what he had sug- 
gested, being a tall girl of a delicate beauty, 
with a gentle kindness in her eye, very 
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becoming to modest virginity. My lady 
was in a storm of anger. 

‘*Who are you?’’ she said, furiously. 

‘*Why,’’ said I, ‘‘I know not if ‘tis of 
consequence to your ladyship to discover 
who it is or who it isn’t that rumpads you, 
so long as you be rumpadded; but if it be 
any convenience to you, why, set me down 
in your accounts as Galloping Dick of the 
Roads, and debit me with what you will,”’ 
says I. 

‘*You would rob me?’’ said she, looking 
at me sharply, and, as I could see, con- 
trolling herself with an effort. 

‘*Your ladyship has a mind that flies 
direct to the point,’’ said I, politely. ‘‘I 
call Miss in witness of its quickness. 
Never so much as a word have I spoke 
afore you out with your hazard. ‘You 
would rob me,’ says you. Why, damme, 
I will not deny a lady !”’ 

She looked at me in doubt for a moment, 
as if she would count me up, and then it 
was that I got my first idea of her quality, 
for her gaze pierced me through, and there 
was capacity in her very bearing. 

‘*You would rob a poor woman?”’ said 
she next, in a softer voice. ‘‘I thought 
*twas only fat, bloated purses that you 
gentlemen of the road would steal.’’ 

‘*No,’’ says I. ‘‘I take nothing under 
five hundred guineas, and if there be some 
jewels to crown the pile, I will not refuse 
’em,’’ for this, I knew from the little, fat 
fool’s talk, was what her ladyship carried. 
She bit her lip, but still kept her temper. 

‘*T see you are pleased to jest with me,”’ 
said she. ‘‘You gentlemen are as light of 
heart as of finger. Come, you shall have 
my twenty guineas, if you are so hard, and 
I will even refrain my curse, if you will 
kindly withdraw your head and allow me 
to proceed,’’ and at that she thrust toward 
me a little bag. She was as cool as ever I 
had seen man or woman, which was the 
more remarkable, seeing how evil was her 
real temper. But I took the bag, and still 
kept my place. 

‘‘Hark you, madam,’’ said I, for I was 
not ill-pleased to have a duel worthy of 
my tongue and skill. ‘‘Galloping Dick 
never makes a wanton boast, nor asks what 
he gets not, nor is afraid of his own mind. 
There is five hundred guineas with you the 
which I will beg of you for a keepsake, and 
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in kind memory also wili ask those pretty 
toys,’’ and I pointed at her necklace. 
‘*Had I not been kept a-yawning my head 
off those two hours by the wayside, maybe 
I would have taken the one and left t’ other, 
but, sink me, I am of a mind for both 
now!”’ says I. 

Again she shot me a glance, and I 
thought for a moment that she would have 
shouted an order to her servants, and have 
driven on and trusted to chance. But, 
perhaps, she came to the conclusion that 
the hazard was too great, as indeed it was, 
for I would have clapped holes throwgh 
chaise and coachman ere they had rolled 
three paces, and her ladyship might have 
come off in that case worse than I was for 
leaving her. At any rate, she did nothing 
so foolish, but merely uttered an exclama- 
tion in which her fury and her chagrin were 
indicated, and says she in angry despair :— 

‘* Will nothing make you give up? Can- 
not I persuade you in any way to use me 
decently? Lord forgive you, I thought that 
the Toby had some sense of gallantry.’’ 

‘*By the Lord !’’ said I, promptly, ‘‘and 
if there is any Huff that says no to that, I 
would run him through his midriff. We 
are no money weasels, and, least of all, 
Dick Ryder. And maybe that name is 
known to you, madam,”’ said I. 

‘*Why, I have heard of it, sure,’’ says 
she, eagerly. ‘‘And those that have spoken 
of you have given you a good name, for a 
brave and chivalrous fellow.”’ 

‘*T have a good repute, and that widely,’ 
said I, for ’twas true enough, and maybe 
she had heard of my adventure with Old 
Rowley and the Duchess of Cleveland, in 
which I played a pretty figure. 

‘*Why, of course,’’ said she, ‘‘I recall 
you now. Your name, Captain, has been 
bruited about the roads from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, and it has always 
come to my ears in good condition. If I 
recall aright, there was a tale in which you 
did some good to an honest woman.’’ 

‘‘Does your ladyship refer to Mistress 
Barbara Crawford and to her abduction?’’ 
said I. 

‘‘Why,’’ said she, ‘‘now ’tis what I did 
think of, more especially as a great friend 
of mine acquainted me with the facts.’’ 

‘* Twas on the York Road?’’ said I, 
looking at her, for her glib tongue of a 
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sudden had made me shy at her, like a colt 
of two years. 

‘¢ Twas there, Captain, as I remember 
now well,’’ said she. 

‘‘Well,’’ says I, ‘‘ ’tis strange you 
should ha’ happened upon some witnesses 
to that little episode, for I thought it had 
passed out of mind. But, seeing your 
ladyship is so mindful of me, let me hang 
if I do not mark it upon my account with 


you.”” 

; This I said, having discovered how 
greatly false she spoke, for ’twas not on 
York Road, but by Guildford that the 
affair had happened, and I would swear 
that she had heard not a word of it, 
which, nevertheless, she might very well 
have done, seeing that it was notorious in 
the town at the time. 

‘‘T am always glad to meet a famous 
man,’’ said she. 

‘‘No more than I a handsome lady,”’ 
said I, ‘‘and, to show how deeply I am in 
earnest, I will forego half the account and 
all the jewels for a salutation from Miss 
there.’’ 

To say the truth, I had enjoyed my bout 
with the lady, and was disposed to be leni- 
ent to her, for all her airs and sharpness; 
but the sight of the niece’s eyes of a sudden 
warmed me and incited me; for she was 
looking at me gently, with an odd expres- 
sion of interest and of wonder, and her 
bosom rose and fell swiftly. You may 
guess that that set it on even a swifter ebb 
and tide. 

‘What d’ye mean?’’ asked her lady- 
ship. 

‘‘T am a gentleman adventurer,’’ said 
I, ‘‘and, damme, I will not deny my 
calling! ‘Tis efficient, at the least. But 
if Miss there will permit me the salutation, 
rip me, you shall go scot free!’’ 

At that Miss, shrank into her corner, 
all the expression fled from her face, which 
was white and stark. But my lady turns 
on her. 

‘*Hear you that, Celia?’’ says she. ‘‘Bus 
and let us get on, since this gallant gen- 
tleman must have already delayed himself 
over-long.’’ 

**You are right,’’ said I. ‘‘ Tis a 
scurvy long time since I ha’ been waiting 
here.’’ 


‘“‘If you haste not, Celia,’’ says she, 
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very ironic in tone, ‘‘the gentleman will 
be getting impatient, as well he may, seeing 
your pale beauty.’’ 

Now this (for ’twas nothing but a sneer) 
set me against her, the girl being mightily 
more handsome than herself, and of a fine 
frailty. But I said nothing, only looked 
at Miss, who seemed as if she would have 
withered out of the chaise. 

‘*Celia!’’ cries her ladyship, sharply. 

‘“*You—you must be jesting, madam. 
You cannot mean it,’’ says Miss, in a low 
voice. ‘‘I have stood much from you, 
but this insult i 

But my lady broke in: ‘‘You will do 





what I say,’’ she said, harshly. ‘‘I com- 
mand you.”’ 

‘*T will not,’’ says t’other. ‘‘Indeed, 
madam, I may not. Ask me not so to 


violate myself.’’ 

Upon that her ladyship turned about. 
‘*Hark ye,’’ said she, and whispered in her 
ear; and upon that, observing her to wince, 
she said aloud: ‘‘What!d’ye hesitate, when 
*tis to spare five hundred guineas and some 
odd jewels, including your own?”’ 

‘‘I—I value not mine, madam,’’ 
Miss, trembling. 

‘*Well, there is mine,’’ said she, ‘‘and 
if they be not of much marketable value, 
there is a higher value I put upon them, 
since they were given me by our dead uncle. 
You shall save them.’’ 

But, Lord! Iam a pretty judge of jewels, 
and she was lying; for there was more 
worth in her jewels far than in her guineas. 
But I said nothing, only listened, to hear 
what Miss would answer. 

She hesitated, and her ladyship made 
@ peremptory gesture. ‘‘Why, ‘tis cheap 
enough, ’’ said she, sardonically. Miss still 
hesitated and then, as it seemed on a rap 
from her ladyship, very white of face and 
drawn, leaned across to the window. I 
saw the large eyes gleam in the faint light, 
and they were like pools at even in which 
the stars do set; but her lips trembled. 

‘*‘T have never bought jewels so cheap,’’ 
said my lady, with her sneer, thinking, 
no doubt, that the bargain was struck now, 
and the act consummated. But I drew 
back of a sudden. 


says 


’ 


‘*No,’’ says I, ‘‘I kiss no maid against 
her will. Fetch forth the pieces and the 


toys, my lady.”’ 
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Miss fell back, still white, and I saw 
something leap in hereye. She put her 
handkerchief before her face and sobbed. 

‘‘Damme!’’ saysI, roughly. ‘‘Out with 
the goldfinches, or must I make boid to 
help myself from ye? There is too much 
prattle here, and I have delayed long 
enough !’’ 

The lady had gone red with anger, and 
moved her arms as though she would have 
struck some one in her fury, but suddenly, 
containing herself, and considering, as I 
must suppose, that ’twould put no embargo 
on the guineas and the diamonds, she says, 
says she :— 

‘‘Tf my niece will not save my jewels at 
the price, I, at any rate, will save hers,’’ 
and she leaned softly toward me. 

Now, in a flash I saw what she intended, 
and how she would go any length to pre- 
serve her property, the which gave me but 
a poor thought of her for a basely, avari- 
cious woman, with no pretensions to honor 
and (as was clear) a very brutal mind and 
temper toward the girl. So I did that 
which maybe I should not ha’ done, 
though ’tis hard to say, and no one ever 
accused Dick Ryder justly of handling a 
womanly harshly. But she would have 
put me in a hole else, with her quickness 
and her cunning; and there was only the 
one way out, which I took. 

‘*No,’’ says I, ‘‘there is no talk of Miss’ 
jewels. What she may have, she may keep. 
I war not on pretty girls. And as for 
yours, madam, damme, there’s nothing 
will save ’em! No, split me, there isn’t!’’ 

She fell quite white, as I could see even 
in the gloom, and fora perceptible moment 
hesitated. ’Twas then, I suppose, that she 
made up her mind, casting this way and 
that, venomously and desperately, for a 
way out. 

‘*Well,’’ said she, in a ruffled voice, 
‘‘T cry you mercy. Here’s what ye are 
wanting,’’ and she flung her bag at me, 
and with her fingers that trembled, undid 
the necklet she wore and handed it to me. 

‘‘Come, that’s the mood in which to take 
reverses,’’ says I, cheerfully. ‘‘I’ll war- 
rant there’s more where these came from, 
and more behind them again; for I should 
think shame to rob the last jewel froma 
neck that so becomes ’em.’’ ‘This I said 
by way of consolation for her vanity, if that 


were touched at my previous refusal. But 
she said nothing to that, only put her 
head nearer and addressed me with a chas- 
tened voice. 

‘*Look ye, Captain, I think you be a hard 
man, but not so hard, perhaps, as you may 
seem. I ask not for myself, as you've 
taken all I had, but for my niece here, who 
has had the privilege of your benevolence 
to retain what she has. You have said 
your name is Ryder, and I will believe you. 
*Tis nothing to me now if it be Ryder or 
Creech, as———’’ 

‘*Creech !’’ saysI, for I knew Dan Creech 
well, and had, indeed, been in some sur- 
prises with him. 

‘*Yes, Creech!’’ said she, looking me 
steady in the face. ‘‘I was warned of a 
ruffian, named Creech, that would haunt 
this road to Maidstone.’’ 

‘*Well, Creech,’’ said I, 
nothing from bare acres.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said she, ‘‘save from my niece.’’ 
And there she spoke truly enough, as I 
saw, for if Creech was on that road (and 
maybe he was) I knew him better than to 
suppose he would be content with their 
asservations. He would rummage and over- 
haul, would Creech, and there was never 
gold or farden would escape Danny’s 
notice, not if ’twas as pitch black as mid- 
night. 

‘*As you have been so generous,”’ said 
my lady, ‘‘I thought that maybe you 
would go farther, and save my niece from 
robbery and me from further needless 
alarms. It seems to me, though I may be 
prejudiced, that you owe me that, at least.’’ 

I thought on that for a moment, and— 
well I had not spared Miss to let her fall a 
victim later; so says I:— 

‘You mean that I shall give you my 
protection?’ 

‘*T see you are quick of your wits,’’ 
said she, speaking evenly now and not with 
any irony apparent. 

‘*Done!’’ says I. ‘‘I will conduct ye to 
within a mile of Maidstone, and you shall 
go secure. I'll swear to that.’’ 

‘*Will ye not be afraid to venture so 
closely?’’ asked she. 

‘‘T will conduct ye up to the doors of 
Maidstone,’’ said I. ‘‘Damme, I'll see you 
safe within the precincts !’’ 

‘*Spoken like a_ brave 


‘will reap 


’ 


knight of the 
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roads,’’ said her ladyship, and lay back in 
her seat. ‘‘And now perhaps you will 


be good enough to bid my coachman drive 


on.”’ 


There was something in her tones which 
should have given me pause even then, if 
I had been less pleased with myself. But 
I had been hard with her, not in the matter 
of the jewels only, and I was disposed to 
meet her on a point, for all that I was sure 
she bullied the girl. So I rode on in the 
front, and the coach rolled after me, for 
all the world as though I were advance- 
guard in protection of beauty, which, after 
all, is pretty much what I was. There 
was no denying looks to her ladyship, but 
she was of a hard, handsome face that has 
never taken me. You would swear she 
would never change till the tomb swal- 
lowed her, but would grow old and fade 
white insensibly, battling for her beauty all 
the way, and holding its handsome ghost 
until the end. If there was any one that 
would be attracted by her person (and there 
must ha’ been many) to say nothing of her 
purse, why, thank the Lord! ’twas not I. 
I would sooner lie in shackles at Newgate 
than have lain in shackles to her at my 
lady's house. Not but what I can speak 
generously of her (as witness what I have 
wrote of her beauty). 

We had got near by Maidstone, within 
three miles, and the twilight had thickened 
into dark. There was never a soul upon 
the lonely road, for you may conceive that 
I kept a sharp eye, not only for Danny, if 
he should be about, as was possible,’ but 
also lest my lady should play any trick upon 
me by the way. But I was not much 
afraid of that, as I knew there was nothing 
between us and Maidstone save a few scat- 
tered cottages and an insignificant village 
or two, which I would have warranted to 
dissipate with a blank charge. So when 
we were, as I say, within three miles of 
the town, her ladyship put out her head 
and called to me. 

**See you,’’ said she, ‘‘there is the town 
drawing near, and you expose yourself in 
the front. It will serve if you ride behind, 
2nd be for your better safety, Captain.’’ 


‘*Why,’’ said I, ‘‘what the deuce do I. 


mind of riding before or behind. There's 
none will take me, and I will fetch ye into 
Maidstone, as I said.’’ 
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‘*Well, Captain, ’’ said she, with a laugh, 
‘*T will confess ’twas not wholly your 
safety that moved me, which is not strange 
in the circumstances. But I should feel 
more secure myself were my escort in the 
rear, from which side ‘tis more likely any 
assault would be made.”’ 

‘*T came at you in the front, madam,’’ 
said I. 

‘‘Ah! Captain Ryder is Captain Ryder, ’’ 
said she, beaming, ‘‘and was not afraid of 
my blunderbusses and my rascals. But 
conceive a less brave and straightforward 
adventurer that sees not only blunderbusses 
and lackeys, but a gallant swordsman, to 
boot, in front. ’Tis surely from the rear 
such a one would attack.”’ 

‘*Oh, well!’’ said I, indifferently. ‘‘Afore 
or behind matters nothing. You will have 
no assault while Dick Ryder’s sign-manual 
is on and that’s his toasting- 
fork.’ 

And so I fell behind, as she wished, and 
we proceeded. It was true enough, what 
she said, that the body of the coach would 
protect me from any eyes in front, and 
that I could make off more easily from the 
rear; but, Lord love you! I had no thoughts 
of that, and if I had been thinking of it, 
it might have occurred to me that, being 
in the van, I could see more plainly into 
what we were running than if I were in 
the rear. And, sure enough, we had not 
gone more than two miles farther, and 
were still some way out of the town-bounds, 
when the coach suddenly pulled up before 
a tavern in a little village thereby, of which 
I cannot recall the name. We had passed 
several of these, and, as I have said, I 
cared not two straws for them, and so I 
was mildly exercised in my mind at this 
unexpected stoppage, and, coming to my- 
self, moved the mare slowly round t’other 
side of the coach to see what was forward. 

‘‘Tf she is thirsty,’’ said I to myself, 
‘‘she shall drink,’’ and, if it came to that, 
I was thirsty myself. And I was ready to 
hold up the inn-keeper with a pistol-butt 
while we all drank a draft to our better 
acquaintance and Miss’ eyes, maybe. But 
as I came round, I was suddenly aware of a 
small crowd of people, some wearing uni- 
forms, armed with halberds and lanthorns, 
a short, important gen- 
I had no 


you, 


and in the middle 
tleman, with a paper in his hand. 
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sooner made this discovery, than her lady- 
ship shrieked out very loud :— 

‘‘Seize that man! He is a highway- 
man.’’ 

At that, all alert, I pulled Calypso 
round, aod put my heels into her flanks, 
but there was a bank of people before me 
in that quarter, and the chaise to one side 
and the tavern t’other; and, ere I could 
draw, half a dozen hands were on the mare, 
and two of a posse that was in the throng 
had their pistols on the level. 

There was I, taken, netted like any duck 
in a decoy, for certain, and with no pros- 
pect even of a struggle, for the numbers 
against me were great. I saw that in the 
twinkling of an eye, and so sat still, ma- 
king no effort to escape. 

‘*What is this?’’ said I, loudly. ‘‘Hands 
off, sirrah. Do you dare arrest an innocent 
man? Who is in authority here, and what's 
his foolish name?’’ said I. 

At that the short man came forward, 
and I saw that he wore a long gown, edged 
with some sort of fleece. ‘‘Who are you?’ 
I asked, assuming the most haughty, 
arrogant air, ‘‘and under what pretenses is 
a gentleman that is on the King’s business 
arrested and delayed?’’ 

‘*Sir,’’? he said, hesitating, ‘‘I am the 
mayor of the town, and ’tis at her lady- 
ship’s request——’’ 

‘*T know nothing of her ladyship,’’ said 
I, interrupting angrily; ‘‘if her ladyship 
blunders, and you, through her, you must 
take the consequence, Mr. Mayor.”’ 

He seemed put about at that, but my 
lady herself intervened or I would, most 
assuredly, have managed things for myself 
pretty easily. 

‘‘T charge that man with stealing from 
me jewels and money to the amount of 
five hundred guineas, which you will find 
upon him,’’ said she, for she was now out 
of the coach, and standing in the road 
among them all. 

‘*Yes, your ladyship,’’ says the mayor, 
anxiously, ‘‘it shall be attended to.’’ 

‘Well, some one shall smart for this,’ 
said I, ‘‘ere many days are out.’’ 

‘*And my witness,’’ pursued her lady- 
ship, calmly, ‘‘sits in the coach, and is my 
late husband’s niece.”’ 

“*Oh, ? 


’ 


, 


a@ witness!’’ says Mr. Mayor, 


brightening up. 
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‘*To say nothing of my two fellows,’’ 
she ended. 

With that I saw that it was all up, for 
she was not one to lose her head, and with 
that plain issue before the mayor he could 
not blunder very far. So I said nothing 
more, but sat, in the clutches of the officers, 
cudgelling my wits for a way out. 

‘*Celia,’’ says she; ‘‘is this the man 
that attacked us upon the road and stole 
my jewels?’’ 

‘*I—J cannot discern very well. ’Tis 
dark,’’ stammered Miss, and, rip me! I 
blessed the chit for that reluctance, though 
*twas useless, as it happened, for says her 
ladyship :— 

‘*Nonsense, baggage,’’ she says, ‘‘you 
can see quite plain. You are a coward, 
that’s what it is. Here, James and Joshua, 
what say you? Is this the villain?’’ 

Whereupon the lackeys both swore with 
one voice that it was I, and that I had 
attacked them brutally; and says one that 
I had put a bullet near his leg, when ’twas 
from his own silly blunderbuss that he had 
dropped. 

‘‘That is sufficient, my lady,’’ says the 
mayor, looking very pompous, and to that 
added what gave me the clew as to this 
unexpected trap. ’Twas nothing more nor 
less than that little toad, the fat steward, 
who, for all his gabble and talk, had for- 
got to say that the mayor of Maidstone was 
to come forth to meet her ladyship in state, 
in token of gratitude for favors to the 
townsfolk. ’Twas along of that fountain, 
as it seems, and I cursed the little, fat fool 
in my heart, in that, being so garrulous, 
he had put a limit to his tongue. But, at 
the same time, I could not but admire her 
ladyship’s admirable skill and cunning. 
Sink me, she was a wonder with her quick- 
ness, so to contrive to drag me in the net! 
These considerations availed me nothing, 
and I will confess that I saw no road of 
escape, though I am far from saying that 
I was beaten or that some notion would 
not ha’ come to me later. Why, I have 
broke out of Newgate jug in the face of all! 
Yet this is what happened. In the thick 
of this talk and commotion, and even 
while the throng pressed upon me and my 
captors, suddenly a voice cried from out 
the coach :-— 

‘‘There is the other, seize him—there he 
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*“*yOU ARE MAD!’ SHE SAID 
**GO—GO—I HEAR THEM COMING !’" 
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goes on the right there!’’? This was Miss’ 
voice, as I recognized, though I was 
amazed, and, for the time did not pick 
up my wits. But, in a second, all was 
uproar. 

‘*Who d’ye mean? What is it, you bag- 
gage?’’ cried out her ladyship. 

‘*Seize him—there he goes!”’ 
again, leaping from the coach in a state of 
excitement; and, to her ladyship: ‘‘Why, 
the other, my lady—the man that assisted 
—Creech, was it not?’’ é 

In an instant I saw how it was and what 
she intended, and I believed her ladyship, 
in her quickness, saw it just after me; for, 
in the confusion, the throng swayed, and 
some ran this way and others that, and 
there were my two jailers gaping into the 
darkness like moping owls. 

*Twas but the work of a moment to 
wrench free an arm from one, and deliver 
t’other a rap with a pistol on his skull; 
and, at the same time, I wheeled Calypso 
about and broke a third that stood there 
in the wind. The three, thus scattered, 
with a whistle to the mare I dropped low 
in the saddle, and, breaking out of the 
circle, thundered down the road at a gallop; 
while all behind me rose cries and shouts, 
and, above all, her ladyship’s shrill voice, 
screaming with fury. 

I rode till I reached the first turning on 
the left, and then went up a black lane for 
some distance; after which, I paused and 
listened. Sounds still came to me, sailing 
on the night, and I stood awhile, chuck- 
ling to think how deeply her ladyship was 
cursing, and how smartly I had evaded 
her. And, upon that, comes the thought of 
Miss. 

‘*Why,’’ thinks I, ‘‘she’s a heart o’ 
gold, is Miss, and that cold jade will be 
flying in her face with her claws;’’ and, 
the devil being in me, as I have said, all 
through that business, I turned about and 
came back into the road. 

I jogged along comfortably until I was 
within a hundred yards of the inn, and 
here was the same confusion that I had 
left. ‘‘What’s this?’’ said I, to a fellow 
that passed me. 

‘*Oh!’’ says he. ‘‘ ’Tis a highwayman 
that has robbed a lady, and is got off.’’ 

‘‘Stab me!’’ says I, ‘‘what fools these 
traps be,’’ and I moved on, until I came 


cries Miss 
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by the coach, where I stood in the dark- 
ness. 

I heard her ladyship’s voice, coming out 
of the inn, and still angry, and there was 
several in the roadway, but the traps had 
vanished and, I make no doubt, were look- 
ing for me busily. As I stood there think- 
ing, some one comes from t’other side of 
the chaise, and saw it was Miss. At the 
same time she saw me, and started. 

‘*What do you here?’’ she asked, trem- 
ulously. 

‘*Why,’’ says I, ‘‘I am a-looking anx- 
iously for a tobyman that has wickedly 
robbed a lady.”’ 

‘*Go!’’ she cried, ‘‘you will be caught. 
They will be back directly.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said I, ‘tI am not the man to 
leave other people with my burdens. ’’ 

‘*What do you mean,’’ said she, after a 
pause. 

‘‘There is her ladyship,’’ said I, ‘‘and 
there is yourself.”’ ; 

‘‘Oh, Iam well used to deal with her 
ladyship,’’ said, a little bitterly. 
‘*You need be in no alarm.’’ 

‘*Well, ’tis I shall deal with her lady- 
ship this time,’’ said I. 

‘*You are mad,’’ she said. 
—I hear them coming !’’ 

**No,”” aaya:I. 

‘*Oh! go,’’ she pleaded, anxiously. 
‘‘Tf you stay, you will do me no good, and 
yourself all harm. I think you are be- 
witched to stay.’’ 

With that I looked at her, and though I 
could not see her very clearly in the small 
light, I vow she was mightily pretty. I 
suppose ’twas the devil in me moved me, 
or may be ’twas only her beauty; but, at 
any rate, said I:— 

‘‘Tf I may have now what I denied my- 
self upon the road there, I will go,” 
said I. 

She drew herself straight, and I could 
see her under lip quiver. 

‘*Sir,’’ she said, ‘‘I know you to bea 
highwayman; at least, let me think you a 


’ 


she 


‘“Go—go 


gentleman.’ 

‘*‘Damme!’’ says I, bluntly, for I was 
taken aback at this. ‘‘Damme, no one 
shall say I am no gentleman, for I am that 
afore anything else, as I will prove on any 
buck’s body!’’ and so, with a big lunge 
in my stirrups, I turned and left her. 























HERE is no room in twentieth-century 

progress for a one-sided man. All 
New York hates that sort of an individual, 
for Wall Street long ago became too narrow 
a thoroughfare for the man whose mental 
vision stopped short at the limitations of 
his own profession. For that reason many 
lawyers of the ‘‘old school’’ are to-day 
peddling books on the streets of our cities, 
or appealing to your sympathies with the 
time-worn tales of decayed gentility. It 
is all very sad, but none the less true; for 
that ‘‘haggard appearance,’’ from now on, 
is bound to become more than ever associ- 
ated with the type of men who have been 
left behind in the ceaseless struggle for 
fame and fortune. 

This does not mean that the specialist is 
out of date, or that he has reached the end 
of his rope. On the contrary, his peculiar 
training is absolutely essential so long as 
it does not lose sight of proportion or that 
all-around equipment that fits one to rank 
high in the world of common sense. 

We touch elbows every day with human 
asses who have gone through college and 
supplemented their professional training 
by that sort of education which is acquired 
from attendance at a series of five-o’clock 
teas. The type is found everywhere. It 
is easily ‘‘nailed,’’ for such people scarcely 
have energy enough to move out of a 
strong man’s way. They are equal to the 
task of ornamenting reception committees 
and spending their father’s hard-earned 
cash, but this is as far as they go. 

All this tends to show why our bustling 
twentieth century—a century of progress, 
ambition and achievement—holds its rich- 
est reward for men who have done duty in 
the exacting service of the wide, wide 
world—the men who know something more 
than their own calling; who keep abreast 
of the times; who think, decide and act 
quickly; who see changes coming in time 
to prepare in advance for the next event. 
Such men are rare enough to command 
attention and a princely salary in any com- 
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munity that knows the difference between 
a horse and a mule. When boys, they 
usually got along with but few shoes and 
stockings, worked their way through col- 
lege, and made pennies go as far as dollars. 
The experience was tough, but the product 
is tougher; and the hard knocks are re- 
called now as essential features of a valuable 
training. 

These considerations explain how James 
B. Dill in the short space of twenty years 
has translated a poor boy’s opportunity 
into a position of national prominence in 
Corporation Law; he has fought, 
thought, and won his way in an up-hill 
life-struggle; how he receives fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar fees to-day in place of the 
seven-dollar-and-fifty-cent retainer that a 
druggist gave him for winning his first 
case in a contest over a comb and brush; 
how millionaire corporations seek his ser- 
vices to steer them through the varied pit- 
falls of ambiguous laws; how he has drawn 
up, drafted or suggested the organizations 
for a large proportion of the corporations 
formed in New Jersey; and how he has 
come to be known, as a member of the New 
Jersey Supreme bench said, ‘‘as the man 
by hustle, grit and 


how 


who does things,’ 
shrewdness. 

Mr. Dill was born in a little village, near 
Rochester, New York, in 1855. He was 
forced early in life to make the most of 
every opportunity. He knew few luxuries. 
After a preparatory course, he helped him- 
self through Yale by tutoring rich men’s 
sons, and turning an honest dollar in the 
ways familiar to ambitious students. 

Then he came to New York, taught Latin 
and mathematics for’a time in Stevens In- 
stitute, and worked occasionally as a news- 
paper reporter to provide his tuition in the 
law school. His life was then beset with 
difficulties, but he stuck to his task, work- 
ing like a Trojan, gaining meanwhile that 
greatest of all knowledge—insight into 
men. Then he was admitted to the bar, 
bought a desk and two chairs, hired a 
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small office in the top story of the Equi- 
table Building, and hustled while he waited 
for clients. They came, not the lucrative 
kind, but the sort whose contentions you 
associate with the stuify atmosphere of a 
justice’s court. This training was severe, 
but helpful, and kept him on the alert for 
the chance which finally came. How he 
grasped it is best told in words of a 
friend :— 

‘*Dill soon grew tired of five-dollar fees, 
although they were coming in quite fast. 
He desired to locate in a new field, so he 
looked around for a specialty. He went 
beneath the surface of things and saw that 
most branches of the 
profession were well 
filled. New York had 
its real-estate law- 


yers, equity lawyers, 
admiralty lawyers, ac- 
cident lawyers, crim- 
inal lawyers and half- 
baked lawyers, but the 
corporation specialty 


had not then been 
fully developed. That 
was before the age of 
the greater consoli- 
dations, and business 
men were only half 
aroused to the advan- 
tages of corporate ma- 
chinery for  opera- 
ting large enterprises. 
Dill did some hard 
thinking in his pigeon- 
coop office, and read 
every book on corpora- 
tion law that he could lay his hands on, 
buying a few, borrowing many. Then he 
made a digest of the more important cases, 
and reached the basis of things in a little 
monograph, which he wrote for business 
men to read, entitled: ‘‘ Business Corpora- 
tions; Their Formation and Advantages.”’ 
It gave the gist of the proposition in com- 
mon-sense terms without the flourish of 
technical trumpets which professional men 
often use to proclaim their knowledge. 
A publisher was found, and the book had 
a wide circulation. 

‘Results followed; clients Of 
course, most of the corporations that were 
formed as a resuit of the interest thus 


came. 
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created consulted the great law firms of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. In that way other lawyers benefited 
by his foresight, but enough business men 
sought Dill’s advice to put him in tailor- 
made garments and justify the luxury of 
more commodious offices. It was the hit 
of a remarkable career, and Dill kept on 
‘hitting it’ until he had turned every 
small store that came to his notice into a 
business corporation of some sort. In this 
way, the young man rendered conspicuous 
service in popularizing the corporation idea 
and making it applicable to the cross-roads 
contingent of thrifty little fellows who 
were then = scarcely 
known outside of 
their own community. 
The merchant ceased 
to put his property in 
his wife’snametoavoid 
a possible crash, and 
learned how he could 
play the business 
game of limited stakes 
and not involve his 
entire property. How 
these men have prof- 
ited inthe broader field 
of corporate activity 
may be seen from their 
present position at the 
head of enterprises 
of great influence. 
Some of them are now 
traveling around the 
country in private 
cars that cost more 
than the houses they 
used to live in. This has come about 
largely as a result of extending the com- 
munity-of-interest scheme to industries 
that had previously followed the ruination 
policy of cutthroat methods. Dill has 
peculiar faculty for harmonizing conflicting 
interests, and it is as good as a play to see 
him at work in a room full of contending 
capitalists, getting them into line, and 
making them come around as docile as 
kittens. ”’ 

That is Mr. Dill. Thoughtful, tactful, 
suave, strenuous, but always acute to the 
real situation. In conversation, forceful 
enough not to resort to the artificial em- 
phasis of profanity; in ‘‘nailing’’ a lie, 











epigrammatic; in thought, usually quicker 
than the other fellow; in laughter, an over- 
grown schoolboy; a good friend; a sturdy 
foe; discreet, but frank; kind-hearted, 
but at times severe and sarcastic; expert in 
locating the exact section of the woodpile 
under which the nigger’s head lies con- 
cealed, then reducing it all to a heap of 
sawdust; quick in reading character and 
in getting at what people really mean, but 
fear to say; willing to help other young 
men who are attempting to help themselves 
up the difficult hills that wore his 
youthful shoe-leather; in manner, pointed 
and direct; at times brusk, but never rude; 
social, companionable, the lover of a good 
cigar (the ramrod sort, six inches long, 
half an inch thick, with a label which tells 
of a factory far away); domestic in tastes, 
fond of horses, automobiles, plenty of out- 
door exercise, but most of all of his own 
family. This, in short, is Dill at home. 

Cold analysis of any man’s character has 
limitations. Let these living pictures of Mr. 
Dill in action fill in the flesh and blood :— 

‘‘T first came to know Dill,’’ said a 
banker to me, ‘‘in connection with the col- 
lection of a bad debt. It was one of those 
‘antiquities’ which every bank has care- 
fully stored away in its museum of white 
lies. We were cleaning house just then, 
and wanted to have this claim off our 
hands. We had tried our best to get the 
money, but failed. The man simply would 
not pay. His promjses amounted to nothing. 
After trying again, we ‘sicked’ Mr. Dill 
on him; that is, we gave the lawyer, then 
young, the note to collect. Good gra- 
cious! how Dill went for that man. Ham- 
mer and tongs, old shoes, one or two desks, 
and a few plain words were hurled at the 
delinquent’s head. It brought about a 
quick change of heart. Dill stuck so many 
pins in the fellow between ten in the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon that the 
claim was paid before the close of business 
that same day. I shall never forget that 
experience. It taught me that Dill was a 
hustler.’’ 

Not long ago, a banking-syndicate in a 
distant city found itself suddenly in a legal 
predicament which required immediate 
action. The ‘*impossible’’ had happened, 
an injunction was threatened, and the diffi- 
culty seemed likely to split a project which 


out 
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had to be put through the next day. It 
was then nine o’clock at night, and the 
members of the syndicate were three hun- 
dred miles from New York. The difficulty 
presented had not been anticipated, but it 
had just been learned that papers were be- 
ing prepared to spoil the two-million-five- 
hundred-thousand-dollar enterprise. 

At a hurried conference, it was decided 
to call on Mr. Dill for an opinion. Fifteen 
minutes after that conclusion had _ been 
arrived at, the long-distance telephone rang 
loudly in Mr. Dill’s East Orange home. 
This is what was said :— 

‘*Hello, Dill.’’ 

‘* Hello, 

‘*We want your opinion on such a pro- 
vision’’ (naming it)‘‘of the corporation law. 
We are divided here as to what ought to 
be done, but a decision and 
act on it by nine o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. I will briefly give you the facts over 
the telephone, and you must send us a 
written opinion, stating whether, in the first 


must reach 


place, what we propose to do is covered by 
the provision in question; second, if we 
do this, whether we can be enjoined; and, 
third, if we are enjoined, whether we will 
be beaten in the fight.’’ 

‘*You shall have it. My man will be 
at your office with the document at nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning. Don’t give 
yourself any anxiety, and don’t ask for any 
more miracles to-night.’’ 

‘*But how will you do it? 
ten o’clock now.”’ 

‘*Tf I take time in discussing ‘how,’ you 
will not obtain the result. Give me the 
facts.’ 

Dill got them, and said ‘*‘Good-by.”’ 

With that, the long-distance circuit was 
closed, and the local telephone came into 
use. A gentleman who was at Mr. Dill’s 
house at the time gives this account of 


It is nearly 


what happened :— 

‘‘The manager of the automobile station 
was hurriedly called up, and Mr. Dill said, 
quickly: ‘Send up my two machines with 
a man on each, and see that they are sup- 
plied with plenty of gasoline for long-dis- 
tance -work.’ 

‘‘In two minutes the familiar ‘chug, 
chug’ was heard under Mr. Dill’s library 
windows. One machine procured a sten- 
ographer, and the other conveyed a brief 
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message to a clerk, stating that he must get 
ready to leave for the city at once. The 
stenographer’s hands were soon going like 
the piston-rod of a steam-engine in the effort 
to jot down the short and pointed sen- 
tences. 

‘‘The opinion was finished just sixteen 
minutes before the New York train was 
scheduled to leave a station four miles from 
Mr. Dill’s house. The automobile, with 
the clerk aboard, covered the distance in 
thirteen minutes, breaking every speed-limit 
ordinance known to New Jersey constables 
in the effort to catch that train. Another 
automobile was telephoned for to meet the 
clerk at the. New York end, and, when the 
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machine got under way, scarcely twenty 
minutes remained in which to cross the city 
to the Grand Central Station. The trip 
was made with eight minutes to spare.’’ 

The clerk caught the midnight express, 
delivering the opinion on time the next 
day. The document was immediately sub- 
mitted to the opposing attorney, who, on 
reading it, abandoned the injunctory pro- 
ceedings altogether. 

Those who witnessed that scene will not 
soon forget it. It revealed the many sides 
of a strong character. Ability to overcome 
such obstacles is possessed by few men. 
It was a twentieth-century test. Dill, the 
well-rounded man, won out! 


EDWARD HENRY HARRIMAN. 


By ROBERT N. BURNETT. 


HE Western Railroad Czar, a title by 
which Edward H. Harriman is some- 
times referred to in the railroad world, in 
many respects fittingly describes a man who 
has shot into prominence within three 
years, dazzling the public eye very much 
as General Grant did when he was follow- 
ing up a brilliant series of successes in the 
closing months of the Rebellion. Czar he 
is to those under him in a way that James 
J. Hill never was, and ruling all over whom 
he has authority in a way that signifies 
strong executive ability. Czar, also, in 
his methods of undertaking great plans, 
and in two striking cases, at least, recall- 
ing one of those famous Russian monarchs, 
from whom the title has come down to 
the Western railroad financier. It is now 
a household tale that when the Russian 
engineers submitted a plan to the Czar for 
a new railroad, which included many wide 
deviations from a direct line, the Ozar 
took a ruler and drew a straight line from 
one terminus to the other, astonishing the 
experts by telling them to build it that way, 
regardless of mountains or impassable rivers. 
Thus did Czar Harriman astonish his 
fellow directors in the Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific railroads, of which he had 
come to be regarded as the recognized 
head, when the question of abolishing the 


enormous grades around Salt Lake and 
over the Sierra Madre mountains, near 


Reno, California, came up for discussion. 


For years these problems have been allowed 
tc go unsolved by previous managements, 
and two engines had been slowly pushing 
short trains up steep slopes, at great ex- 
pense, absorbing a good deal of the profit 
derived from the entire haul. It would 
have required a double tunnel of seven miles 
to take out much of the grade through the 
Sierras, and the cost would have been twelve 
million dollars to fifteen million dollars— 
perhaps more. 

‘*Build it,’’? said Mr. Harriman, in his 
usual quiet way and low tone of voice, 
but with an earnest look, which his asso- 
ciates have come to regard as decisive and 
not usually susceptible to argument. 

‘‘But the annual fixed charge on this 
tunnel, at four per cent., would be six 
hundred thousand dollars, ’’ protested a fel- 
low director, according to current report. 
‘‘TIsn’t that much more. than the saving 
in expense of transportation after the 
tunnel is built?’’ 

‘‘T think we should build it,’’ was Mr. 
Harriman’s firm reply, and it is now under 
way. 

The late Collis P. Huntington used to 
look wistfully at the map and declare that 
it was a pity fifty-two miles were lost in 
making the contour of Salt Lake on the 
north; in addition, it was necessary to 
climb such steep grades that it took several 
hours to go a few miles; whereas, the route 
would be less than thirty miles, instead 
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of over eighty, if the road could be run 
through the north arm of Salt Lake. 

‘‘Tt cannot be done,’’ engineers used to 
tell Mr. Huntington. ‘‘The mud for sev- 
eral miles in the lake runs down to a great 
depth, and you would have to build piling ; 
besides, the expediency of the task is doubt- 
ful..”’ 

Mr. Huntington dropped the idea. 

The same idea occurred to Mr. Harriman 
at almost the moment the Union Pacific, 
of which he was the chairman of the board 
of directors and official head, got control 
of the Southern Pacific, which owns the 
line west of Ogden and which circles Salt 
Lake, mentioned Engineers 
told Mr. Harriman of the difficulties of the 
work, but they did not swerve him from 
his purpose. Drawing the ruler across the 
lake—as probably he did in his mind, and 
very likely thinking that what had been 
done by the monarch of the Russias could 
be done again—he said to the directors: 
‘*Build it. Run the line through the arm 
of the lake, and save the time. The de- 
creased cost of operation will warrant the 


as above. 


expense of the undertaking.”’ 
The directors were astonished at this 


proposition to undertake a feat which might 
be one of the most colossal that was ever 
attempted by a railroad. The water to be 
crossed and the flats leading up to the lake, 
over which the trestlework would have 
to be constructed, are over ten miles long. 
The cost of the work, which will run up 
into the millions, has never been publicly 
mentioned, but Mr. Harriman’s ability was 
signalized by the ease which with he let 
the contracts for the Lucin cut-off, as the 
new route across the lake is called. The 
other directors placed implicit confidence 
in him—and well they might, if past suc- 
cesses justify prediction for the future. 
They left it all to him, and this great un- 
dertaking, and very many others, for the 
modernizing of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem of nearly ten thousand miles, have been 
under way for more than a year. If car- 
ried through, the total cost of these im- 
provements will be fully thirty-five million 
dollars—an amount which a decade ago 
would have been regarded with astonish- 
ment. 

Up to three years ago, not much was 
heard of Mr. Harriman. He was simply 
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one of many financiers in the Wall Street 
district, a director of the Illinois Central, 
Union Pacific and some unimportant rail- 
roads, besides being identified with various 
other corporations and institutions. ‘‘A 
smart man,’’ anybody would have said who 
knew him well or met him casually, if 
asked for an opinion of him. That is about 
all. Two years later, he had become one 
of the central figures of the financial world. 
While he was away in Alaska on a pleasure 
trip, scores of deals were tied up, waiting 
for his return. Those who were conduct- 
ing them, when asked why they halted, 
replied: ‘‘Oh, nothing can be done until 
Harriman gets back!’’ Mr. Harriman had 
to give his approval, or sign some docu- 
ments, or do something else before things 
could proceed. Then came the dispute 
over the contemplated purchase of the 
3urlington road by James J. Hill for the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific rail- 
roads, the purpose being to make one grand 
system of these three properties. Mr. 
Harriman and his associates in the Union 
Pacific foresaw that the Burlington pur- 
chase would imperil the interests of Union 
Pacific, and they protested. Mr. Hill 
bought the Burlington. Thereupon Mr. 
Harriman and his banking-associates went 
into the stock market, and picked up a 
majority of Northern Pacific stock—the 
scramble for that railroad bringing on one 
of the worst panics in the history of Wall 
Street. Both sides claimed a victory, al- 
though some good authorities hold that, if 
the fight had been carried into the courts, 
Messrs. Morgan and Hill would have lost, 
and that an actual majority of the stock 
would have enabled the Union Pacific in- 
terests to have taken possession of Northern 
Pacific at the annual meeting, which was 
soon to take place. But. both factions 
had millions to lose by delay, and they 
compromised. 

Since that event, Mr. Harriman—whether 
rightly or wrongly—has been rated as one 
of the giants of Wall Street; and he is 
frequently compared with Messrs. Morgan, 
Hill, Vanderbilt, Cassatt and Rockefeller. 
If the Illinois Central be included, as some 
are in the habit of doing, the railroads 
over which he holds sway make an aggre- 
gate of over twenty thousand miles, being 


only equaled by the Pennsylvania and 
40 
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Vanderbilt systems, including all the lines 
directly and indirectly operated by the lat- 
ter. Mr. Harriman is truly one of the 
busiest men in Wall Street, and it is only 
by the most careful system that he can attend 
to all of the duties that require his atten- 
tion. On Thursdays, he has about twenty 
committee meetings to attend. He has so 
subdivided the time that they succeed one 
another, at intervals of fifteen to thirty 
minutes, with the regularity of clock-work. 
In fact, they are cut short by the clock. In 
some cases, the performances go off with as 
much precision as a Punch-and-Judy show 
—the strings being pulled, as it were, by 
the power that dominates them. 

Extensive offices have been fitted up by 
Mr. Harriman on the fourth floor of one of 
the largest downtown buildings, and the 
concourse of men passing in and out on 
Thursdays is an interesting sight. But the 
subject of this sketch darts in and out the 
oftices, for he has bank and trust-company 
meetings to attend. As he hurries around 
the street, a medium-sized, dark-complex- 
ioned man, of about fifty-six, with a heavy, 
black mustache, jauntily attired and wear- 
ing a Derby hat, he looks more like a pros- 
perous broker than a financier who has 
amassed a fortune of twenty million dol- 
lars or more, and who commands an army 
of fifteen to twenty thousand men. Broker 
he was for many years, having been a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange and 
head of the firm of E. H. Harriman & Co. 

It has been said that Julius Cesar did 
nothing to show what was in him until 
after he had reached the age of fifty. 
Then, with a dash that stirred the four 
quarters of the Roman Empire he cut a 
swath that stamped him as the greatest 
man of his age, doing all within the brief 
limits of several years. Surely, it is inter- 
esting to trace how Mr. Harriman within 
three years made such a leap into fame, 
demonstrating his preeminence in the world 
of finance and railroad management, after 
long years of comparatively quiet life. A1- 
though he did not grow up in the ranks of 
railroad life, as many of the most distin- 
guished heads of great systems have done, 
he has shown a grasp of the business that 
indicated his power to absorb details and 
place himself in touch with the numerous 
departments. Such instances have occurred 
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before, but rarely. The late C. P. Hunt- 


ington was aman of this type, but James 
J. Hill has been through enough of the de- 
partments to have been classed with those 


born in the business. 

Edward H. Harriman, while a_stock- 
broker and banker, twenty to twenty-five 
years ago, had become identified with the 
various small railroads as director, inclu- 
ding the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain 
and Sodus Point and Southern. He knew 
Stuyvesant Fish, who had also been a mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange, and was in- 
duced by the latter to become a director 
of the Illinois Central. Mr. Fish was an 
influential official of that railroad, and, at 
the instance of the English interests who 
controlled it, he became president on the 
retirement of James C. Clarke. When Mr. 
Harriman became a director, in the early 
eighties, it was a system of a little over 
two thousand miles. From the moment 
he entered the board, he was an active fac- 
tor. He and Mr. Fish were instrumental 
in making many extensions and acquiring 
other roads by lease, thereby greatly round- 
ing out the system, until to-day it has a 
mileage of five thousand three hundred 
and fifty-seven miles, and its capitalization 
has about trebled. 

Mr. Harriman’s wealth grew steadily 
during this period, but nothing that he did 
was regarded as out of the ordinary, so far 
as railroad management was concerned. 
He was vice-president for three years, from 
1887 to 1890, but Mr. Fish really attended 
to most of the executive duties. It should 
be said, however, that Mr. Harriman had 
a good deal to do with the policy of the 
company, and he financed important deals. 
Meanwhile, he had also become a director 
of the Union Pacific. It was the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad deal, however, that 
brought him into prominence and lifted 
him suddenly into the front rank as a finan- 
cier. 

The Alton road, under the management 
of President T. B. Blackstone, had been 
what is styled in the railroad world as a 
‘*free lance’’——that is, an independent road 
that does what it pleases, regardless of 
what other companies want. A_ serious 
rate-war was brought on a few years ago 
because of the Alton’s refusal to be bound 
down by any agreements, such as the other 
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granger railroads desired. Many other 
leading railroads had been collected into 
groups for the purpose of producing greater 
stability of rates and permitting economy 
of operations. It was important that the 
Alton should be gotten out of the way as 
a disturbing element, but how to do it 
was a problem. Under judicious manage- 
ment, it had laid by a handsome surplus; 
and, as its stock had never been ‘‘wa- 
tered,’’ it was able to continue paying eight- 
per-cent. dividends with ease. j 
There was no such thing as driving this 
road into a corner, and as President Black- 
stone and a few friends, who always were 
governed by what 
he did, 
actual majority of 
the twenty-two- 
million - two - hun- 
dred - and - thirty- 
thousand - six - hun- 
dred - dollar stock, 
it was necessary to 
deal with him if it 
was desired to buy 
the road. That 
high - principled 
Puritan man said 
he would not sell 
stock without 
every other share- 
holder being given 
the privilege to sell 
at the same price, 
but Alton common 
stock was quoted 
at one hundred and 
seventy-five. Al- 
ton preferred stock 
was still higher. It would, therefore, take 
about forty-five million dollars cash to pay 
forthe road. Jay Gould had once thought of 
buying the Alton as an entrance to Chicago 
for Missouri Pacific, but such a proposition 
as this ‘‘staggered’’ him, and he dropped 
it. It was in the fall of 1899, when several 
large companies had their eye on the Alton, 
and each was jealously watching the other, 
that Mr. Harriman formed a plan to buy 
it in the interest of the several systems 
which could use the Alton most handily. 
He had no difficulty in interesting George 
Gould and John D. Rockefeller, both of 
whom were identified with the Missouri 


owned an 


his 
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Pacific, and the latter being one of the 
largest factors in the Missouri, Kansas and 


Texas Railway. Both roads have terminals 
at St. Louis, which is reached by the Alton. 
The Illinois Central, Mr. Harriman’s road, 
could also use the Alton’s Kansas City line 
to advantage; and the Union Pacific, of 
which Mr. Harriman had become a director, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. were 
anxious to 


and in which 
largely interested, 
proper disposition of the Alton. The Alton 
branch of the 


Here, then, 


was see a 


connects with the southern 
Union Pacific at Kansas City. 
was a community of interest that, in the 
Mr. Harriman reasoned, 
could afford to pay 
a fairly large price, 


aggregate, as 


which a single road 
would not be justi- 
fied in giving. Mr. 
Harriman proposed 
to form a syndicate 
of 
most 
the companies men- 
tioned, they to re- 
tain of the 
Alton among them- 
selves, or, if they 
fit, allow the 
control to be held 
jointly in the inter- 
the several 


the gentlemen 
interested in 


control 


saw 


est of 
roads. 

Mr. Harriman 
bought up over 
ninety-five per cent. 
of the Alton stock, 
paying over forty- 
two million dollars 
cash for it. arranged to refund 
the. old bonds three-per-cent, 
basis, clearing six million dollars profit 
for the members of the syndicate out 
of the sale of the bonds floated for raising 
new capital to improve the road. He then 
organized a new operating company, called 
the Chicago and Alton Railway, which 
leased the old Alton Railroad, 
twenty million dollars of common stock, 
twenty million dollars of preferred stock 
and twenty-two million dollars of bonds, 
or a total of sixty-two million dollars of secu- 
rities of the new organization. Assuming 
that the new collateral trust bonds were sold 
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for eighty-five, and the preferred stock at 
seventy-five, the twenty million dollars of 
common stock would cost the syndicate 
nine million dollars, or,a bare majority of that 
amount—four million five hundred thou- 
sand one hundred dollars. This is nomi- 
nal when it is considered that it carries the 
control of an important railroad occupying 
a strategic position. 

Wall Street gave Mr. Harriman credit 
for having accomplished this last stroke. 
The Alton deal sent his stock up above par 
instantly, and he commanded the admira- 
tion of all of the members of the syndicate, 
as well as of others in the financial dis- 
trict. His ability as a financier was recog- 
nized beyond question, and he was made 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad. Messrs. 
Rockefeller, Schiff and Gould united in 
placing him in charge of the Union Pa- 
cific, and he became chairman of the board 
of directors there, also. Shortly afterward, 
largely as a result of Mr. Harriman’s ad- 
vice, control of Southern Pacific was ac- 
quired by Union Pacific, and the Pacific 


Mail Steamship Company was bought by 


the Southern Pacific. 

Then came the struggle for the Northern 
Pacific in the spring of last year, to which 
reference has been made. Mr. Harriman 
in that fight became one of the central 
figures in the financial world. It was 
watched just as keenly in Europe as here 
because of the great men who were pitted 
against one another. Harriman was fortu- 
nate in having on his side the Standard Oil 
people and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., with whom 
Messrs. Morgan and Hill were loath to get 
into a serious conflict. Mr. Harriman, be- 
ing in the foreground, as head of the Union 
Pacific, was given more credit than really 
belonged to him, considering the resources 
at his command. Had he not had back 
of him men who could command hundreds 
of millions he would never have undertaken 
to cross swords with giants like Messrs. 
Morgan and Hill. 

It is proper, however, to state that the 
men before whom Messrs. Morgan and Hill 
hesitated were those who furnished the 
sinews to buy a majority of Northern Pa- 
cific stock, and who were also the largest 
stockholders of Union Pacific. Mr. Harri- 
man was an able manager for them, and he 


played his part well. He and his associ- 
ates came out of that contest with fresh 
laurels, the majority interest in Northern 
Pacific stock being converted into Northern 
Securities shares, with an understanding 
that the Union Pacific should be properly 
interested in the control of that company, 
which meant the entire Hill system. 

Mr. Harriman’s early career was un- 
eventful, and was largely spent within the 
confines of Wall Street as a broker and 
banker. He traces his lineage back to some 
of the old New York families, his father 
being a clergyman. Of a quiet and re- 
served mien when engaged in business with 
his equals, his authority over those under 
him is attended with some sternness in 
many cases, but often with gentleness 
when his ideas are quickly grasped. A 
president of one large railroad of which Mr. 
Harriman was chairman, and the general 
manager of another of which Mr. Harri- 
man was the head, resigned because of 
their inability to agree with him. 

Criticisms have been offered that his 
management violated rules of practical 
railroad management, but the justifica- 
tion of his position is that he still has the 
support of some of the greatest capitalists 
in the United States. He hasa faculty for 
producing results, and this attainment ap- 
peals strongly to the hard-headed business 
men in Wall Street. It remains to be seen 
how far future traffic will justify the 
enormous expenditures which this modern 
railroad-president has been pouring out as 
if unlimited funds were at his disposal. 
One of Mr. Harriman’s first innovations 
yas the appointment of a traffic-director 
for all of the western railroads which he 
controlled, instead of having a traffic-man- 
ager for each system. This plan bore such 
good fruit that Mr. Hill also put a traffic- 
director in charge of his system—certainly 
a graceful compliment to the ability of Mr. 
Harriman. Mr. Hill: has generally origi- 
nated, while others have followed. 

Much of Mr. Harriman’s time is spent 
at his great country estate at Arden, near 
Tuxedo, where he lives the year round. 
Surrounded by many thousands of acres, he 
has laid out beautiful grounds and devised 
an elaborate system of roads. When there, 
he gives himself up to recreation, and does 
not allow business to molest him. 





MEN, WOMEN 


A GLADIATORIAL In the days of gladia- 
RENAISSANCE. ° : 
torial contests in Rome 
men were occasionally matched to fight 
with beasts. Lucretius, writing on the 
subject, apologizes for these contests, and 
says: ‘‘Care is always taken to see that the 
‘man is not overmatched: the spirit of fair 
play must not be violated. He must have 
a chance for his life, otherwise the auditors 
will manifest their disappointment. ’’ 

Finally there came a day when man was 
matched against man. And, in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, an order was issued 
that deadly weapons should be taken away 
from the gladiators, and they should fight 
only with bare knuckles, with the cestus, 
or with clubs. 

And these recognized forms of sport con- 
tinued and came down to us, so that, until 
twenty-five years ago, men fought in Eng- 
land and America with bare knuckles, skin- 
tight gloves and single-sticks. In the 
British army, soldiers still fight in a friendly 
way with the single-stick, with the result 
of an occasional broken head; and, in Scot- 
land, I have seen soldiers ‘‘betting’’ with 
their belts, and these, being loaded with a 
heavy buckle, make a rather formidable 
weapon. But it is always one man against 
another. 

To meet the growing sentiment against 
brutality, laws have been passed in England 
forbidding all prize-fights excepting where 
six-ounce, at least, padded gloves are used. 
Within two years, laws have been passed 
in every state in America forbidding prize- 
fights absolutely. We still have ‘‘con- 
tests’’ for points, but the police interfere 
when these degenerate into a fight. 

But it is always man against man, and 
these men, too, must be in a degree mated. 
And so we have our featherweights, light- 
weights, welterweights and heavyweights. 

Recently, in Omaha, Joe Gans, a light- 
weight, was matched against Peter Maher, 
a heavyweight, for a six-round contest. 
The men met and fought two rounds, when 
the disapproval of the audience was so great 
that the referee had to end the fight. The 
schoolboy maxim, ‘‘Take somebody of your 
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size,’’ is pretty good ethics, after all. 
However, brutality is not dead, and the 

thirst for blood is still among us. And to 


minister to this thirst we have introduced 
a sport more brutal than ever Claudius 


countenanced. 

But in the new régime ‘‘fair play’’ is 
utterly lost sight of, and eleven men may 
fall upon one and so grind him into the mire 
that he is no longer recognizable as a human 
being. And, at sight of these things, the 
winning side breaks into exultant howls of 
delight, just as the dames of Rome howled 
themselves hoarse when their favorite glad- 
iator had won, and stood victor with his 
foot upon the neck of the prostrate victim. 

During the year 1902, two men in 
America were killed in prize-fights; and, 
in a season of three months” just past, 
twenty-one men have been killed playing 
football. Fifteen of these died from broken 
necks or broken backs. How many men 
have been ruptured and permanently in- 
jured in various other ways no man can say. 

At Lafayette, Indiana, on Thanksgiving 
Day, I saw the game between Purdue and 
Notre Dame. Five men were injured and 
carried from the field, their places being 
filled by waiting substitutes. But one of 
the injured men seemed to be suffering from 
concussion of the brain, and, although he 
was not insensible, he was for the time 
deprived of his right mind. He was a 
maniac, and ran screaming into the scrim- 
mage, striking at everybody, and friends 
had to rush in and overpower him. And 
the game went right along as if nothing 
had happened. 

What became of the poor fellow I do not 
know, but I do know that two young 
men with whom I am personally acquainted 
are now in lunatic asylums as a result of 
football, and their ravings are the cries and 
signals of this game. If you still think 
that football is manly sport, you might in- 
terview the parents of these young men. 

The result of the Purdue game was a 
draw, 6 to 6. There were hundreds of 
women present—all were delighted. Every- 
body said: ‘‘What a beautiful game!’’ At 
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the Lahr House, where I stopped, the visiting 
Notre Dame boys were cared for. I min- 
gled with the students, and saw each of 
the fourteen Notre Dame players who had 
taken part. In physique, two hours before, 
they were magnificent; now they were a 
sorry sight. Several could not walk with- 
out leaning on friends, and all were more or 
less bruised and battered. A physician 
whom they had brought with them, was 
in attendance. He told me the next 
morning that he had spent the entire night 
looking after his charges. And very 
proud was this doctor to show me that all 
of his boys were on hand for breakfast. 
But all limped, all weré sore and lame, and 
all were dull in intellect. They had gone 
through a terrific ordeal, so that nature had 
no strength left for wit or that genial play 
of thought, without which a man is only 
a brute. 

Misuse your body, and soul will flee; 
thought will take wing, and all fine emotions 
of sympathy, aspiration, hope and kindness 
will depart and leave the palace of your 
brain desolate. 

I looked over those football-players at 
breakfast the morning after the battle, and 
not one of them would I have hired to do 
anything. They were even too lame to dig 
in the ditch; if I had wanted some one to 
carry a message to Ali Baba, I would have 
called in a gamin off the streets, rather than 
trust one of those bruised-up, drowsy giants. 
And as for intellect, there was not a man 
among them who had mind enough to 
match that of a ten-year-old girl. 

Of course, I know that this condition of 
deadness would not Jast—they would get 
rested up, and doubtless in a few days be 
pretty good fellows and possibly fair stu- 
dents. But the point I make is this: foot- 
ball makes no man better; makes no man 
more useful; helps no man to do better 
work. 

A man may be a pretty good fellow in 
spite of football, but no man is more of a 
man because he plays football. 

And now the curious part is that all 
this deadly brutality is a product of our 
schools and colleges. Schools stand for 


culture; but, instead of producing culture, 
we get the strange paradox of an*unmanly 
sport that would have even made the an- 
cient Romans stand aghast. 
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It makes one think of the remark of 
Ernest Renan, who said: ‘‘ You can never 
find God in a theological seminary.’’ 

And here is an institution standing for 
culture which supplies us the very acme 
of the other thing. 

Any institution that represents actual life 
would never tolerate football a moment, 
for it interferes with, and is a hindrance 
and a menace to, life. If you want life, 
and life in abundance, you can never hope 
for it through football. A great manu- 
facturing company at South Bend has a 
habit of encouraging games and athletic 
sports among its workers. I met one of 
the managers of this great concern last 
week, and we spoke of this feature of 
physical culture. 

‘Do you have a football-team?’’ I 
asked. 

He smiled and answered: ‘‘I hope not 
—our efforts, in the line of athletics, are 
with an eye to helping along our work. 
The man who plays football is good for 
nothing else.’’ 

“But football in moderation,’’ I ven- 
tured. 

‘*Can you shoot a gun with modera- 
tion?’’ was the rejoinder. 

Would a railroad-manager encourage his 
brakemen, firemen and engineers to engage 
in football? Well, hardly! He would have 
to hire a new lot of men at once if he did. 
Those football-players I saw at Lafayette 
hadn’t energy enough left after the game 
to safely climb the side of a box-car. 

The entire intent of football is violence, 
and that it may be scientific violence makes 
it no less brutal. No young man can play 
the game without being less of a man, and 
without taking on the instincts of a brute. 
There is a football face, just as surely as 
there is a prize-fighter’s face, and between 
them there is no choice. To push, shove, 
jostle and ‘‘tackle’’ become his habit of 
thought, his dream, and this desire of his 
life writes itself upon the countenance. 

At Ann Arbor, I saw the curious sight 
of the professor of oratory drilling a thou- 
sand students in a new yell. This yell was 
the invention and creation of the professor 
—he was very proud of it. It ran this 
way: Rickety, rickety, pickety, ran, gan, 
Mich-i-gan—Mich-i-gan, b-a-a-a-h-h! 

This was practised over and over and 











over, so it could be used effectively at the 


coming contest between the Michigans and 
Wisconsins. It was a note of defiance and 


derision to be bawled by a thousand lusty 
throats whenever Wisconsin happened to 
gain a little. 

If Michigan seemed to be getting ahead, 
there was another yell, but keyed differently, 
and expressing exultation. 

These things were explained to me by 
the professor of oratory. 

I congratulated him. 

And now do you think that an institu- 
tion that was a part and parcel of life 
would tolerate either the game of football 
or the manners and etiquette of the game? 

Never! 

A college is an imitation of life—a make- 
believe: a place where young folks are sup- 
posed to be getting ready to do something. 
Most colleges are endowed—bolstered— 
institutions; and so are not bound to be 
practical. Thus we have the spectacle of 
a professor of oratory lending himself to 
teaching a yell of derision, and for the 
time losing sight entirely of his real mis- 
sion, which is supposed to be to help his 
students in becoming useful citizens. 

Football and hazing spring from the 
same savage soil. Both are found only 
in educational institutions—neither has any 
direct relationship with true education. 
Both are fungi on the body pedagogic. 

The practical world has no use for foot- 
ball. The game will have to go, and its 
passing will not be regretted by those who 
love books and ideas, and prize that mint- 
age of mind which manifests itself in cour- 
tesy, kindness and a just appreciation of all 
that is beautiful, good and true. 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 








The question recently agitated with so 
much vigor and rigor, as to whether a col- 
lege education is necessary to a young man 
in business, is not half so interesting as how 
many men should a girl be engaged to be- 
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fore she is mar- 
ried. This ques- 
tion strikes at the 
roots of society, 


and generations 
to come will be 


influenced by it. 

Just as the kit- 
ten acquires val- 
uable practise by 
playing with the dummies before she en- 
ters upon the serious business of the pro- 
fessional mouser, so, before the knot is 
tied, it is proper that a girl should fortify 
herself with as much preliminary training 
as possible. Yet this does not imply reck- 
lessness nor that superficial skimming from 
one subject to another which precludes a 
proper mastery of the problem. Enough 
time’ should be taken to hook the man 
thoroughly, and, when he is properly and 
steadily in hand, to study him until the 
possibilities are exhausted. Only then 
should he be relinquished, and another 
specimen should be selected, and so on until 
the final adjustment. 

And, above all, girls, do not allow any 
false sympathy for the man himself to in- 
terfere with your end. It is natural for 
him to squirm, but the whole process, while 
painful at the time, will do him lasting 
good. 

The ideal, toward which you are direct- 
ing your efforts, is, of course, to acquire 
such a working knowledge of all men that, 
when you are married, the management 
of one will be a second nature—a habit of 
life that imposes no additional strain and 
does not take away your attention from the 
other enjoyments that : 
you have a right to ex- 
pect. To be. con- 
stantly astonished at 
some new and hitherto 
unsuspected — peculiar- 
ity in your (alleged) 
lord and master, when, 
by a brilliant series of 
preliminary engage- 
ments beforehand, this 
might have been obvi- 








ated, is, to say the 
least, unfortunate. //|I\\; 
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this point, 

with much 

emphasis, 

that, if a girl 

waited tofind 

out all the 

peculiarities 

of men _ be- 

fore she mar- 

ried, she 

would never 

marry at all. 

And there is 

considerable 

truth in this. 

What a girl should strive for, however, 
is not only to discover a man’s peculiarities, 
but to learn how to subdue them to her 
own uses. For, beneath his envelope of 
weakness and cunning and roughness and 
tactlessness, man, after all, is a useful ani- 
mal. He is a good machine to pay bills 
with, to receive useless ornaments from 
on anniversaries and holidays, to ward off 
burglars with, to escort one to functions, 
to consult about the baby’s peekedness, 
and last, but not least, to feed. For every 
woman should have one animal to feed, 
and a man, while often lacking what a dog 
has, answers the purpose perhaps as well. 


It must be admitted that there is about 
a first love a freshness, a piquancy, a ‘‘fine 
frenzy’’ and a peculiar beauty that belongs 
to it alone. And, if this high pace could 
be maintained, if life were all loving, it 
would be rash to relinquish this brightest 
dream for a succession of lesser common- 
place reveries. Yet sooner or later the 
fire must be made, the table set and the 
dishes washed, and practical love requires 
a practical, working knowledge. So, go 
on, girls, and learn your lessons beforehand, 
while you have enough text-books, and 
do not wait until you are limited to one— 
only, with regard to the number, don’t 
wait too long. There is always a last lover, 
and it is generally advisable to be on with 
the new love before you are off with the 
old. 

All this, of course, presupposes the prob- 
ability of a girl being able to find out about 
a man beforehand, when it is notorious 
that men are not the same before and after. 
This, however, is not so difficult as it 
seems. Perhaps the best rule is the rule 
of contraries. The man who promises too 
much, spends too much, loves too much 
beforehand, will fail most, have less to 
spend and love too little afterward. , 

Tom Masson. 








